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FOREWORD 


The ai Fcononiic and Cnmnu-rcial Gf-ograpliy, and 

or that matter, General Geography, iias Innj; hecn nc/,dccted in 
Itis cnnntry and jet the imjK>rtance of such a study can hardly 
>e o\er-ejnphaMsefl SiRns arc, however, not w.antintt to show tliat 
)ur universities ii.ave, at last, come to realist the importance of 
(eojjraphy in .all it> branclrcs; .and io-day it is gratifying that the 
iUhjcct is being given its proper place and rccofpiition in the 
different universitj courses. It is iudeed a liappy augurj’ of the 
times, that the University of Calcutta has ri'Ccntly included this 
subject lor a jiost-graduatc cour.«c. 

In the conuncrcial and industrial world, a hnowledgc of 
Economic and Commercial Geography is daily assuming increas- 
ing importance and it is in the fitness of things, that it has been 
lecognised as an imixirtant subject for study, .speciallj for 
-tudents who arc preparing themselves for a commercial career. 

Hie fircsent work has been written sixjcially for such 
students, I am .sure it will serve its object and be of use to 
jtho‘'C for whom it is spedaliy intended. Tlic general public 
lAStll also find in it tliitigs which will deser\-c attention. 

^ I recommend the hook to all who are intere.slcd in the 
subject. 

Teadicrs’ Training Department, 

Cai.cctt.s Univcksity. 

2 7 . 41 . 
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PREFACE 

Tliiif litilc Iwnk tines pot pretend to hn\e cot creel entirely 
hat vnjt mn«> of facts and ‘■tatistics, necessary and unnecessary, 
vhich sometimes forms the tnalctial of the hooks on Economic 
jCography, at present availahlc to the Indian students. Altiiough 
dementary. it is hoped that th.e hook will he of much assistance 
o the Commerce students of the Universities of India, and open 
;!ic v.'ay for them to the study of more comprehensive uork.-> on 
the subject. This treatise divides itself into two pans In the first 
}iart, an atuinpi has heem marfc to present the principles of Eco- 
nomic Q’O^niphy on a world l»asis. The second jvart is concenicd 
with the ^'Ci>"mphical description of the imporLuit countric.s of 
the world and e.Hjilanation of the local diffcrcnce.s upon which 
dciicnds the e\i>-ttnce of international trade and commerce. No 
{lains liavf lH.-en .vpared to make the hook nivto-date, hut there 
are obvious limits to m\ task, in a world where esents are moving 
fast — jicrhaps too fast for main of us. 

A hook of this tyiK- can scarcely lay any claim to originality 
and wherever iKissihU- my debt to various eminent authors has 
bcH'Ji acknowledged in the foot-notes. My thanks arc due to 
,‘srce Jagadindu Ragehi, .m.^ , for his \'aliiah1c assistance in the 
preparation of tliis work The cartography has been done by 
Sree Anil Mnkherji. 

I..ast!y, I would he failing in my duty, if I do not express my 
gratitndc to Prof. Anatli Nath Bose, of the Calcutta University, 
for his having kindly wriflcn the foreword inspitc of his 
miineroiis preoccupations 

All suggc-stion.s, from teachers and students alike, will he 
thankfully received. 

Calcutta, ' I 

3 7 41 f 


M. N. B. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this new edition a number of statements and statistfcj 
have been re\ised or brought up-to-date and a mimlier of neir 
developments in various parts of the uorld have been included 
The section on India lias been thorouglilt' revised and enlarged 
New maps and diagrams have been introduced. 

I thank all mt friends and colleagues in the \arious colleges 
and universities for their sympathy and encouragement. Finallj 
I must express iny gratitude to my friend Sree Gaiiesh Ch Bose 
of Messrs Book Land Ltd , Calcutta, without whose invaluable 
assistance I could not have brought out tliis edition. 


Asansol, 
March. 1947. 


M. N. B- 
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ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Method. — ^As has just been indicated, modern 
geography, in effect, is ‘causal geography’ ; it looks for causes 
and tries to 'trace their influence ‘in the world of to-day.’ 
Thus it works, in common with all other sciences, from cause 
to effect The facts unearthed by early explorers and syste- 
matized by geographers of their day were, no doubt, capable 
of study with a view to determine their underlying causes; 
and those who actually did study them that way took tlie 
revel se ordei of working from the effect to the cause. With 
the dawn of modern geography, however, it came to be 
realized that a handful of causes are at the root of a 
multitude of otherwise unrelated facts. So the modern 
geographer has taken to the course of working from cause to 
effect Thus there has come about a complete reversal <ot 
method in the study of Geography. 

Environment Scope. — Geography then is concerned \yith twQ 

and Man fields of inquiry — environment and man It must, therefore, 
deal with^the origin and evolution of this environment as 
well as unfU human life and activity. Hence the geographer 
is led into the fields of various other sciences — ^Astrononi}, 
Geography Meteorology, Geology, Physiography, Botany, Ecology, 
sciences'^ Sociology, Economics, etc. But the results culled from these 
and similar other sources do not constitute Geography, 
neither does the study of man as he is or of his social, political 
and economic institutions comprise Geography Its chief 
interest lies in tracing the mutual relationship of man and 
Distinctive his physical environment. Tliat is its distinctive field, and a 
lunctlo^oE function The geographer 'draws 

Geography upon the results furnished by others, but he takes just so 
much as is lequired for liis special purpose, zns, to study the' 
‘human environment’ as such No other science is concerned 


‘Causal 

Geography’ 


Old 

metliod of 
working 
from effect 
to cause 


New 

method of 
working 
from cause 
to effect 


Stimxi, A Commercial Geografihv 
Bergsmark, College Geogratihy^ p yjj ’ 


P 1. See also Case 


Jw\TrP5^ M'«; 5. .••'Ui ftt or {UrK.t'A-fJfy 

vnth ihst envir.'nn'cni a*- :i i'.. "To Kc» ‘jrr.as'Hy Ijcl'/nfts ihc 
{?.;': O’ rsiakinu fVat th” rclaU‘*n-1itj> cxTliitij Ixilwrcn tn- , 
\i’-i!}ntr",t5 and \\:(: di^trdmitnn and ncitvitte; o: insn.’** 

The ijici is. stilt ij>x>rt75!.hv j-- not insttlj a 'cieiscc a-*, a 

•• « » * K- » 

t.icntshc 5>i)'n! of nev. * jij'S ;iv hsvior;., hs t-ttres, j?. And a:i 3 
a’.ai) n ha*: no drilnisr jsihjcci'jnattiT a! all. In oriUr to loiatof 


V’.C . 


ac<{tnrt' ,a onuesn, is Ii.t- to a’-Mx-rstc ithelf Hath 'ou\c adjectivt 
or other ; for o;tf_v in that vaiy oan there tx- any isic.anint; tit 
the li ntn- '{vditira! itco^iaj’hy.’ hotnnv.rmi tr< 

Ti othts Hords, t!ie ^pinre of Gtut;raphy is a^ wide a:> tlic 
sp’tcre of Inmsnn activity it'cif. Tins i.s one nf the itvi'-otis 
indotfl vvity '"tile claim has itopicntH' heen unde that gco* 
yrapliy i’. tile motlifr of ^eitnee- 

Et'itiwmic Oconritfliv k thtii defined as ''the vuidv of i ^ 
tin* itidnence cxertcrl u|>in the tconomie activUnn of nian hy 1 
Jus jthysical ctivironinent.’' Coii'inrrruif ih'n{7ra{'hy is really 
a jrsri of the study of Mconoinic ficography. It is, strictly 
spe.akiny, a vimly td the tsch.an;si' of product.s; of tlic plactcs 
wiicrc these arc prodiKcd. of the methods of ilieif protiiictioit Gcoarapliy. 
and the means of tlieir Iransiwrtation. 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. ‘‘Geo'^raidiy n the sitidy vI the world .is the home of inan.” 
— Lsplatii, 

2 The claim lias often hctii made that GeoBrnpln is a science, 
neither more nor less. Is it a v.ilid d.aim? Give reasons for your 
answ'cr. 

3. Discuss the scope and function of Gioitmphj as a science 


‘ Case & BerBsmarl., CoUcoc Gfourathy, p. IX. See also Stamp, 
Modern GenorutMcnl Jdeos, p, 3, and J, F. Cliambcrlain, Geoi/raf-hy, 
p. 17. 

’Stamp, 3fodern GcoyrapUical Ideas, p. 44 
’Case and Bcrgsmarlc, College Geograthy, p. VII. 



CHAPTER II 


' The Environmental Factors 

Man & Environment. — The earth is the great 
reserv’oir rvhence man derives the raw materials with whicJi 
he builds his own world. The economic activity of man js 
directed towards the production of goods from the raw 
materials supplied by nature. The whole of production is, 
in the last resort, dependent upon nature. Geographical , ’ 
factors such as topography, climate, vegetation, etc., all 
act as controls in determining the distribution of economic 
resources and animal life, and hence they are often referred 
Geograplii- a s '‘Geographical Con Uol'l In a sense this is not a wrong 
cal Control conceptioir; tor ^ertamly'th^w’orld or the physical envirofl- 
Geographi- limits to human activity and enterprise, 

cal Influence, and often does it drive him to specified lines of action. Yet, 
as it has been pointed out by others, man is, to all intents 
and purposes, a free agent so far as the design is concerned, 
and, what is more, he is rightly credited with some amount 
of creative gemus. Hence many prefer to call it ‘Gcogt a phkal 
• Influence’ : we are, doubtless, greatly influenced by environ- 
mental factors, but not really controlled by them. These 
physical factors do not determine absolutely the character of. 
economic life, specially in advanced civilizations when man 
has learned to overcome the difficulties imposed by nature 
and to obtmn from her an increased benefit. 

Sts then ''Geography is to be a study of the world as the 

a whole. home of man,’ our first task here would be to analyse the 
environment which constitutes the world It must also be 
noted before we proceed with the analysis that environment 
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thoiiith cniviblc of nnnh.'.'‘>. rcnlly affect'- ii-» a*, a wisole. The Gco?ra- 
la4v of the geoijrniifscr is. therefore, tatofohi; lie nnisi an.aly.sc * 

the (liiTcrcnt (.actors of the enviromneiU so as to trace the in- 
fluence cxerttsi hy each sevemily, am! tiien t.akc into accmnit 
the influence exercised In- the ivhole collectively. What then 
are the factors cnnstitutinf; tl:c physical environment? 

1. Location or Position. — Of these loc.ation or .•»? 

]>f»s|tjf,n iv one. .asul In many n L retjaidcd as the prime .ib'otuic 

f.acior.' What exactly is meant hy location? .\ conntry nr 

a town or even a home is sitnr.ted in a jiortinil.ar spcii winch 

is tundtemhlc; tim is its cx.aet tsosition or hxatinn. In thit 

stnsc loc.ition is an ehsohtte fact. — it is fixed Ihit it aho 

stands in a cctt.iiit rclationsinp to its neif»hl>ourhood ; it m.iy 

he so main yards north of .a cert.ain hilhKk, so many mints 

south of a certain umk, and .<o on. Our daily life is greatly in- i.oc.MiQn 

finenced bv these hirts. If the <list,nncc of the mam road from •)“ relative 
• fncl» 

our home l>c consich rahle we prcjiarc tor going to school or 

collfsgc rather e.ar}y ; if our home he near al>oiit the m.-itn road 

we are not in such :i linrry; a nutn who is obliged to catch a 

local train for attending ofiice, d(»es not liabinially return 

home for tiffin. Widen your oiitkiok, .nnd note the relative j„f!itcnce of 

r?osition of votir town or village on the nwi) of vonr district location on 
i . . , . ■ , . nationa! 

u IS }K)ssvb!c hkevvi«e to ascertain the position of a country ^^^cononiy. 

or a .st.ate. Tims India hokls a centra! position in tlic East, 

t’ne British Isle.s tire centrally situated in the Land Hemisphere 

of the glolie, iS'evv /fcal.'ind is on the margin of the hahilablc 

world, and <o on. The«e situations have profound inflncncc 

on the national economy of all these countries. Gre.at Britain's Britain 

pre-eminence is largely traced to the idc.al jmsifion she holds; 

she can easily cxcicise control over oceanic commerce jsissing 

through the Atlantic and the North Sea ; hence her plantations 

' Sev, for ex.ainnlc, B. C. Simple. Groffrnf'hicnl Locniloit as a 
fVc/iv' in History, p 65 
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India 


New 

Zealand. 


Influence 
o{ location 
on climate, 
flora and 
launa. 


Influence of 
location on 
trade and 
commerce 


in America thrived quite well, whereas those of France and 
Spain steadily declined: it was British sea-power that made 
possible the United States of America In the past India 
similarly was in more or less effective control of trade and 
commei ce passing through tlie Indian Ocean, tiie Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal. The fabulous wealth of Ind was 
not a little due to that factor. On the other hand. New 
Zealand is distinctly handicapped in her national economy 
owing largely to her peripheral situation Much of her trade 
is with Great Britain, but since she is far off from the Mother 
Country she must specialize in commodities that can stand 
the long voyage and yet pay the enormous cost of transport ^ 

Location also determines the climatic condition of a 
country A country may be situated near the equator or any 
of the poles, and its climatic conditions will vary accordingly, 
And with this u ill there be seen a corresponding variation in 
the flora and fauna of the country This in turn cannot but 
have profound effect on the agriculture and industrj' of that 
region. Thus location has an indirect and yet unmistakable 
effect on the trade and commerce of a place. The United 
States of America, despite her enormous territory, must al-' 
ways be dependent on foreign supplies for the equatorial and 
tropical products like rubber, cane-sugar, cocoa, tea and the 
like ; Canada must maintain the closest possible trade relations 
with the British West Indies for a similar consideration; 
Russia cannot let her hold on Turkestan go without serious 
consequences to her own cotton industry.^ 

Now-a-days, however, the ill effects of a marginal posi- 
tion can be largely mitigated by means of railways, auto- 
tracks, steam ships, aeroplanes, the telephone, the radio, etc.® 

'Stamp, A Comma cial Geography, p 3 

“Stamp, Modern Geographical Ideas, pp 33-34 
Case & Bergsmark, College Geography, p 45 
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But thej cannol 1>C tofalh’ olilitcratcd. ro«itkiii or loratioir^Ttn’s 

U an cjjvironijjental factor, which can 1 r- inndtricfl imt hifinmcc 

on I'jcation. 

not altered niatenaSh In the jctst it tf>ok about mx 
month*! to come to India from Great ntitain, and ncarh a 
>f.ir to reach AnstraHa from the llritich lo-d.'u- baieh 
a neck is required for ,a fiiftiit to India fioni KnitJand, Jmt it 
takf's no less than tno weeks to re.ach Atn-trnlia, Althoiifth 
dkiance has jjrcaily btcii ininiinircd lo-day by the develop- 
ment of modern means of travel, its relativity Mill icmains 
India nil] always !« nranr to England than Australia. 

Physical Feature.^. — The second of thc.se factors, 
according to Stamp-, is the surface relief or physical 
fctuiircs of Ji countin'. The influence of tin's factor lioflj on knturcs 
lb,c life of the individual and that of a country is quite obviou.s 
Pcihaps no other factor, e.xccpi climate, has plaved so large of people, 
a part in the distribution of jiopulation all the norld over. 

Evtn in the most dciwcly pcijailatetl country — China — the 
mountainous regions arc .so thinly peopled ns to njipcar 
desolate and forlorn, while the flat plains below teem witli 
people. Many frimilies there prefer to live in Ix'ats rather 
than find out a home on the fare and rugged mountains. The 
plains occupy less than two-fifths of the earth’s surface, hut 
they are the home of more than four-fifths of the world’s 
jopulatiun." Tojxsgrapliy or the phvsical fc.aturcs of a 
counti y thus play a permanent and leading part in iuimaii life 
and activity. It is difficult to build towns and villages 
on the mountains; so in a niountniuoiis country like 
Nepal, for e.xnmplc, the*-c are rcviricted to the vancy.s 
aflurditig comparatively flat land. Nepal is a fairly large 

’ .Sliinip. j-1 CntiP’itfft-:! Gcpofnl'hv. p 6 

- Rf e, for cs.vmple, .-1 CimviercMl Gcoiimfhy. It e. l!Owp\i-r, 
dfintnfel wlitilicr a cradatiosi as sypucMcd In Stvmp of the environ- 
n Mi'.'il l.irlors b ;)n«5ib!c 

•L.Kt Berpsinarb, follciir Gnicfniflty, p lOt-2 Pl.-iiiis here 
niern 5.11111** betov, tfit 1.50C-fool rnntour. 
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ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


India 
and other 
countries. 




country with a total area of about 55,000 square miles, and 
yet her life centres round the celebrated valley of Nepal, 
which IS only about 15 miles long and 7 miles wide.^ As 
mountains generally repel settlement, so on the other hand 
plains invite occupancy, and unless the latter are thickly 
forested or deficient in rainfall, they become densely 
populated- Of the enormous population of India nearly 
one-third are found m the deltas of the Ganges and the 
Indus Holland, Belgium, the plains of France, Germany and 
tlie British Isles, the Nile Valley etc , are the great centres 
of population in the world, because of the levelness of the 
land and the greater facilities for carrying on agricultural and 
industrial v.ork. 

Allan’s influence on the topography or physical features 
of the earth’s surface is, however, comparatively small. It is 
true that he can mitigate the ill effects, for example, of a 
mountain barrier by cutting a tunnel across it, or reclaim sub- 
merged lands from shallow seas or establish contact between 
oceans separated by narrow isthmuses, yet he can by no 
means materially alter the topography of a country by blowing 
up mountains so as to reduce it to a level plain, or erecting 
a mountain barrier where there is none Switzerland will 
always be a mountainous country and Holland a level plain, 
and man must always modify his life according to the topo- 
graphy of the place he lives in 

'Geological 3. Geological Structure. — The surface features of a 
suucture countiy' are really the reflection of its underhung geological 
mineral Structure, — ^its ouhvard and visible result® The geological 
structure of a country has great bearing on its trade \nd 
possibilities commerce. The areas of old hard rocks are comparatively 

' Stamp, Asia, pp 354-5 

■J F. Chamberlain, Geography, p 117 

“Stamp. A Commercial Gcogiaphy. pp 6 - 7 , 


Man’s 
influence on 
topography 
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barren srutn lltr pjini (.if view of aijriculuirc, hut arc gcnvnilly Ancient 
as;.<>ciat«l u'it!i inttalh’feroiK tniiicralb. I'hc areas <n' 3 ntitig: 
j-oft rix'ks, on tiip nt!icr iiattd. ate conttnotilv stiitniile for metaUie 
ciillurc. atui aic c;cncr.il!y as^ocbtecl with uniMiu'lalhc 
rninvrals like curi! aiiij oil. To the fnrnif-r cIn-i-> heloiig the harrcnnciis 
tnajor plateau reffioii'- of the world—tlie Brazilian plateau, 
th<- Guiarw the greater iKirt ot A!nrn, Arn)>ia, rocl'snata 

I'cniiisular India, Ifido-Cliin.-i, the great plateau of .Aif-tralia, of non- 
Ccntral S!!H.-rin, Sc.andinavia. the Highlands of Scotland and 
Xorth'Wc-stern Ireland, The great Iziurcntian Shield of ,anil 
Canada and the \asv Rti'-si.in platform In'lcng to another ^'■''*'*'9 
aulKhviMon (>f thi'. gtnup of nJicicnt rocks To the 
second group belong the Central IMaiiis of Xonh Atnerica. of 
the plains of the Orinoco, Amarott and Paraguay in South .ancient 
Atnen'ea. the X'orth Httrojv.-an Plain, the lowlands of Western 
SilH'ria, the vailcts of die Tigri-., the En[ihrates, the Indus, 
the fJanges, the Brahmnpntra, the Ilscang Ho, the Yangtre .Xrcasof 
Kfang, the Si Ktattg. .arid the rcntrnl plains of Austmlta. 

The g.-crtl fold tnoutilairic—the ,Mp>, the Himalat.as, the 
Rockies ,'imi tltc Andes — Ijeloiig to this second group 

The indnence of man oti his geologic.al environment is 
even smaller than that on th.e surface featme.s. He can, of Man'sV.^^ 
course, modify the natural harrenness of the soil hy the use 
of suitahlc m.unire, jilanl stout trees for the prevention of soil 
eoisiou and do other thing-, of a Idee nature; hut c\cn in these 
things he can at best be only partially successful Rut can' 
he ever put a gold field wliere there is none? 

Climate and Weather. — Climate is the great un- 
certain factor of our jdiysital environment,' and its influence 
is manifest <‘vcr\ where and ixitcni to everybody. Almost at mid 
c\t,ry step our attivily is governed b\ ilie weather of Ihe 
monifitt. Climate and veather are basically the same, the sutshed, - 


C.i^e vl I’.crpsmark, ColU'in Gi'i'wof'hy, pp. -I./. 
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Instances o! 

climatic 

influence 

on man’s 

everyday 

life. 


Climate 

and 

Vegetation. 


Climate 
^ud Soil. 


one being the average state of the atmospheric conditions, 
the other a fluctuation from that average state for a short 
period of time It is needless to dwell on the influence 
of climate and weather on our everyday life, on our 
dress, games, holidays and the like But perhaps we 
are a stay-at-home people and do not know how 
climatic conditions determine the very form of man’s dwell- 
ing-places in different lands In the northern latitudes they 
build steep-roofed houses so that the snow may easily slide 
away, in arid lands, again, people erect flat-roofed houses, 
and someiimes these roofs are seen to have a slope to- 
wards the" centre and a tank below for the collection of rain- 
water as in the Punjab and the adjacent areas In Bengal 
and Assam where there is abundant precipitation during the 
rams and no scarcity of river water throughout the year 
generally, we do not collect rain-water except for sport; 
our houses are' so contrived as to shoot it off our roofs to 
the vicinity of our neighbours’ homes 

But the effect of climate is even more marked on the 
natural vegetation of different lands Even in a single 
country like India or m a single province like Bengal it is 
well illustrated. No passerby can ever ignore the light 
green of a paddy field in the rural areas of Bengal ; but how 
often does one come across fields of wheat here? The moist 
climate of the province is not at all suitable for the latter 
crop Again, a tea garden is quite conspicuous by its absence 
throughout the greater part of Bengal to a visitor from the 
distant Nilgris or even to one from the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Assam, and a man from the Duars may well doubt 
vhether it is his own province Bengal. 

Climate also has profound influence on the soil ; in fact 
It is much more important for the formation of soil than 
even the underlying geological structure Thus in the Tropics, 
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f»'r ,n ccU«br-,v*'.aj/ev! rcMuttwn upr of i'- 

pn'^ha'cs] owintt lo th-' afltrnatinn of flij* rirKi u<J in- 

dci'^ihlrntly of t!‘.c charr'i^toi os ihf ijndprlun^ loci.s And 
it i'a*: ab-o Wn divyo^trcd titat 5n rcirton^; witrrc precipitation 
tt’ittK pbct‘ s*i tl'ic litil ‘Ki'.on MjjJ fcirnjritixri i< lint 

Achert- tl'.c r.'iin< coincide with the eotd «'a<on. a*; ni the 
Mediterrancnt) j'ojr'oj)'., jhc fornmion of •^mJ pfoes o» very 
slow ly.’ 

The rccif'roc.ii ittfliience of man on his climatic envimn- 
tnent TTtnv sinyrrhciatlv apijcar to l>c tnorc marked than his 

• c ' • r , . . Y uifiw-iicc ov 

utlmcncc on. either tojwcruphy or pcojo^v. Onr clotlies and cSimaie 
garments, onr hoii'ts, our rummer holidays, all .arc hut 
disTeunt athjitalior.s to (nir climatic environment. N'ot 
only that : matt ha? .al^o i!ivente<l 'sun-trap’ imuscs. air- 
cooled honsc-.. reffictrators. pl.ass-houscs for flowers and 
vegctahlcs; Ijc has el.ilioiAlef! the of drainage to 

C( 'nl)at tC'O much moifture in the •■oii, and that of irrigattou 
tfj overcome the deficieitcic'. of moisture. But we do , 
not know ytt liow to prtvcjit r.ain when necessary or 
liov. to force t.ain out of the smlnsg cloudlets to drench the 
tuTchcd lips of ci.aekctl agricultural kajids. In fact, man has 
as \tt no control <»ver cliniMc and weather. • 

5. Vegetation and Soil. — Of tfic. factors hitherto 
cnunitr.ated k»cation, in bet, i? an indcjictKient factor, and .^.j^-'cRciatio 
plivsital features arc the products largely of thi underhitig 'si oi'uer 
geological structure. Clii.eite .asid weather, lljough dependent 
on loc.ilie>n r.U'i phxsjctil I'e.aturee, are esseniiatly e.Mrn-tiTrcs- 
tri.a! m oiigiii. But vegct.ation is "an index of tivc interac- 
I’tjn of the ft'rcgoing f;'rU)r.s.'*- It rcflect.s tlie icirticular Denuukiicc 
location of tiiC area in v.liich it prow*, the phy.sicai tonditioiis „„ ‘oilier 
DS litas area, sss well as the climate of the place. Of course factors 
wgttatiou sptings directly from the sod and thus must reflect 

’ P‘8nii>, .MoiUri CcrpniJ hical /dent, p ci, 

■ Stamp, .'} Ccttniimufl/ (/ccufa/’/ij, p. K 
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THE MAJOR CLIMATIC REGIONS OF 
THE WORLD 


Diversity 
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m different 
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regions 


Similarity 
of climate 


Climatic and Natural Regions. — The same type of 
climate does not prevail all the world over Countries near 
about the equator are generally hot and humid ; those in the 
middle latitudes commonly possess a dry type of climate ; the 
polar regions, again, are cold and arid Thus, for instance, 
the climate of Great Bntain is quite different from that of 
India Not only that: even in the same country different 
regions may have different types of climate. Thus for example, 
Sind or Rajputana differs considerably in this respect from^ 
Bengal or Assam But there is another side of the picture, 
too It is found, for instance, that the climate of the 
lands surrounding the Mediterranean Sea is very similar to 
that of so distant a place as Cahfornia in North America or to 
that of certain part of Western and South Australia. And 
since climate exercises a profound influence on soil and vege- 


associated tation, regions having similar climatic conditions are also 
lant/of much alike one another in respect of soil and natural vegeta- 
soil and tion And what is perhaps more important from the human 
vegetation- qJ view, agricultural methods which have proved 

suitable to one of these regions prove to be equally so in any 
Hence the one of the other regions, provided .that the economic and 
Employing are equal. The products which flourish well 
similar in one area will also thrive equally well in another, 

mrttodl”"'’' climatic conditions Oranges] 

in regions for instance, thrive in Spam, California, the Cape 
samefype South Africa and Western and' South 

of climate Australia. “So there has been evolved the conception of a 
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series of «wj\>r nr.tv.ml n^^iori'), of mnjor ciuirotnjiciU';.”^ 
The >iA{|inil urc tlie nte.ts which .*»yr€c in cliiinte . 

*>cg ci.'itian jaiK lJ Iie sicnernl nictl'wl of liviii;?,. it ih u!ic of 
tf'.e frui'.Uti oeiccittioJo*' of iiiodcns ueo^raplu'. aiifi 

va-t lirjt crinr.eintcfl h_v ProfesHtr Hcr{>crt->on of O.Nt'ord, 
v.l’.o tknnnl n iriUtral rci;ion n>^ T?n ore.j o f the tvrlli's su r- 
j.jct’ tihit'/i if i'fst'iit tally himsinicKrouf uttl^r fspcc t^ia^hi: 
frdaJjfUTfisTXaT It has now been fomul 
tlni tbc entire land snnarc of the earth may Ijc tiivniccl into 
nearly a uorcti well-marked areas, which can lie elefmrii either 
in terni^' of clnnate nr e>f vcitetation ^ lint !>cfo:e pro- 
cceeling with tSie e’etailrd de-erip'don ed ihc^e region', we 
must ti'itc that. tlie'C divoion'- are not hhe watertight toin- 
pa!lment>: no sharp line cm be diawti to nnrk oft one region 
from an .aeijartiit area, i.ne ispe gencralh teinbng to merge 
by degiecN iiu«' aiiottin, .\t,el >i*'ec the thnngc i-. \crv 
gttuhial and n'>' finite ahnipt e.'crep* m regions sfinrply out- 
HjumI hy sm'h n itnral barriers as <*ctans ?n<l mmmtain rrmgcs, 
much <it the inSet veiling tnict ijclwccn tw'o regions ci-n I>cst he 
regardetl as a iransitinnn! area. The jihy.sic.al condi- 
tions, moreover, of two widely separated jilaccs arc not 
fully iflctUical and since hxvition and physical features 
Inve wcH-marhcil intbience-. on tiic climate of a placi. 
considerable local vaiiation is s^n even in areas group''d 
together as fonning one nalutal legion. A classification 
of natural legions primarily on a climatic basis c.m at 
best be only an apj'io'cimation, ami tlic placing of regions 


Natural 

rcino.is. 


Division 

i>! 

imo.itwi 
tofive 
r,siurn! 
re? ions 


Dm ions 
not hke 
watertiRhl 
c-mparl- 
malts 


'Stamp, A Camiiardal Gfoaritpltv, p 11. 

'HerlKetsun, “ytajor Natural Keatons* An Kssav in Svsiematic 
Geograph) Geoaraphtcal Joiitita!, Vcl. XXV, {i 300 (t. 

‘Geofirap’icrs are not, however, in complcle agreement as to 
Ihc'e dmstons. What one regards as a major type anotiicr merely 
looks upon as a sub-type Yet the basic principle h.as rttuniued the 
same since Herbertson's cnuneuition of the co'iccption of natural 
regions 
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Perplexities 
m naming 
natural 
regions 


Extent 


in a particular category means that they have more resem- 
blances than differences in common. In naming these regions 
geograpliers, Iioivever, try general!)’ to keep close to the 
dominant character of the climate in each But since the 
influence of climate on vegetation is most intimate, a speci- 
fied region is sometimes named after its prevailing vegeta- 
tion Thus, for instance, rve have such names as Temperate 
Grassland or Prairie and Coniferous Forest Belt for regions 
having a Temperate Continental Climate and a Cold Tem- 
perate Climate respectively. Sometimes, again, natural regions 
are named after a place held to have quite typical climatic 
conditions Thus there are regions with a China type of 
Climate or the Sudan type But w e must always remember 
that the climate — not place — is the chief factor here; vege- 
tation though important is largely dependent on it. So it is 
desirable to use climatic names And if still natural regions 
must have 'regional' names, it is better to christen tliem after 
the climatic zones of the earth than after place-names having 
little, if any, real geographical value* 

1. REGIONS OF LOW LATITUDES 

1. The Equatorial Regions. — ^The Equatorial Re- 
gions, as the name implies, stretch almost as a continuous 
belt on both sides of the Equator between 5° Ah and 5° S.j. 
and occupy an area of about 600 wiles in width encircling 
nearly the entire land surface of the earth. The range, how- 
ever, is often wider; hut the extreme limits rarely exceed 
To° N and 10° S We can easily distinguish three main 
regions within this belt : 

( 1 ) The Ainaaoti Basw of South Awcrica; 

(2) The Conga Basin of Ccntial Africa; and 

( 3 ) The islands of South-Eastern Asia together with 

the adjacent areas of the nwinhnd. 

I 



Tin; M.’ijoi; o) thi: umti-i) 17 

JV.itv (if Kandor m ji'.c wot os' tiic Atsiriruss Ba-dst .nsid 
tise narrow plain adjacrnt jo MosnUi.'-n, /Inmihnr assr! 

I)ar-<->-5;daasn iss F^-st At'sira alro Fclosss; to thi^- Rrosip. 

But what the ha'i-. <•;' tint, cb'^fjcatioii ^ Tlsu!, of 
co'.ir^c, tlinsase--.n5<l nausmi sap'tntioj) Tlit ehsiiatc 
prenasUnj:; tlsrotsititous th5< uidr arsM s'- < ^.^rnc{CIist^l^*l!iy 
l^sus^\n as the /:'»;i'(Str>Wi7/ Clhi'nU’, It i*- typical, liov. t ■> cr, in 
the Fa-*-in of the Ainivon; hence the iiaitie '.■jssfitrcfi fyi'c «/ 
l7fwi.tc'. It S'- nFo dc-'-enhed a; the clitnnie ns' the hot wet 
‘deaf. IfTcati'^c the Aitfi/otf forrs{> are h>rall\ hfamis as the 
sehas. a naint' jpvrn to it h> the early Sjxinish settler, c its 
Sonth Atticrica. 'Ihc i'''!ti(<‘fat»re of this rrp'mn is htijh all 
Ftronqb the yeas ; the aecrafo; ranpe. csjwcially in the tyjiical 
areas. i« extrentcly eojjstant, risirtn.atini!; only hetwc'Cti 7(?'F 



1 ill IlciVATosno, Rrt.iO’is 

Often aho callei! Tropica! K.iin Torcit Kcriwis The tr.insi- 
tional nature of rome of tlic adjacent areas slimihl be ti-irnc in 
mint]. Some wrhers vould include the Guinea Com of West 
Africa as sxcll as the AVest Coast of India in the Erjtialorial 
Regions bccaujc the forests arc mucli similar. 


Rasis of 

.tTsificatioi 
--Climate 
.Tid sr reta- 
in II 

\n.ariiii 

t}fc. 


('tsartictcr- 

istics. 
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(fl) Tern- 80° F 5 seasonal range is usually only 5°F., and 

perature often less The coldest month can, thus, scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the hottest. The diurnal range is also small, 
— usually less than 20°F., often even less than 10°F. But we 
should not suppose that these are really the hottest parts 
of the M'orld , for although the temperature is uniformly high 
all the year, it seldom rises above 100°F,, and mostly does 
not rise above 90° F , and on the other hand it does not, as 

(b) Rainfall a fall below 70°F ^ These are the regions of hain-at-all- 

seasons’ ; hence there is no typically' ‘dry season’ except in a 
relative sense. Since the Equatorial lands lie, m the mam, 
in the Belt of Calms or Doldrums, the rains are mostly 
convectional. As the sun shines almost vertically overhead 
it hi mgs about, m the early part of the day, rapid evaporation 
and an upward current of air; thus clouds form easily, and 
frequently there is a heavy downpour m the evening, accom- 
panied by thunder , by the late evening the sky is clear again 

(c) Seasons. But although ram falls all the year round m these regions, 

there are periods of maximum pi ecipitation : areas bordering 
on the Equator usually have two seasons wetter than the rest ; 
those lying on the fringes of the Equatorial Belt usually have 
one such period. This is mainly due to the annua! shift of 
the earth’s thermal equator; the wettest season or’ seasons 


'Stamp. A Commercial Geography, p 13 “The Equatorial 
regions are popularly, but erroneously, regarded as the hottest in 
the world The average temperature, it is true, is umfornilj higli, 
and the constantly damp, steamy atmosphere may be enervating, but 
the Equatorial climate is far from being the most trying in the w orld 
The absence of really high temperatures — the thermometer rarely rises 
above 100°F— and the pleasantly cool rams which accompany the 
sea breezes impart a welcome movement to the air This is parti- 
cularlj the case in maritime situations .... where the land and sea 
breezes impart a welcome movement to the air The climate is 
foimd at its worst m the interior of the great Equatorial forests where 
the air is absolutely sUU. The effect of elevation is to low'er the 
average temperature and, sometimes, to result m a slightly greater 
range.’ —Stamp, Asia, p. 25 
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occur, ns a rule, Mivirity after the <ttn crft^M’.s the H<iuator 

I'hc :ivcrru;r rniufrtl! un tiie _\!Mr rniutrs fiom 70 to juclie,',, 

often it is higticr. But ro<;iuus cut nil from ninniinte (‘0 Wind 

imluencc'^ usu.ilh' have nuu AUhui)j;h the Trade Winds 

nud she Monsrsni onTunnte in areas r.itriU and <oi!!h of the 

H<j*t**‘l(ir. the whole of the hhjintorial Hell js not ent otT from 

their innuence, 'liie frSntjev. of the Iklt as v.cH as ntaritnnc 

rlrttions \s5lhitt it enjoy cool Inecvcs, hut the interior foic^t 

are.as are depiiced of their !*eneiidal efiects. "Tspical of 

th.c cfjU.iSori.'ii lands is the Belt t>f Calms or Doldnuus where 

theic j< no marh«l wind or wun! riirectinn."' 

Vei'etntion is typieal I'nifomi iiea! and ahundant (,-) Wp,.) 
uviistnix* induce a luMinant jjrowth of plants; vt<;>'iaiton is twa 
much more profu'C in the lypiatoria! Regions than in inn 
other part of the uorhl. Where the lowlatids arc rain- 
.s'oakcHl tltron^jhont th.e u'ar, the cartii is often so smothered 
In t'Towint; vc<;et<'4tion tiiat the sunlmln scarcely reaches the 
forest flirir. Thru is, thus, a ‘fieuc comjn'tition’ for In'hl 
and air, icsultintr in the {growth of pi.mt trees, with 
enonnous crowns of itiscs at the tops This is jiaiticnlarh 
w(dl marked in the Equatorial Forest regions of South 
America' — tlic echliratcd Amazon Basin; tlune of Asia and 
Africa arc crMiiparatiwly oi»cn. Most of these trees, no 
donht, lune pencKls for sliedding their leases; hut these are 
of .short diinition, and tiie shcfiding periiKls of diftcrent 
species come at difTercut .seasons of the year; so no foicst 
is ever apprtriahly hare of leaves, and hence the name ‘Hot 
Wet Evergreen Foicsts.’ The trees are — nearly all of 
them-»of the leird-v-oodetl sjiccie.s .*\nd two major difii- 
culties prevent thdr tlionnigh exploitation,— -(o’) the great Dimculiics 
veiricty of the tiees, and (J>) the character of the timber, mcxploit- 
It is extremeh dlnicnll and exjxtusivc to extract a parliciilar 


Stamp, A Cottmercial Gcoiiraf-hy, p 13 . 
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Sudan 

ti^pe 


Tempera- 

ture 


of Africa is commonly said to be typical of them ; hence the 
name ‘Sudan type of Clunafe’. And since the typical vege- 
tation IS grass interspersed with scattered trees, it is often 
called ‘Tropical Grassland Clnnate’ It is very interesting 
to note tliat the'vast stretches of tropical grassland he between 
the Equatorial Forests on the one hand and the Hot Deserts 
on the other. The temperature of these regions during the 
summer months often even exceed that of tlie regions lying 
within the Equatorial Belt. But the chief point of contrast 
lies in the great seasonal range of temperature. Areas lying 
close to the Equatorial Belt as well as maritime stations. 



The Tropica! and Tropical Monsoon Regions Compare the map 
\\ith that o£ p 17, and note the 'transitional' areas The areas 
like the Guinea Coast and the West Coast of India with their 
equatorial ram forests' belong to sub-division (a) of p 2 

vhere precipitation is naturally heavy, experience small 
variation of temperature between the hottest and the 
coldest months; but in the drier parts of the Tropical 
Belt there is frequentK a seasonal variation of 30°F , 



“jif: >SA,Ti'>i rtJV'i'jr urnJo.v.s oi tur '.soKfjj 2.^ 

or cvrn '(O-F. Corrfij'-MnliniiSy tlic diurnni r.itiRC of 
jenuxiraiurc in thr^^c d:icr rfcjon*. i;. aUo nppreciaFis lar^e 
Fsit ifj«< ^rlna^i(ln‘^ ndmit of i-cvcr?! ifrndntiosif trecan.'-c of 
dlilcrmw in }<x-nl condition*-; hence any attcniiU ,ni |,dviii|7 
an a\cra};c tlgtnc for tJic whole aron wotdd l>f nii'-icadint; ’ 

Kainf.-il! nlv> ^how^ a cor>c>{'ond!i!}: v.iriatioii. In «.«nic of Ramfa!!. 
the \\ cueist jvirts it ni.iy he «•; much a*; 200 int'n<'> a >ear. 
.‘■onjctime.s c\cm concidcrrdily niore; other.*, h.nve an 
Oi 70 to SO weiic*: whcfCA"- <>» de^xit Iwndtrs it ninv he IS 
inci!c> or \\'?jrs e'j"”einl!y di'tinfjrii^lit'.. tht Tropicai 

Belt from the Ifqnatoria! Ikdt in retfvet of rain'nh is. ilic pre- 
M'JKe in tlie former of n di'tii’ctiy dry and .n di>.iinrt}y wet 
s-&a«on. {jtot'niphers j,nd cimiatoini^isic Rcm-raiiy dislin- Scaiwc. 
ktiirh three rseasoni. — {n) a cool dry ‘■cnsoji, (/>/ a hoi dry 
itaM'in. and (ct a j.ntsy season. Tin* co^d ttry reason is 
follnued inrnrialily hy the hot dry season, when generally 
iinl^anthlc iieat n-imis -npictne and s^tme of the highest 
leiniH'nitnres of ilit* world are n corded; tlien set in the rains, 

\%!do.ii resitli in coitsidtT.iMe eonliiig of liu aunosphere , as 
soon as the rains are alhini to iv ocet it Iieconics a trifle 
hot again, Init the hen ncvct reaches its nmxinuini 
ov ins to tiic adctin of the' ci'o! scaenn. The sjiring and the 
simmier arc the sA;t-,on.s of precipitation, and the wnuer is 
almost wholly rainless. Th,e hot seiison in the Xoithcrn 
lleinisphcrc tcriuinatec alnml ,\};td or IVJ.ay to he followed 
hy the wet season Bains hegin t«' he scarce hy the end of 
.Angiist, ^r/mcumi-s eccn e.arlicr. and nl>mti the middle of the 
following month tliey have gencnilty ceased altogether. 

Winter then follow**; close upon tiic heels of the rainy .se.ison, 

Tiic t\])ical vegetation, as alrtady mentioned, h grass inter- Vegetation. 

’ !n the Indo-fi.iiiecik pl.'ites r.n accMgc of 85'*i'. to 95''!' is 
trfcji.cnily recorded ie. siic -einmcr iiKniths. and along iIk mnigms 
oi the Stci'jH' even ll.f'F !!.a< hcofi recorded ,w Jtii .wer.ape See 
k. W. Ktiidrcv. Tl’f Chii.rlcs of the Conlineiils, p. 103 S, 127 
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spersed with scattered trees This is because grass springs 
up easily where there is a fairly good supply of rain- 
water, and it has a resting period during the dry seasons 
(winter and summer) But trees generally require a 
fairly constant supply of water all the year, and very man> 
species cannot flourish during the dry seasons. 

Hunting and cattle farming are said to be the dominant 
occupations of the savana people. But agriculture is by no 
means of lesser importance, since “the natural grass which 

flourishes in the savana maj' be replaced by^ the cereal 

Maize and millets amongst the cereals as well as cotton, 
sugarcane, groundnuts and various oilseeds are widely 
cultivated in these regions generally. But at present there 
are formidahie difficulties in the way of the development 
of many of these regions Of these the shortage of labour 
probably comes to the forefront; the grasslands are mostly 
veiy thinly populated; those of Australia are practically 
uninhabited, and in many }>arts of the African savanas the 
population is scarcely 20 to the square mile, in the South 
American grasslands, again, the density is only four persons 
per square mile. Other difficulties generally are the poor 
transportation facilities, distance from the markets, and, 
especially in South America, frequent political unrest and the 
consequent revolutions - 


Character Monsoon Regions. — ^There is very little 

ization and difference between a Tropical Grassland climate and a 
Extent Tropical Monsoon climate, except in respect of rainfall. Tii 
winter. Monsoon lands are under the influence of normal 
T rade Winds In early summer the situation of the regions, 
on the fringe of the great land masses, causes the land to 
he greatly heated Thus the low pressure in summer leads 


' op at , p 19. 

- H J Mozans, Up the Orinoco and Doxai the Magdclcita, p 123 


< 
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to thi rcv^'fsal «! thi- Tratk- Winds, Moist «!id co-d winds 
front ihr 'f.fv drnwn {o.\nr<l» the hs.d, nnd tliey hniii’ 
hcav\ mins Hence iSir Tiopkcsl Monni-ni rc>tioi!' -Tre inn<!s 
<»( i'.eavy ,<iint!i\cr r^inull, Th.e wtnicrt lastitif; {n'>n Xov- 
cmher to Jami.iry, Jtnvc vety intte rain. The rain". 5)rc.ik in 
liy the end of ^5ay nnd hsi lili Octotier. 'Phe rnitihil in the 
monsoon l.'mds de{>ends on snirf.irc tilirf India is the 

most tspicnl of the ‘rropiral Mnnsiwni hands; even the areas 
f.i1Iinp strirtly luitside tlic 'Iropie of Cancer are omerned 
almost wholly lo (lie Tropicnl Motisf^on Clinnted I5e^idc,s 
Tiidm, Indo-China atid Smith Oiina, the Moiisoon Climate i*- 
found in a of the ICist African coast just south of the 
Kquatonal Ketiims there, m M.adatjnsc.ir .and in tlic norih- 
ucst coast of Aii'lt.di.a. In a lesser dcfiree it is found also 
in the cceistal rft,dons of the north-west of Sontii Ainerua 
and Central America The Moiisoon lands may he divided, 
after Stamp, in the foll'nvinj' four tjtonps: — 



Toll ever j>rccn Occldeiout; Sovona and Scrub 

Forest Forest Grass tand 

Rain 80" 60" AO" 2.0' 


'IjOiie.M. avD 'Ini'ic.'M yfe‘.’*-ivn>' Kiouiss 
(>i'M>ATirn; or !v.ai*.'i «t >- .\Mi X'lr.jTATiON in Ti-ortrM Cam's 


'It ij no! li'dci <!’Ks no! at all r\(«'ri(-.iri- v inier rain tirti'icUl 
In s.nrtor;: otlier th-'iii tlic Mimvotiri Winds. '1 luis diirinr il— jicnod 
Irctnii-n Ikeeir.bcr ard March clones, oriitinatnir; in tlic Mcditcrr.i- 
nean refM‘»i. tr.ivd eas'n.ird arro-s IVr-r.a, nilii'liotar! a"‘l 
Afghanistan, and vibHcfincittly reach the plain'! of tliu I’linjoh and 
.Smil, hringinj! in .on appreehhlc rainfaU. Uonllj tticy (he wit lieiorc 
reaching iht lov.rr wd!*') of the (ianges Tin, ImU' of Miowfatl m 
tile north-west .niid in Kashmir may also he traced to thc-c cvclonic 
(iislnrb ir.ri s But this rninf.ot! rompand with tint consul In tltc 
MtristKin IS rpiite small hi certain arc is of the M.odr.os Pre«idcncv 
as Well .Os in Ceylon winter ram n caO‘cd 1)> the North-East .Monsoon. 
See Stamp, .-fr'd, pii. 
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Divisions 


Man 


E\tent. 


(a) Regions zoifh more than 8o inches oj tain annually. 
— These are the regions of the evergreen torests closely 
similar to those of the Equatorial Rain Forests. Rice is 
the chief food crop of these areas. 

(b) Regions zvifh an annual rainfall of anything 
belzt'cen 40 and So inches. — These are notably the areas of 
the Deciduous !Monsoon Forests Here also rice is the main 
food crop; but maize, sugarcane and oilseeds are important. 

(c) Regions zvith an annual rainfall varying hchvcen 
20 and 40 inches — These are usually the areas where 
thomj' thickets and scrub flourish Millet is the chief food 
crop in these regions; but where conditions are favourable 
wheat and barley are cultivated as winter crops. Sesamum 
and oilseeds are important, and cotton is another characteristic 
agricultural product. 

(d) Atcas zuifh less than 20 tnehes 0/ rain. — These are 
the desert and semi-desert regions In the semi-desert areas 
succulent plants are sometimes seen 

The Monsoon lands are amongst the most densely 
peopled in the v\orld. This is due to a variety of causes, 
the chief among which are the ease with which jungles can 
be cleared, the greater facilities for cultivation and the easier 
and richer conditions of living Where the soil is the richest 
the land may be said to be ‘saturated’ with people as it is in 
the Gangetic plains of India Agriculture forms the major 
occupation of the people 

4 . Hot Desert Regions.~The Hot Deserts are 
situated on the poleward margin of Tropical lands. The 
' location is extremely significant They lie within the high 
pressure belts and on the western side of the continental land 
masses— the region of ‘Dr)' Trade Winds’ Hence rain- 
beanng wands generally fad to reach them ; on tiie contrary. 
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currvJUS i»( ;:i!r «fi tlicm >0 n*- (o tJic witul t<' 

{t*ciw cnt?v\;trd*., ’f 1 ’c raNtcrn •-ttjr <'f ihf !,itul its thr 

<xxn>' l.i'.itiide* arc n*-!, hmccvcr, ckprncil nf j^niic rain 
l’Tt.ii£>Jn 5 <v (kc 'iijni't' Tr.uk’ WukK. 'Ilic fir>crt.s of .Xfcxico 
niuj ^Cortiicrn Oiifc in Amcrif-a. the nrt.it Sahara, tire 
Knlaliari and sh'’ «!c->ct 5 of Sonnltlntui in Attiw. {!{<’ plateau*- 
nf Artiia, han tPt'r.a.a';, At|:rini>.uin, lkilttehi‘>tan, die imrth- 
\vc.sttrn of India iticludinjr tile Thar and 

Rxijpiitnn.'i. and the preat de.-frt of Wetern Australia fall 
wathin tins protip It is inttrestit)” 50 note — and th» fact is 
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highly sipiificant to<i — tiiat aliunst a coiilimiuns strttch of 
de.serr estends sroin iiorth-\v< ttern India to tlte lu.vt roast of 
.Africa, — an area considerahly larger titan titc U. .“s A.; it 
is Itrnhen on!} iiy the intervening narrov waters, the total ■s.alwni 
extent of which is <juite itisignirieant in coinpenivon v.'idi the ‘-''pe . 
vastness of the desert innel Tlie gieat Sainira !in« induced 
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all of them are vicU protected by means of sharp pmes and 
thorns, — a feature which is supposed to have evolved for 
preventing the animals from eating them up. These Hot 
Deserts are generally divided into two groups according to 
the characteristic vegetation of each * 

(a) Dry Grasslands , — ^which inter%-ene between the 
desert proper and tropical grasslands , 

(b) Sa-uhlaiids , — ^intervening likewise between the 
desert proper and the Mediterranean regions. 

The Oases may looseh' be earmarked as another class. 
These are fertile areas scattered here and there throughout 
desert regions, and are usually situated in hollows where 
the underground supply of water reaches the levels imme- 
diately below the surface and is, therefore, easily accessible 
to vegetation. The date palm, is typical of these regions 
But from the point of view of natural vegetation proper, 
the oases are not a class apart An oasis may be a small 
patch of land with a pool or well, or may be a fairly exten- 
sive area 

The deserts, as can easily be imagined, are v^ry 
sparsely \x)pulated ; but an oasis often contains a large 
population because, no doubt, of its fertilit}-. The desert 
people are commonly divided into three groups according to 
their occupations and habits: 

(a) The N^omads, who are almost perpetually on the 
move with tlieir camels and scanty belongings. They are 
— most of them — robbers, hunters and tenders of flocks and 
herds, all in one But they are traders too ; the)' often act as 
carriers of goods from one desert region to another, and thus 
Work as middlemen between peoples living in different oases 

(b) The Scaled Peoples , — ^who are restricted to the 
oases, which are of various kinds They are mainly 
agriculturists 
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the eastern and the ivestem margins of the continental land 
masses at once engage our attention. Thus we are led to 
abandon the method of sun'ejnng the world as a whole. 

Extent and Mediterranean Regions. — The IMediterra- 

character- nean regions he outside the Tropics and are situated on the 
istics xvestern margins of the continental land masses roughly 

between the latitudes of 30° and 45° both north and south. 
The}’ are fringed on the side of the Equator by the Hot 



The Mediterrax’eam Regions 

Note that these regions are situated on the Western margins of 
the continental land masses. Compare them with the regions 
lying on the easteni side of the continents in the same latitudes 

Deserts, and like tlie latter are hot and dry in the summer 
months, because the Trade Winds throughout the season 
blow off-shore. In winter, however, these regions come 
under the influence of the Westerlies, because of the shift in 
the earth s thermal equator, and thus receive moisture. The 


7 
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Mc<!!5crrr<5ic.-?n lands arc, therefore, known ns the ‘w inier min' 
rc'jtions.* Dry simnncr niui \vct winter arc tite cinef chnnic- 
Icrisiics t'f thcM.' rcjjinns Besides the ( uids stirroundinti the 
,\!c<iitcrrnncnn Sen. iS. .S{>,-iin, S rrancc. S Italy, Greece, 

A^-ii niinar, ntnl North .Nfricaj, California in North America, 

Centml Oiile in Smith Amcrjcn, tiic south-western i>nrts of 
the Cnjw Prcoincc in Sonth Africa, and th.c '•otitli-wcst of 
Western AitstraHa, Sonth An'trnHa and a part of Victoria 
(Anstralia't lidont; to tin’-, ftronp The f/isition of tlicsc 
rccions is also r irminrant : the Mediterranean climate cannot 
prc\ail except on th.c we-itern margins of tlie conlincnt.s, 
k-cause the enstem margins iccciec their rain mainly ir 
snnnner from the Tmde Winds Mowing from tlie oceans; hut 'temperature, 
the WesterHe.-' Mowinit froni tl;*' lami are moisinreless. 

Although tlie Mediti rrancan Begions arc fringed by Hot 
Dc.serts on the .side of the Hquator. and agree in being dry 
thronghmu the sumnier, they he u ithin the 'I'emjKTate /foiirs ; 
hence dts{'ite their bright sunshine they arc considerably 
cooler. But they c.xhihit also great kKal discr.siiic.s. The mean 
tcrnpe.raturc in July is over /O'^F. in certain areas and over jRainf.-ilI. 
80"!'. in others. Precipitation nPo .show.s a corrc,sponding 
A-ariation. the typical average being between 10 and 40 inches 
anmially; on cxj'oscd uplands (he rainfall is often heavier 
th.m 40". The vegetation is also characteristic. Since tlie Vegetation, 
plants mu.st protect thcmseivc.s from lack of moisture during 
the summer months hy utilizing the water which accnmulate.s 
nndergronnd after the winter showers, shallow rooted spccic.s, 
requiring light rains in the spring and early summer, 
do not, as a rule, flourish. Trees and shrubs capable of 


’ It needs hardlj to be |>ointed out that since tiie ifcditcrrancan 
Regions lie in tKitli hcmispliercs, when it is dr> in the Nortlicrn 
liemispherc it is ju'^t the reverse m the Southern Ilcniisptierc, and 
i-icf vtrsa. Tii.it explains why we can have typical Afctlilcrrancan 
protlucts throttghotit the je.ir. 

3 
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retaining moisture for utilization in the dry season do, 
therefore, prevail, and tlie Mediterranean Regions are, thus, 
clothed naturally by evergreen trees and shrubs, hlost of 
these have developed special devices for holding moisture. 
The olive has leaves provided with fine silky hairs to prevent 
excessive evaporation; the vine has developed enormously 
long roots; a few other species of trees have lear’es with a 
coating of wax to prevent rapid transpiration Typical 
ground vegetation of the Mediterranean lands are the various 
species of flowering shrubs and herbs nliich generally take 
the place of grasses Where the supply of moisture is 
sufficiently abundant, fine forests grow, and the chestnut 
and the cork oak trees occur in large numbers The fairly 
long dr}' summer with bright sunshine for the greater part 
of each period of twent 3 '-four hours is said to be ideal for 
the ripening of fruits, and the Mediterranean Regions -are 
commonly very suitable for the production of a varie^' of 
them: thus oranges, lemons and the grape-fruit among the 
citrus variet}' are abundant; peach, pear, apple, apricot and 
nectarine belonging to the deciduous t}’pe are also equally 
plentiful ; the olive, almond, fig, mulberr)- and vine are by no 
means less important Of grains certain U^ies of wheat and 
barley are important. Irrigation has plaj'ed a large part in 
the commercial history of these regions, because rainfall is 
not generallj' sufficient for tlie raising of as much crop and 
fruit as is deemed essential by the modem man for economic 
and commercial purposes. The Mediterranean lands of 
Europe ere the cradles of the civilisations of Greece, Rome. 
Crete and Carthage. 

6. The Temperate Desert Regions.— These occupy 
enormous tracts of land in the interior of Asia, Europe, and 
North America, as well as in the Patagonian DesertTegion of 
South America, and are situated, generally speakint^, within 
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the !>!:!{'. v.herc ntino'plu'ric prcswuc is fonncfl iu winter 
nnd l<nv prc-'-'.iin' is jp'sn' ntted in stimnu-r, Th>-sc regions 
arc danheei. ei.iM:cialiy in tin* Nortlurn nennspherc, iiy lofty 
snoumain larriers wl’.ieli cm thetn on from oceanic influences, 
and their distance from tl’c great c>e<.an- of the world is, as a 
nile, smTirienUy ^•a^t to prcvtni aiu Mich influence from entcr- 
iti" tiitm High range; of unijicrafute and low rainfall Tempera- 
gcneraltv charnctcrirc these de-ert legions. Ivainfall (Kciirs f',’'’ 
comrnoniy m the surnner, i\ccpt in regions hordeniig on the 
Mediterranean hands which, of course, receive wintci rain 
The enomions .stretch of hand falling witlun this division 
naturally prc'-cnts a marhctl \-arict} of {oj>ograplncal 
features; and since topagrapliy has profound influence on 
climate, tlic.sc rogiotis may ly: easily sulviivided into 
various tvfxrs, of wdiich the chief ones have thus bctii 
ciuimcrated ; 

(ii^ 77, r /ran 7;./’,', — which really forms a Imiisition 
helw'cen regious eiijoving a Merliterranean Climate on the 
one hand and the Hot Desert Climate on the other. In winter 
it is intensely cofd ; the ine.m jamiary tcmjxnilurc is only 
slightly ai>ove the free/mg-jioint ; at niglU sh.aq) frosUs occur, 
and the tcmfKJi.Uure ofte'ii .sinks hedow the frccriiig-jioint 
In summer tin* shy is gcneialis lirightly clear, the atinospliere 
<Ir\*, and sunshine almost unhearahle. The average July 
tcm|jeratnre in Tehran is 85' F., sometimes even 110°F. 
Frccipit.itinn i.s almost wholly rt,strictcd to their winter 
months; the anmnl average rarely exceeds 13 or 14 inches, 
csjsc'cialiy on the plateau region. Often there i.s a snowfall 
instead of rain 'I'liis tyjx* of climate occurs in a few other 
})!act.s, a.s well, notably in tiie .Salt Lake arca.s of North 
America. 

(b) The Tibet Type , — found on the highest plateaus 
The climate is terribly severe : violent winds blow during the 
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greater part of the year. But what probably is tlie most 
characteristic feature of the climate is the enormous difference * 
between the sun and shade temperatures ; rocks in the sun are 
often hot to the touch, while m the shade it may be quite 
freezing. This has been attributed mainh’ to the exceptional 
rant}' of the atmosphere Precipitation is extremely small, 
and keen frosts are common m autumn and winter. Gyangtse 
which is not very far from Sikkim and Darjeeling has an 
annual rainfall of onl}' about 8 inches; Lhasa farther north 
has something like 18 or 20 inches. The precisely Tibetan 
type of Climate, it should be noted, does not preinil all over 
Tibet, It being restricted, in the main, to the highest plateaus 
— regions of 11,000 feet above sea-level Besides the high 
plateaus of Central Asia, this type occurs in the Bolivian 
plateaus of South America at and over similar heights. 

(c) The Gobi or Mongolian Type, — ^which, as the name 
suggests, is the characteristic climate of the Gobi or Shamo 
desert occupjang roughly the central parts of Mongolia. It 
is the climate pre-eminently of “lower elevations farther away 
from the equator,” — a climate characterized by very short 
summers and long chilly winters. The average winter tem- 
perature sinks often to 40°F., below the freezing-point and’ 
sometimes even to SO^F., below zero. The higher peaks of 
mountains, such as the Altai, remain covered up by a blanket 
of snow, except for a few weeks in summer which starts very' 
late and passes away almost as soon as it starts. Precipita- 
tion is practically nil, and even in the immediate vicinities 
“it is frequently concentrated in six weeks of the summer half 
year. Sometimes there is absolute diyness until the end of 
June” in the more fortunate regions around.^ Besides the 
Gobi region, the basins of Northern Tibet also fall under this 
group 


Case & Bergsmark, College Geography, pp 459-60. 
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(d) The Tmlt'sltui Tyf'i',— occurring nujnly on t!ic 
li-u-KicKK nf Soiuh-Wc'^t 5!!>cna. The Mirnnicr*, arc very 
lini, ihe Jit!y icnijH'rtitttfc bcJinr nrci S<PF. ; hut the 

u inters arc c<ihl for the latitiHlc, the mean teniiK'raturc in 
jammr>' usnaily drr'jipini: Ite'Iou rcro. Prcciftitaiion ranges 
from nlK'ut 3 or -I I’ndic'. ?n a'lrnit 6. and a progres'iie 
variatimi is marked towards the cast tiFl in file hills it comes 
«{i to alKint J I indies nr more as tJie figiirce obtained nt 
Samanjand and Tasldccnt dtow.’ TJie maxfinnm rainfall i*- 
commonh witnessed in the spiing 1'he prcdnniinancc of 
winds is a jmfcw'orfhy feature o: tlie climate; except in th.c 
mountain valleys wa’icrc strong Iwal winds prevail, the whole 
area i< almost s\\cpi over In' northerly, north-easterly, and 
north-westerly winds It is not exactly a desert t\(v; of 
climate, Init one of a s cry dry .step[)eland. 

These Temperate Desert Kegiows, like the Hot Deserts, 
have Ivren ajitly flescrilied as 'regions of lasting {Uflicwlly’. 
Not that the soil, ns a rtilc, is barren; it i' rather often jiotcn' 
lialh quite fertile lint the climatic conditions are mifavour- 
ahlc for crop prf'flnction and siinilai pursuits; in many jxarts 
even gracing is a difiicuU pro;>osition. Extreme Icnijicraturc 
nnctnaliojis, dessh'atiiig winds, dc-triiciisc hail-stoniis, and 
scant and uncertain rainfall, all combine to fnistrnto human 
efforts even in the adjoining .liens, where conditions arc said 
to lie comfciralively jas'onrahle These regions, therefore, 
remain sjvirsely jK/ptilalcd The greater part of them is used 
for grazing and men and animals arc contiiuially on the 
move from one pasturage to another. Tliis is especially the 

'It mu't !w noted tint in dctormiiiiif; anriitj or laimiditj, 
cvaporaiifij) h al<« to K* tal en into atcomil, tdmntolrjpicaliv tlw same 
nmfitjiu of rainfall in areas wnWy scinralcd from tee anotlttr does 
not itring about I'leiUical or sfmihr romlitions, since where the 
twiiperatnrc is high and ts-nporatton rapid there will tireswil a rcla- 
thely tin. atniosj.hcre than that of a pltcc with the same amoimt of 
ramtalt if the tcnuierauire and the rate of-ctaporaliun diticr. 
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case in the vast tracts of arid land in Inner Asia. Where 
conditions are suitable or have been made to suit the require- 
ments of man, as in the arid regions of North America, 
animal husbandry has been started. As in certain parts of 
the Hot Deserts, so in these Temperate Deserts irrigation 
sometimes makes the raising of crops possible. So even in 
these regions people have performed wonders by irrigating 
the soil in various ways, the ivater supply is derived from 
the adjacent highlands Wheat, maize, melons and fodder 
for sheep and cattle are fairly largely grown in the irrigated 
areas ^ In the irrigated parts of and South America both 
the vine and the sugar-cane are important But the desert 
areas proper have large tracts of land either too rugged or 
too high m salt content to make agriculture by means of 
irrigation quite profitable an enterprise. Temperate 
Deserts sometimes contain various minerals, and where 
these occur man has responded in his characteristic way. 

7. Mid-latitude Grassland Regions. — ^Theoretically 
these would occur in the heart of the continents where a 
Temperate Continental type of Climate prevmls, and the 
more extensive Temperate Grasslands of the world actually do 
occur m the mid-latitude interior of North America and 
Eurasia. The Prairies of North America and the Steppes 
of Southern Europe and Southern Siberia are the outstand- 
ing examples In the Southern Hemisphere we would not 
normally expect to find similar grasslands, because tlie land 
masses are so much narrower as to permit oceanic influences 
to enter them Yet this is far from being the case, the 
Pampas of South America, the Veld of South Africa, and 
the Downs of the Murray-Darling basin of Australia also 
belong to this group What may the explanation be? In 


’EH. Carrier, Tlic Tint sly Earth, p 108. 
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South Anuricu the rantjW'-, t!!Ous;h not far tfumvcd from 
tlic sras. arc ciTcotivcly rut oft by ihc Hitrh Andrs from the 
Westerly Winds of the Sotiih {'.irific. Tlie South African 
\cld o\u'« its origin J.irgciy to the fiigh cku-ation of the 
plntcjut — a factor that greatly n5fHhf!c.s tlir C'Cramc innncncc'; 
brougSu alKint by tiu* Soutii-ffast Trade Winds. The Grr.at 
Dividing Kangr of Au-'tiaiia, agniii, intcrfcrr.s witli liie 
rvcanic influences {xnctniting info the Dnvais I5ut tiiesc 
Tcmj>rratc Grasshnds of the Smitliern Hemisphere cxiiiliit 
Certain u,cn-nr’r’>rd ditTertncc.s trotn those of the Kortlicrn 
Hemisphere. t>svin<» ciiieRv to their nrarnCK- to the seas 
Tiic.se arc tcniix-rate !anei- not so miicii foi the general 
mildness of the tctnperatiirc ns fot luting situated in the 
Temi>crntc Zotics of tlic eanh — in the Middle Latitudes, A 
Continental tyjx* of Climate, v,c should never forget, i.s 
clmractcrired h\ sharp contracts, especially hetween the 
summer and winter temperature-. Summers arc, therefore 



Tempera- 

ture 
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exceedingly hot; no cooling breezes from the sea penetrate 
tliem. Consequently the average summer temperature rises 
over 60°F., often it is above 70‘’F., and sometimes even 
higher. But the summer is usually short, rarely exceeding 
thiee months in the year. Winters are long and difficult; 
neither narm ^^^esterl 3 • Winds nor warm ocean currents are 
there to counteract their severity. The average winter 
temperature falls below zero. This extreme continental 
tj'pe of climate does not, however, occur in the Southern 
Hemisphere because of the narrower land masses. Rainfall 
comes mainlj' in the spring and siunmer, because as the land 
' J^infall gradually begins to be heated in spring, low-pressure centres 
are formed, and winds begin to rush in from the ocean, 
laden with moisture, causing a moderate rainfall. Since 
TOrious local factors govern the actual amount of rainfall in 
each region, it is difficult to give e.xact figures that rvould 
hold good for all the regions In typical regions precipita- 
tion varies between 10 and 30 inches In the cold regions 
of the N. Hemisphere the rainfall in winter takes the form 
of snow. The natural vegetation is grass The light spring 
show'ers are ideal for the growth of grasses. These 
Temperate Grasslands, are, as a rule, treeless, because the 
characteristic light rain is not suitable to trees ; and the grass 
is usually softer and less coarse than that of the Tropical 
Grasslands 

Animal The animals, as in the latter, are of two kinds — swttt- 

footed grass-eating animals, represented by the antelope, the 
horse, the bactrian (two-humped) camel, the bison, the 
kangaroo, etc., and the carnivorous such as the wolf, the 
coj’ote, wnld dogs, etc , amongst which man must really be 
classed 

The mid-latitude grasslands have been chiefly devoted 
^Chisiiolm's Handbook of Commercial Gcogrofhv, p 41 . 
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to jjnirfjifr. nwl in nio-t jnrt' ot these rqjiniis live-stock and Ktjeep, 
their hy-pnxhirts fon'.iitntr tlte main source of wealth. Of 
a!! clonitsticatod animals the sheep is tin* most inijiortant, 
l>ecai!se having heen jirovided with cleft lips and oAcrtsd 
hy Inisliy ileeccs they can live on short grasses so as to 
snrvhc periods of drought and ui!h-.{and the long and .severe 
%sintcrs better tlun cattle. Thus th.e l’amp.as, the ^’c!d, the 
Downs, th.e Iviiropcan Stcp}«:.s fas well as some other plact;’- 
r.ot falling wilhi.o this group of regions l contain large mini- 
liers of -sheep. Hie Canadian and Russinti Prairies arc no!, 
however, snit.ahle for rpnte successful s!)ecj>-re.aring, though 
in and alwnt the Prainc region of the U.S.A. a gofxl nuiiilier 
of sheep arc well tended. The Steppe* of Asia as well as 
of some .adjacent are.t-. contain Large mimher of sheep, hut 
the figtircs are relative! v small i«ir r./{ii.arc mile. Cattle arc 
also important, jxinici'lirly in the Argentine and Uniguay, Cj«,’ 
though far less distributed than sheep Their nnmlvpr i^ 
alvo smaller than in the iuimid part.s of the Middle l-atiUuk% 
and even in the grasslands they arc distrihnteil m.ainly iti the 
v.ctlcr region.s, liccansc it is difilcnlt for them to sultsi-'t on 
short and liard-fihrcfl grasses. Althongli the Tcmprrilt' 
Gras.sland.s, particularly of the Southern Ikmisphere, arc 
still primarily sheep-rearing areas. agrienUure is fa.sl jnercas- . 
ing in imjvort.anec. Many of slu-sc region.s .are well irrigaicrl, 
and are under crops; c'lcepting the dry grasslands o' 
ivfongolia and ^^anchu^ia all tlicsc regions — the Prairies, the/ 
Pampas, the \T’!d, the Downs — arc now fairly well dcvc!or>p<j‘' 
the chief crop is wlic.at, except in South Africa where 
is of prime iniport.ancc ,* h.arley. 'sats and rve are 
iin|>ortant., Thii.s "the Tcni}K.T.atc Gras,sland.s liavc ' ' ‘ ' 
the world’s gnamarics, from which the deficicni' 
industrial countries arc made up With this 


’ Stainfi. A Cfwtwfra'al Geinjraflw . \i 29 
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of crop production has also come a revolution in the meat 
industrj" of these regions, because the huge randies are 
steadil}' being broken up in order to make room for wheat 
farming.^ A distinctive feature of these semi-arid regions of 
the Jkliddle Latitudes is their frontier diaracter; human 
settlements thus penetrate gradually along the fringes. 
Thus in all these regions settlement is still in progress. 

8. Mid-latitude East Coast Margins — ^The lands 
of the Mid-latitude East Coast Margins lie in the same 
latitudes generally as the regions having a Mediterranean 
type of Climate, but on the eastern side of the continents. 
These bear certain resemblances in temperature to the 
^lediterraneaiv regions, but an important point of difference 
is that the rainfall in these eastern lands comes mainly in 
summer. The climate is often called Warm Temperate and 
the lands Warm Temperate Regions. But as in the 
socalled Temperate Grasslands so even in these regions the 
climate is often characterized by sharp seasonal contrasts 
Jloreoi'er, these regions do not possess a single ty'pe of 
climate in the sense in which the ' Mediterranean regions 
have a single type.- But of course these different 
t 5 -pes agree in the fundamentals as do the various -types 
prevailing in the Temperate Desert Regions. That is why 
they are generally grouped together under a common name 
The Gulf States of the U S A , South-Eastern Brazil, 
Natal in Africa, the eastern half of China, and the southern 
parts of the East-Australian coasts are typical of these 
regions; whereas the north-eastern parts of the U. S. A, 
parts of the eastern coastlands of Canada. }vlanchuria and 
Japan belong to different sub-types of the main group. And 
ret there are considerable regional variations even in the 

“Stamp, A Commercial Geography, p 29 
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fnijral lAfiii’; Thc^c MiU-lntiludc l£:ast Con^t ^^arpi^s have 
iK-cn t!«is div!t!e4 hy Stainp4 



<'«■ Tltr Mim ^n-n’i" Hast Gust 
O inifWfp ttitJt the map on p ^3. 


(fl) The Soulli'BasU'ru Slates of the U. S. A . — These 
arc the celchratctl cotton-lands of the States, aiitl have «a 
moderate rainfaff all the year, fhouRh the summer tnonths. 
experience a tnaxinnnn !>cc-msc of (he low-pressure centres 
fr}rm(*<l h\ the Iicai iti tlic )ie,trt. of the continent, 

(h) yoilltcni and Cciiinil Chhia, — whicli really fall 
witliin the preat Monsoon region of Asia as does India. 
But there is so nxarhed a th'fterencc iu'chmate as to merit 
a .sej>ar.'itC' name — t he Oiinn tytie nf Climat e- Tlic rainfaii 
of course is due to the foimation of low -prc.ssurc centres 
which attract moisturc-fadcn winds from tiic ocean as it i.s 

‘Stamp. J Cattiiiterfia! Geenral-iiv, pp 2‘^-32- 
* Sdutlicrn China comes umter the t ropical ^fo!wo(l!l Climate 
liVe India and Jndo-China. See Stamp, Asia, p. 27. 
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the case in India and otlier Monsoon lands And it is 
summer rain, too. But the winter is ternbly severe in 
Nortliern and Central China, because o! the dry winds 
blowing from the heart of Asia Snow is quite common in 
winter even on the plains In Northern China even the 
greatest rivers often become frozen in winter. Some amount 
of winter rain also occurs, particularly in the coastal areas. 
This Qiina type of Qimate may, again, be dhuded into 
three sub-types : — 

(i) Northern China ty'pe, represented by the climatic 
conditions of Peking; 

(if) Central China type, represented by the conditions 
prerailing in Shanghai and Hankow;. _ 

(hi) Japan type, which is -mainly due to the insular 
position of Japan, typified by the climatological 
figures obtained at Tokj’o. 

The principal grams of Northern and Central China are 
wheat and millet, while nee is the all important food crop 
of the south. Cotton is a leading crop in Central China. 

(c) The Soufh-Eftslcrn Coaslhiids of Australia , — -die 
climate of which has received a new name — ^the Eastralian 
type of Qunate The rainfall occurs all the year round with, 
of course, a summer maximum, which is due chiefly to tlie 
Trade Winds. In u inter some influence of the Westerlies 
is also felt. It differs from the China tj pe of Climate chiefly 
in tivo particulars, — the winter is much milder, and the rain- 
fall is not monsoonal The normal vegetation is the eucaljTt 
forest. 

(d) The Natal region of South Africa, — where the 
climatic conditions are somewhat similar to those of tlie 
seaboard of New South Wales in Australia (south-eastern 
coastlands). Rainfall is light, but occurs intermittently at 


/f' 
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Jill with a innxiiinin! in MsinuJcr. It i-, tnufcd by 

tbr Trade Wiiulv The Cf)a5.t is kept A\nrnt in n inter by 
'Annn asrrentv Warm Temperate forcsti occur. 

(c) 77ic of Vfmjtuty and South-Eastern 

i>?, where. n!j;im, the dmjnlic condition arc ^r^^ncui!a^ 
ciiniinr to those of (hr •-iiuth-castcnj coasthnris os' yitistmha, 
hnt snore jwrticulnrJy pcrkijw to thoM; of the N.''tnl rcsjion of 
South .Africa. Knisifnii i*- fairh and o<.'ctir.s mainly in 
sumnser, due to the Trade Wissds. 'Hicre is an varm ocean 
currtist aiou.i; tin, east coast, keepinjt; it uansicr th.nn the v.c-sl 
coast. Warm Tctnj'fratc Forest.^ ocettr in-re also. Thn.s 
the Climatic conditions of the Mid-latiuulc Ikist Coast 
Margins in the Smsthirn llemisphcie arc, on tin, whoie, 
.vijnil.ir. 

It still k: clear fratis a general .^irvey of ihtsc regiosts 
that the natund segetation. despite all hwal vnriattotss, is 
everywhere characterized hy the prc.scnce of tall trees; and 
where rainfall is well dislrilnucd evergreen torcst.s alwi occur. 
Thc.'-c exerpreen forc,st? have well liccn descrihed a.'- 'Warm 
Tem])tratc Rain Forests/ and arc said to ri\-al the Equatorial 
Forests, though naturally llicse are nniJi Ic.ss dense.’ Palms 
and tree ferns arc characteristic of mans of these forests. 
The out«-tanding feature in the Gulf Statc.s of North America 
is the presence of both hroad-lcavcd and coniferous forests, 
and pilch pine is obtained from the latter. The Mid-latitude 
East Coast Margins arc said to be eminently .suited to human 
occupation and development.- Tims Centra] China is 
almost .saturated with people, and Ks one of the mo--t demsely 
inhabited .agriculUiral lands of the world with a density of 
3,000 or more })cr .«qiiarc mile Rice, cotton, tea and silk 
arc the princi]M! prcxlucts. The Gulf .States of the I’. S. A . 


Gei5cr.-it 
dwtacter of 
\'cgeial!on. 


’ Stamp, 4 Comirercial Geoarafltv, p 31. 

* Ciiisholin's Hai'dhool of Cammernal Geegraphy, p. 43 
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Location 


have been aptly described as ‘the world’s storehouse of 
cotton' *, and the famous Maize Belt of North America lies 
immediatel}’ to the north The sea-board of Eastern 
Australia as well as the coastal region of Natal in Africa 
has witnessed the migration of large number of people in 
recent years In the heart of South America, however large 
tracts of these forest lands yet remain to be penetrated ■ 
because mainly of their swamp}’ and unhealthy character^ 

III. THE REGIONS OF HIGH LATITUDES 

9. The Deciduous Forest Regions. — ^These occur 
mainly on the u estern margins of the continental land mass^ 
like the IMediterranean lands, but on the poleward side of 
tlie latter. For this reason these areas are known as the 
‘West European’ type of natural region The climate is also 
referred to as the “West Marginal ripe of Climate " Another 




Tur, MAjui' nr thi’ wonsn •?/ 


.Mgnirsoint facJ ihc uf tJtesc rcf^iniis ts tlicir 

uitlsijt Uic Wc'ii’Uy Wintl Bch. As tl’.c 
i-ui itjumiins: ihf r.ic'litcri'riutan Sea coii'>5itnte the 
anr] jii 1^1 typical of tiu- Mofiiterrancan o'' the worhl. 

i'O the larttci-t area !K'!ot!i;5ng to the nccnlutnic Forot grinip 
is Xorlit'Wrvtc! n Kt!to{s:. Ihe tiortli-nesterii ro.i<tIaiids 
incItKltnj: iJritish Coliinihia form .such a rr;rioii in Xorth 
America, In the .'Southern Hemisphere a smail tiact in 
southern Ciiile, .nml the is!iu<is <»f T.T^tnama and New 
Zcainnd in Auvtinlasia Intlouj; to this s;tnui*. Since the 
rxttions tie in the j'^deivard sectmus of tli- 'remi'ernte Zones, 
and arc in the ctoo-st {kts'itite proximity to tiie oceans, 
ttic climate ptcradiu'^ in thim is often called 'The Cool 
TenifK-ratc Oceanic Ciinuite,’ Sitice tltcsc rci’ions lie in the 
1 k) 1 of the Westerlies, niinhll throiijjiit.ut ii:c year and small 
seasonal <if tent^wratnre arc Uie cliicf characteristics of 

tlie clinnte. But niiti ttirmu'hout the ycaj tloe^ not mean 
that the5c Deciduous Forest rcttion*. arc com]virah!e nith the 
Equatorial JicennK, 'Flje Westerlies are c-xtremely variable 
and hy no means as .steady as the Tia<!c ^\’ind^ 
Hence cyclone.' anti anti-cyclones are a distinmiishinr; feature 
of the weather. These are jsar ex-ccUence thi oceanic or 
niarinr* laru!' of the world In l'uro|>c. thi' marine t)p(’ ‘O 
elimate leaches far to the north, mainly Uecause of tiie 
drift of wann \vatci,s-~a contimiatum of the famous Gulf 
Stream — whiclt is not retarded hy land liarriers. Thus the 
shorts of the British I-Ies and NorthAVestern Europe are 
kejit usirm and free from ice even in winter, lihistwaids, 
however, the winters arc, in the main, progressively colder 
and stimmer.s correspondingly wanner, because of the relative 
distance of tiic regions from the scm, Tiiat is why 
geograjihers frequently distinguish two suh-types of this 
climate in Eiiroix:; 


Tcmiitra- 
lure a'vt 
R.iiiiiall. 


Divisions. 
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(aj The Noi th-lVest Euiopean Type , — characterized 
by conditions almost t3'pical of the Cool Temperate Oceanic 
Climate. Summers are cool, winters mild, and rainfall fairly 
abundant all the year. The average temperature of January 
IS above the freezing-point, making an average of about 40°F. 
for the whole year. The whole of the British Isles, Northern 
Spain, roughly the Western half of France, Belgium, Holland, 
most of Denmark, and the narrow western fringe of Norway 
come under this sub-division But conditions in Denmark 
and the Norwegian fringe referred to are slightly different 
because of their more northerly location Denmark, though 
not farther north actually than the British Isles, is farther 
east, and less fortunate, therefore, to benefit from the warm 
North Atlantic Drift which flows along the west coasts of 
the British Isles towards the North Pole. 

(b) The Central Eniopean Type , — ^ivith a January 
temperature about or below the freezing point. Winters are 
colder, summers warmer, and rainfall, generally speaking, 
comparatively light Thus ivhile some parts of the British 
Isles, particularly on the west, h^ve a rainfall of over 80'^ 
it is as low as 18" in Eastern Germany. Roughl}^ the eastern 
half of France, Switzerland, Germany, some . parts of 
Northern Italy, practically^ the whole of the Balkans, the 
southern parts of Noiway and Sweden, etc , fall within this 
sub-group 

The northern parts of the Nortli American west coast 
get a good rainfall all the year round from the South-West 
Anti-Trades (South-Westerlies). It is 80" in the wetter 
parts, but progressively less eastivards The warm North 
Pacific Drift keeps the west coast warm in winter, and 
when in summer New York on the east is nearly as hot as 
Bombay, the west coast is kept cool by the influence of th« 
sea Southern Chile similarlj' receives its moisture from th< 


I 


lur MAjoK nj''^Ta ‘if.jo.w or tut wopi.h -10 

X, \V. AiUs^Tradc' (Xonh-\Vc>tcrHc.i) all the jear rotuui, 
ntul X Kept ohjI by tre cuUl IVitjvian :«iui tbc Antarctic 
Curretn-. 'r.i''5itnni:t ;\vA Xj«' Z'-alatul nlM* {all withns tlit 
WeJtfriy Wind lk!t ; or.iy the eMretne northern end of Xcw 
Zealand, lynsi: it! the ^:•!!!e l.iisujde ac Sivtin, bn', a rlitnatc 
-<n,r\!, bat cn;t!|xrrab!c with tlir.t i>f the Mcdticrmnean land^- 
KaiiJtaV.. ot coisrsc. frrun a ntaN'imnm of v-’cll over *10" 

in the 'ae'tcrn j’'ariN t*i rdK-.r.t 20" in the caet 'I'he m.iNinmtn 
in Tn'wania jX U'-’ardh ovn “0’'. udnle tint of Xew Zcnl.nid 
!v < /iT', Tb.e cl)!:' •!< !>• <«'en>iic and hejm' jfpiihlt 

Idn* itatnra! vci^eUitien <<f th«‘«.c Gtol Tettisyrntc repons, 
like that of the land*;, is jatid to he the Dteidnons 

Forcat. ihit tin- Deeide.on'- l'or«*sts of the Iv.o cHntatic Wactilian. 
rtj^ions difTer: in the Mrirjcoon lands treo .died their leaves 
•n the hot keison as a nt'-ans o\ [irf-tertK’n nitaiiot tlie tlronj^ht ; 
in the Cool Temperate Kej^ioris this rci-tiiiir {kcriwl comc-s in 
the cold season for prt tcction apainst the onenming frosts 
These Temperate Dccithions Forests gcricrally jsrnvidc goo<l 
Stnibcrs of (he hardvovvl vr.rtetv ; the timhrr is. of course, 
softer at!<I niueh more eadly worked than that of tlic Eqtia- 
tnriaj forests. The eciK, dm, maple, beech and birch arc the 
typitnl varieties Ikii tliis picture js truer of Europe than of 
other places: most of Xonh-Western and Central Eurojx: 
v.as fonncrly covered hy Temperate Dccifhious Forests; but 
in Xorth America lbc> are a rarity; several ty[>es of ever- 
green conifers, reign supreme even in the Cool Temperate 
ftccanic areas. In ^outh.ern Cdtile, again, C'*'*! TcmjKTate 
Deciduous Forests occur; but conditions are somewhat 
different in Tasmania and Xcw Zealand, of which little is 
definitely known yet. 

The Cool Temperate climate is said to l>c the most 
i^^mducivc to human jjrogrcs.s, l>ccausc it i.s cold enough to 
induce man to lake to inamial work for maintaining bodily 

4 
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Jilan. 


Location 


warmth in isinter, nor are the summers so hot as to render 
outdoor work unpleasant and troublesome. Most of the great 
industrial countries of the world — Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia — are located in this region ^ 
We are also told that the marine regions have the most 
invigorating type of climate, and so far as human energy is 
concerned, North-West Europe, Western U.S A , and 
Canada rank the highest. These West marginal lands m 
the cool temperate zone are knoMti as “regions of effort 
as here man is rewarded in proportion to the effort made 
by lum Most of the areas formerly covered by^ Cool 
Temperate Forests, particularly in Europe, are now under 
temperate cereals like wheat, barley, oats and rye, in the 
warmer parts we find maize Fruits are also abundant, and 
inlcude apples and pears The Cool Temperate Regions 
of North America are also said to be equally suited for 
similar development; but considerable areas of British 
Columbia are too mountainous for settlement, and tlie deep 
valleys separating the mountain ranges are often very 
thirsty, precipitation in certain areas mounting no higher 
than 5" a year. New Zealand is also being rapidly develop- 
ed Southern Chile, however, still remains quite undeve- 
loped, because rainfall is too much and the region is too 
mountainous to be developed with piofit and ease- 

10. High Latitude East Coast Margins. — These 
regions are confined to the Northern Hemisphere, because 
tlie land masses of the Southern Hemisphere are too narrow 
for the development of the climatic conditions peculiar to 
the East Coast Margins of the High Latitudes These 
regions are located generally m the same latitudes as the 
Deaduous Forest Regions, but are on the eastern side of 


i J^ondbook of C.wiiiicrcial Geography n 45 

Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography^ p 45 
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the continental hsul mns-rs. The r.orth-«i‘.ieni jwrts of 
the U.S.A , the MnniijiK- ProYmee.*' ami t!ic St J^nwrcncc 
A'ullcy of Ouusfk i-tnnjiriH- this jtronp in Xorth America 
Itt Asia the i'- cojnj<ri'i*«i hy Martchnria, Aimiria, — 

njsi! hy t!fti^„ parts f»f Xortii Ottirv winch Ixirfler 

o!) them. Tiiotntii ii:e<c rty.’ioiis ncctir in l!i«- same latitudes 
as. the Deciduous Forest Rij^ions. the^t east co.\st.s arc not 
hH'ated in tiie \^\•str!!y Wind iJeli; so dc.s|)ite the inodcrat- 
ir."^ mdiieno? of th<’ *K-e.a!i. winVh. no dotiiis, ijreatlv mofiiilcs 
the c-xtretnes of lic.at and cold, these arc repduns of far lower General 
teni|serasute in winter than arc the corrosiyjndmit arca.s on ‘^"‘n'^'ctcr. 
the wcst/m margins tif tiie ivirtiieni continents — the Deci- 
duous Forest Rcttions, Sununers arc, again, hotter The 
two regions may ht-st he considered fcpamtcly: 

(r j The Leureniujit 7 yfi' *>/ Clmwle, — is found around 
the mouth of the St. Dawrcncc in Xorth America, hut nn> 
he held to e\tend fatlhcr so .n.s to include Xnrth-liastcrn 
U.S..'\ , the Maritime Provinces and the St. I.awrcnce 
\'a!k-y of Canada Rainfall occur.s all the year round hc- 
cau'-e mainly of the X. E. Trarles, and is well distributed. 

The natural ^egel3tion is wotKiland or uircsi consisting of 
a mixture of drcKiuoiis and coniferous trcc.s. CXu.s, wheat, 

Imrley and ryt, as well as much i>otnto, arc grown, and 
the jKople practise nuNcd farming as in England The 
Xew England S!nte.s occupying the extreme north-east of 
the U.S,.\., .still tompri.se a .similar region of mixed 
fanning The climale, thnugli less se\crc than that of the 
Prairies owing to the pro.ximity of the sea, is e.xtremcly 
cold in winter because of the cold l..al)rador Current. The 
St. Lawrence liccomcs ice-bound for tiirec or four niontlis 
of tile year, and the fiorts of Montreal and Quebec cannot 
be used in winter. The ports of St. John and Ilalifax, on 
the Atlantic seaboard, however, remain open all the year. 
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(&) The Manchurian Type oj Climate , — is often re- 
garded as a sub-type of the China Type. It exhibits close 
resemblances to the Laurentian Type, but differs from the 
latter in respect of rainfall, which is essentially monsoonal. 
It is, moreover, characterized by sharper contrasts because 
of the greater size of the land mass of Asia. Dairen bn 
the shores of the Yellow Sea has an average January 
temperature of 24° F , while the temperature rises up to an 
average of 76°F , m July or August Harbin farther north ^ 
has a January average of about zero and a July average of 
about 72°F Rainfall, being monsoonal, is restricted to 
the summer; but the total rainfall is much less than it is in 
Japan Moukden has an annual average of 26* 1" and Harbin 
of 18' 7". Like Montreal and Quebec of Canada the port of 
Vladivostok remains ice-bound in winter The climate, 
though severe, is healthy, and suited particularly to cereal 
farming Valuable forests grow ; the most important of the 
timbers is the Manchurian pine, spruce, silver fir, red pine, 
larch and oak are also obtained in large numbers. As yet 
forestry has not advanced up to normal expectations. 
Manchuria is said to be one of the most favoured agricul- 
tural spots in the Far East The chief crops are soya beans, 
kaoliang, millet, maize, wheat and rice; of these the so}^ 
bean is the typical crop, occupying, as it does, nearly- a 
quarter of the total area under cultivation Manchuria has 
been witnessing a steady immigration of peoples from the 
neighbouring lands, particularly from China and Japan, for 
some time; of the immigrants the Chinese, however, form 
the majority. It has well been described as a “Land of 
Opportunities.”^ 


■kf See ^fanchuna, Laitd of Opportunities, published by the South 
Manchuria Railway Co (New York, 1922), and the Report on Pro- 

r)airen!”l929“" ^y the same company at 
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IL The Comferous Forest Regions. — hoc.iUul 
itftrihuanl iu-yoiui the DiTidimHs Fore.->ts ami the High 
i.atiu‘.tk lia'.t C<ki<{ .^!argsn'< are the vast Coniferous Forest 
Region*- i.f the uorhl. lornung almost a (('tuiiutous sitii- 
Arctic l*e!l fruin the north-uestem conrnu-s of Kuiojic to 
the uorih-eastcru .shmrs of ,\nicriea, liroVcen only in tlie 
luhlway hy tiie narrow Hchruig Strait. In America tliis 
K'it inchule*. the iore-.tefl interiors of Ab>iK.a and Canada 
ue.ariy ns far '•outh .as the St. k-iun-nce river, and, tliougli 



Tu» Cdsiui'n-'. Fo'.r-ST Ko.ions. 


farther otT from the .\ixlir Circle tnward.s the cast, it touches 
the .'^onthern limits of the FTigid Zone westwards. In 
1-htmsia this Udt of conifers cmhraccs the forested areas of 
Norway, Sweden. Finland, Xorth and Central Russia, and 
.Siberia. In carious jilaces u |M*nctratcs beyond the -Arctic 
Circle. lint the Coniferous Forest Regions are not wholly 
confined to the Nortlicrn Ikmispliere alone, allhougii the 
c'ctertt of similar forest regions in the Southern Hemisphere 
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, is unimportant and negli^ble. Only tlie extreme south of 
South America and the mountains of New Zealand have a 
climate comparable with that of the coniferous forests of the 
north It is well to admit here, however, that thousands 
upon thousands of square miles of these forest regions 
Tempera- remain as yet practically unexplored and unmapped. The 
ture, average temperature in most places is low, with an annual 

average of less than 40°F. The seasonal range in places 
near the ocean is comparatively small; but in the heart of 
the forest region the climate is of the Continental sub-Arctic 
type — often called the Cold Temperate Qimate, which, like 
all other types of the Continental Climate, is cliaracterized 
b}' an extreme seasonal range ^Midsummer temperatures 
of 80° F , are common, and in many places reading of 90°F , 
or over have been obtained In some places a seasonal 
range of over 100°F , has actually been recorded, — the 
greatest range in the world. Thus in the town of Dawson 
on the Yukon temperatures of 95°F., and — 68°F , have been 
registered. A drop of 40° within 24 hours is not also un- 
common. The Cold Pole of the earth, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, really belongs to this region ; at Verkhoyansk 
in Siberia a temperature of — ^93-6°F , has been registered; 
this is said to be 20° or 30° lower than the estimated 
ininimuriT at the North Pole^ Winters “are' very long, — 
nowhere less than of seven months’ duration; and summers 
corresponding!}' short, being confined to a period of three 
montlis where they are the longest, and connected by n 
month of spring and another of autumn. Winter generally 
commences in September, — on the poleward margins even 
earlier. — ^accompanied by severe frosts and a rapid fall of 

' But probably tbe continent of .Antarctica has the lowest tempera- 
fb'^re temperature as low as — 24'‘F in midsummer and 
— /o-F in late spring have been recorded See Ronald Amundsen, 
The South Pole (1929) 
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tcmwraturc. AJor.;: sIk' in Otinfln and Aln4;a, 

ncif a,*- alunfj the- Amur u! SiUcria, >lnrp fr<W 5 !«:fnrc 
the t’urrl 't\cck of Au]:!!?-* hi^ Hajunl. Stmv.-rtorm*. nrc 
rf'uuitun 'J1)u« fx-fure the,»unnth of Kovcmt'cr slip- auay, 
il’.e forc^t^ are eoveret! uiiii she ^^r^l laver t>\ ^nciw. Tlic 
advent o{ tser.'iMw! lo tfse l>reak*up of the tcc ojj 

t’lC !'.«^rthem rhtr«. It i*- sn April that tl'c j;cneraiiy 
hepins to dt‘aj' 5 >ear; lint th-' growth of vcpcieitioii <l{>es not 
cutnuH’ficc till atay ; yet n- Into a- .Jtitje snow i», frequently 
«ccn on the woMed r.o'-shern sh-.jvs in Xorth Itu'-'in. With 
ilu' e.strfnie ranpe of {e!iij>traturf there h a co''te‘.po!idinp 
jy^-onal raupe in the Impth m' day ami nipht. During the 
wintc! in'plus are lonp and dav< eorre^fvandiriitiy .‘•luirt. The 
hrief Mimim-r aspun, !•• i !i,u ..-terirt d hy d.'v\''- ,f. InUp 
eiphteen or twenty h>-urc or more, ’aith the re>-i!li that the 
land t\‘nnns up to :> remarkable deprec. rrccipitati'-m is Prcciplta- 
sniall, varyinp penrrally from 7 to IS inehe« annually, and 
hut tor the low rate of evajvfiration most of these fore.st 
rctpini'. ^^ouhl he scnu-dtascn. A little less than half the 
total amiual previpitation amics as rain dmrinp the three 
summer months of June, July and Aupust ; tlie preattr jvtrl 
of the iirwdpitation comes in the fonu of siaov ; thiv snow- 
fall, thouph hy nn means uholiv restricual $o vsdnter, necur*. 
mainly in the cold seasoti. 'Phtre is .a proptessue decrc.ase 
of hiih Slimmer r.ainf.nll and %\inl'T snow from south to 
north. The riicrs o; the-e icpixti.s it! the Xorihcrii Hemis- 
7 )here fltov in a penera! nortlicrly direction towards the 
Arctic Oce.nn herause of the pcneral slojic of the land in 
that direction, and rcmaui icebound throuphnui the wdntct. 

In tiir sprinp the up|Kr conrsc> in the warm south melt, 
wliih towards the Aictic Ocean it is still winter, with the 
rcsiili that lloml waters spread far and vdde so :is to turn 
the coniferous forests into a v.a'l forested mor.iss. This is 
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particularly true of Siberia. The land surface of tliese 
regions reflect the effects of glaciation; continental glaciers 
moving southwards have scraped off the soil and carved out 
mail}'' a glacial lake basin. Thousands of lakes, as well as 
swampy lands, are seen in Northern Canada, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Siberia Finland, it is interesting to know, is said 
to have more than 50,000 lakes of various size, and 12 per 
Vegetation, cent of her total area is said to be covered by inland waters ^ 
The natural vegetation everywhere is the evergreen Coni- 
ferous Forest or Taiga — ^‘the world’s great storehouse of 
soft-wood timber, such as pine, fir, and deal.-’" The thick- 
skinned resinous leaves of these trees are said to be a pro- 
tection against both cold and unusual loss of moisture. The 
finest trees are found in the warmer southern parts ; farther 
south the forests pass into mixed hardwood and softwood 
forests — deciduous and coniferous trees; polewards they 
pass into the stunted trees peculiar to the Tundra region 
The great Coniferous Forest Belt of North America is the 
most important in the world , the Scandinavian and Russian 
forests of Europe are less extensive : the timber of the vast 
Siberian forests is often of a poor quality because of their 
swampy conditions 

Animal The animals of these regions are protected from the 

cold by thick and multi-coloured fur; the silver fox, the 
Man. patch fox, the Chinchilla rabbit, the mink, and a host or other 

furred animals were abundant in the past In the modern 
world furs are highly prized, especially by women, because 
of their beaut} , style, costliness and w armth The main fur- 
producing regions are round the Hudson Bay in Canada 
Fur trade and the forest regions of Siberia •* Another important 

'Case & Bergsmark, College Geography, p 474 
' Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography, p 46 
“Fur IS not w'holly a product of the Coniferous Forest Regions; 
it IS found in the Tropics as well The port of Bombay, for instanc^ 
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>fi thc^c miinnH >s nf coHt."', Uu* 
indu^trj. The iiuitxrr U mtuiml for ,•« varirty of u^f > Hkc 
ffiel, mine pmp«. . ktft the of vo*-;-!- 

piilp for pafHrr i- rapidly oittwcifilisiu: all, Tht* trees are 
fellnl in the niiUer, and are tlraj^ijctl ovet the ‘•svnv w> ♦!>" 
rivers, nhctJCf they are carried to the ‘■aw-nhlK uhrn tie 
sjio'.v jiTclts, M.iny nf tiie forc'-ts nf {!s<* \\<>rW 

liaxe Ix-cii deplctctl; brj^c rrteive."^ now vee't only in Cafiada 
and Rfissia. TIsc'-c uoesi rcftfosi'- arc j;»!’.er.atK '^tmnres 
o! witer ixtuer. The Ininl .•'tirfaci', Iteinf! <l<i;tef} alenit with 
innuinemhlc plaeial l-iKc.'-, provide.^ rnto.ral otehnwits and 
atorafje kasitts for the river.v of which run nloni’ the 
riopcv in ft ‘-erks of rapi'k ant! falH. Tlu^e cofvHti'in'i 
make {Kivsihlr the coft'-fritettori of hyilro elnfric pbnl'-. asuf 
nitli them she j»rf«\vth of itnuinfaettirr. Atii>iher kntur con- 
tTibminj' to the Kfowt'n of indti-tricf !*• the ahninlatu'e of 
ran iintctiak~~<'f.[«(cial!y n«vt«J and tthncfak N'orthenf 
Camda lus ^raUiahlc depanU r.f tp.dtS, silver, eojsjKr, nickel, 
rirjc, cobalt n)ul ashesto'*. Xtotln rt) S*-amh'« ivia is celeljrated 
for hif'h-^rade iron ore. some of nhieh cotUain as muvh as 
(/) ]>er cent., ptsre iron. I’lie c\trr!iie shortness f>! siininrer 
rt>r!(litions ifi these rettions i> irrsuftirirnt for the rij'-mii'.'' 
ot-rercak; nor is the fjladatcd ojil fertile errmst^t for crcip 
prodiirtion. flut since the loss <tf nv.islnre is srrul! the 
prthiuction of .s<jiiie of the h.iniirr crops is 5»K,ifi!e in leit.nn 
areas Thus .sonre oats and harhy arc jitroun in sjv^-cialiy 
f.avonred sjxrtsjlnit .asjrsctilnire in these rejpons svill ahvays 
remain a minor indtistry. 

cctKjrts I, Tree j'lijmnnts of for e>.er> scar, si"-‘e are olitaus'-jS mainly 
frotn ilie mmeitaimms irarts of A*k. Many of th** iroim.a! s>r!t-' 
arc, IhH'cvtr. <o!lrcir<| in Jiffili ulere rls. aimr'ijjl.i-re 5* 

mach flteihr to that rif tl'c o/n! north .Nrsentira, Paraptiav r.mi 
UruRtiay aho cspirt fnij (hioneh hurnos .\irr- l!e»j fust an’, 
limveter, obt.atnts! from the fopSer lalittidcs 


Soft Vi cot 
indtotry. 


Power an! 

Mafnt- 

fattnrfsv 


Mirv-fak, 


AffievdUlrt. 
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Precipita- 

tion 


Vegetation 


is — 54°F in mid-tvinter. The Arctic regions of east central 
Siberia are, however, colder; but the coastal regions of 
Norway in the same latitude are 40° to 6° tvarmer than 
the east centi'al regions of Sibena, o\\ iiig, no doubt, to the 
Yvarm winds and ocean currents from the Atlantic Though 
the sun is never very high above the horizon in summer, it 
shines for many days together, with the result tliat tlie land 
has scarcely any time to radiate the accumulating heat ui 
course of the exceedingly short nights. The atmosphere 
consequently is extremely hot for the latitude: a tempera- 
ture of 90°F. is not uncommon in the lower Tundra, and 
in some places a shade temperature of even 100°F., has been 
recorded. Precipitation, as in the Hot and Temperate 
Deserts, is almost non-existent except for occasional snow- 
falls which at times assume the proportion of snow storms 
The Westerlies (Anti-Trade Winds'!, it is interesting to 
note, acquire a spiral movement as they sweep poleward; 
this movement about either pole is known as the ‘circumpolar 
Mhirl;’ and since the whirling wind has an inevitable ten- 
denc}' to rise the polar regions are. contrary to our expec- 
tation, area of low barometne pressure although the 
temperature is very low. The air, thus rising above the 
poles, moves equatorward, and settles to the surface in the 
Horse Latitude Belts. From the Horse Latitudes it moves 
to the Equator so as to merge into the regular Trade Winds, 
thus establishing a perfect circulation.- The Polar Regions 
are too cold for forests The natural vegetation in the 
Arctic Tundras is moss and lichen, with small bushes and 
stunted trees near about the Coniferous Forest Belts Grass 
and herbs are also not rare. But the soil, as well as the 
climate, is almost totally unfit for the raising of crops. The 
richness of summer vegetation, too. has little economic value. 

■J F ChambeTlain, Ccot/raphy, p 55 



THr ru:vi\< 1^’ ini 

T*!f ivrtit }Kit.ih!e an'ni.-iK of 'ftiJi'lrn Kojjh*,! arc the 
15 ui 4; ».\ tlse c;in?>*.u or ru’v’.n-r l!f>rc- asul Innitijj*. I*’’'’'- 
un- aI->> imj-tirtnot. Aiiion^ tbr cirnixor^s tho ccicbrAtcd 
Ix/inr MijiTTsnr <!• lit*. Tn'ii’C'ii.'i’ v . 

v.ofxc'; and lo'.cs ntr fo'.md in Inrjjct !mftd«r-, 'iltc i-t’al, 
the x'.aJni;>, the whair, ns v.eH as vera* hsnds of (tdi and 
htrds. arc fourd in the adjoirdn;; *eas :uid the coastal lands 
of ihf ssilar tr.oo-,-. l.it* Jo ih** t-d.-ir n tn.cd-- 

no tnrnsion. Js as hard as it ra:t !k-. .’uid >c{ nnn Im^ 
hr.ntcl the hardship- as >,vr!l as tho danoir-. T!ie Eshintos, 
the the SanimoU's, the Yakvits, arc the actual ndnhi- 

tattts u! the Artt’c rtpions Ititt the jv^tnlritinn is jirittirally 
•very eniali. The chief r<cu|ct!u<ns <•; the fc^opie arc Ininuiij;, 
f;<h5sis:« iwtd tendin," tlu* reindeer. The while m-in has 
introdnecd tnitniij; and rrinderr f.ntnirt: iii 'otsa- places, 
csj'ceially in .Mashi. Tne tiuvcinmeiu t.’ the I’ < A.. Have 
done im;ch for iIk* tlcveh-pmcnt of tin .Arctic region of 
Alad.a, and the Sccoiid Five Yctir I’i.ati ( i of tile 

l“S5U., has aho done tnnch to develop the p^ostliilities 
of the SilKTiait Tundras. It stems not tinhkely, therefore, 
that thicse repiisns hate fairly jjocwl tsossjhilitics in the future. 

Yet thc\ mint remain relatively undevctopeci ft-r an indefinite 
]X'riot} heiKv. if ncit for all time to come. 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1, Dcfim a tnuital renh'U and ftce an illuslr.riion \sith a dcs- 
criiiti'on oj an area th.it may In de‘fri'>e'!. (C U. Inter, ‘23). 

2 Witat do SOU rreari hy .a ‘natural rCFion'" Into how tnany 
natural regions can tht v.orld he dhidedr Name them and indic.ate 
their position in a inaji U. P p, Ml, ’32) 

3. Dcwribi. the cHinattc rcyinns vsith special reftrcicc to the 
animal and plant life to l>e fimnd in «ach of them (C. U. Intir., '2-1). 
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4 What do >ou mean by a Mediterranean type of Climate, and 
in what parts of the world other than the Mediterranean region tills 
climate is found? (U.P ’31, CUB Com , ’25, Inter., ’27, ’41, 
’43, ’46) 

5 Account for the Mediterranean t\pe of Climate, and compare 
It with the monsoonal type Also give the chief products in each of 
them (C U Inter, ’25, ’30, ’33, ’35, ’40, B. Com, ’29, ’33) 

6 What are the chief conditions which determine the position 
of deserts both cold and hot^ Do you know any desert of commercial 
value’ (C U. Inter, ’27). 

7 Explain the following phenomena 

(i) In the Mediterranean region most of the rain falls in 
winter months 

(it) Cnilised man is found mostly in the lowland regions of 
the Temperate Zone (I P. S , ’32). 

8 Give a general description of the climatic conditions and 
their relation to the economic de\elopment m those areas of the 
world characterised by the west marginal type of climate. (U.P. ’34) 

9 Gnc an account of the conditions of climate and vegetations 
in areas having the St Lawrence type of climate. Show tlie 
influence of these on human development (U P. ’41). 

10 What do you understand by the Monsoonal type of climate’ 
Describe its characteristic products (C. U Inter , ’44) . 



CHAPTHR IV 


COMMODITIES OF VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL ORIGIN 

Acnculttirc tncltjdinjj j-lock-rai'-iiip is tiie nioit iiiJjvjrtant 
priman (Kc»it.ainn nf man. CiiiUvalor.s of tlic bud and 
brc(,‘<lfr<i of ^tfKk the rrproductuc jmiwct*. of jibiits and 
anitn.d^ lo iticro;!»<- and profliicn. TIk’ dtstiilniSion 

of as^Ticultnral prcMinctN over ific Mirfacc of the earth 1=; 
mainly dettrmine<i bj the nnitire of the climate (pji. 11, 12) 
and character of the The clinntic factors s{>ccialiy 

hmnidiu and ir jnjKrainrc arc the most j(nix)rtant l>nt the 
hTjj'')rtance of soil cannot he o\ ei lix Aed. 

Soil if thichy jpound-np rock coiitniniint sometimes Ct.i'ssifiotJof 
ns tmich as 95 jver. cent-, minemls besides sonic or^pmic matter 
derived from the decay of jibiU and animal life. TJicrc are 
no .s^jils that do not contain some plant hx)d. Absolute 
infertility in a soil is rare. Like climate sod may also he 
classified into a mimher of t)}>c,-.. Soils difter from one 
another in two jxarticnl,ir.s-~-nief/mHfrn/ or phystca! pto- 
pcrlics and chciiiica} (onslslucitts. Physically they difTcr 
in h'xlurc or tlie condition of their jiai tides. On tlie basis of 
texiuri' they ni.iy he dassificd as sands, silts and clay'. 

Sandy soil contains more than 60 jier edit, of •.and and 
10 jicr cent, of day. They are easily v.orkcd hut v.atcr 
drains away tjuickly. Clayey soils contain a high proportion 
of day. They arc sticky \\hcn avet and Iiard when dry and 
.*.o difficult to work. Sill Loam soils contain much day , less 
sift and yet legs sand. 
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But it is inadequate to classify soils only on the basts of 
Soil struc- texture, which is purely a mechanical or physical property. 

Soils differ from one another as much in structure as in 
texture, and what is perhaps more important, structure is 
essentially due to tire presence of certain chemital substances 
like calcium, magnesium, potassium etc , as well as of organic 
matter, or. as it is often called, humus, which is the product 
of vegetable and animal deca}’. Soils closely similar in 
texture are often found scattered over regions widely 
different in general climatic conditions; but this is scarcely 
the case so far as structure is concerned, because structure, 
being a reflection mainty of the chemical and organic consti- 
tuents of the soil, must differ from one climatic region to 
another. Alluvial lands, especially large deltas, are coni- 
, monly remarkable for their fertility' because, in addition to 
the fine texture of the soil, they contain chemical substances, 
as well as organic matter, derived from the wdiole basin of 
the rivers forming them. The almost inexhaustible fertility 
of the Ganges delta is an outstanding example So also are 
the beds of dried up lakes The areas of heavy rainfall all 
the year round are generally much less fertile than we would 
normally expect them to be, because the rains carry away 
eitlier into the subsoil or away in the. drainage waters huge 
quantities of mineral plant foods from the soil, and combined 
with uniformly high temperature the abundant precipitation 
results in a most rapid chemical weatbenng of the rocks. 
The comparative infertility of the Equatorial Regions is 3^ 
case in point. 

Soils also differ in colour, and colour as a fairly faithful 
reflection of the inner chemical and organic composition of 
the soil is an important characteristic and index. A red 
colour ordinarily indicates the presence of iron oxide, a 
reddish-brown colour tliat of iron oxide and organic matter. 


tOMMoinrir-S or vninTAitu; ano ani^tai, oraoiN C>s 


a light cfjloor i*:ain index of a lack of iinjKtrtntu ingredients, 
v.'hcrcas a Mark sniHs almiist always fouttd to lx; c.vtrcnicly 
rich in p^ajst fowh and innnus. 


Soils may aho J>e \cry hrceidly clasMOcd a< (a) livw- Lnrr meu- 
acantitdiiiir.;} and (hj unit-linc^ijccttmuhfhu} *oiK. Th'’ 
linic-nccnnudating S'liK are. on the whole, alkaline, and iimc-arai- 
snitnliJe to crops. It i*. .said that the prc'cncf of lime JKiially 
“indicates an abnnilancc of some or ail of the c<Mmtial 
mineral fertilirers.'* Xondlmc-accnmulating soils cause the 
formation of add humus vdiich arc generally destnictive to 
crops. Tiierc arc acid tolerant phnts, however; hut thej 
are mostly tisdcss for m.an .and his dmncstic auimah, and 
the weeds that thrive utuler acid cotulilionq are often a 
.serious mennre to agriailtiire and trarisjvarf. 

Soil Conservation and Soil Treatment. — Soil erosion Sdl croiiwi 
is caused In s’arions faclors, lljr most important of whicli 
i.s running water. No fwmer rock.« decompo'-c rain water 
1»egin.s to wash away the tnrticic.s along the sIojks townriI> 
the oceans. Soil erosion, we arc told. h.ns a.sbumed alarm- 
ing proportions in the U.S..A.. whence nearly 51."? million 
ton.s of silt and 270 million tons of di.ssolvcrf matter are 
annually carried to the sea hy the rivers of that country. It 
lias lieen c’-tim.atcd that this is a loss of mineral plant fotxl 
appro.xdmatdy twenty -one fimes as great as th.at caused by 
pbni' by way of tbe aii'.orption of food. Soil tims removed 
is >-aid to have totalled that of an an-a of 13 miliion acre.s, 
nearly double the area of Belgium.’ Sudi may well 1)C the 
history of soil erosion in all land.s. But the rate of erosion 
is by no means even appro.ximately the same everywhere. 

Even in North America it i.s widely different. Thus it was 
once shown hy actual measurement lliat 7 inches of the 
surface soil was removed from a Missouri farm land in 


*Ca<e & Bergsm-irk, Coltene Geogro{‘h\, p, R5. 
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Prevention 
of erosion. 


Waning of 
fertility. 


Rejuvena- 
tion of soil 


24 hours, whereas in bluegrass sod the same type o£ soil is 
carried away at the rate of onl}’ 7 indies in 3,547 years." 
Metliods of preventing soil erosion must be based on the 
prindple that if all the rain isater be completely soaked into 
the ground where it falls, soil erosion would be reduced to a 
minimum. Hence methods are to be devised for the storage 
of as much rain water as possible, as well as to reduce its 
velocity in order to reduce its power of transportation. But 
soil cannot be made to store up water indefinitdy, because 
that capacity depends upon its porosity. Hence methods 
are to be eniploi’ed for increasing the porosity of the soil. 
How can this be done? It can be achieved by deep plowing, 
thorough incorporation of organic substances in the soil, 
seeding land to pasture, growing timber, planting cover 
crops, contour plowing, hillside ditching, and terracing. 

It has been aptly said that, though the soil may be 
made to jneld indefinitely, it is by no means indestructible. 
In China thousands upon thousands of acres of land have 
been cultivated for more than fort^’^ centuries, and yet the 
soil remains fertile. In the Nile ^^alley they have been rais- 
ing crops for fifty centuries, and the soil does not yet show 
any sign of exhaustion because of its yearly rejuvenation 
by tlie sediments borne thither by flood winters. On the 
contrary, the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates, once 
tlie granaries of the Middle Eagt, are now barren land 
Enormous tracts in India, southern Europe, southern U.S.A., 
are now lying waste, thoroughly depleted. The fact is 
that however rich a particular type of soil may- be, its 
fertility will be on tlie wane, sooner or later, as a result of 
cultivation, unless, of course, adequate steps are taken for 
its rejuvenation, because plants by subsisting on the soil 
take away its food materials To offset this, two methods 


lh\d. 
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«fe generally ciopbyejl. (.>ne in v.nr\ tlie croji« m flu' 
NTitnc plot of laiui. Since flitTereivt plants live on (ItfYcrcnt 
fnotl materials or at any mtc «iri the -nine materials in 
rlifTertni projy^rtions. this vartini; of crops prolongs the 
aonth </f the soil In drawing mtt its snhstanccs slonly one 
hy one, and yet the cultivator is not (thligcd to sit idle all 
the while Mnreoser, when a jwrticular tyjve of crop n 
drawing away a particular t\pc of siilntancc the soil finds 
some time to replenish oilier uivcs of material-; b_v the 
natural prcKcsscs of soil foniiation. Ihirther, it is not 
necessary always to root out a plant entire!}' from the land, 
-ind so the resirinnl pirt.s of tin plants help to restore to 
the s^jil nincli plant food. Ihit this method uf varying the 
crops de«es rot aUwivs giw the e\|x*cted results as it is, 
fn essence, a method only of jiroionging the youtli of the 
.soil hy drawing away from it a< little inatcrinl as iios.sih!e; 
it acts, on the whole, in a negative way. Hence the nccc- 
$sit\ for adopting a {wsnivc method which would rc[)Icnish 
the lost materials, This ran only he done bj feriilirm" 
And what might .seem rather strange i.s the fact that the 
quantity of materials restored to the soil hy fertihr-crs need 
not be eciu-d to that withdrawn liy the plants; It inaj be 
•tonsiderafily less, and yet th.e best results are obtained 
Strange a.s it may seem, this is due to the fact tliat the 
•food absorbed and hence taken away hy the plant docs not 
<amie entirely from the soil, hut much of it is derived from 
air and water as well. A plant containing, say, one ounce 
of nitrogen might have derived only a fraction of it from 
•the soil, and wiien fcrtilir.ing wc are to rejjlcnish the soil 
•with only that jwrt of the material which the plant has 
•taken away from it, or even a lesser quantity may he 
Tcplenishcd, because the .soil also is peipetiially replcni.shing 
its lost properties hy natural means. And just as hy the 



Irrigation. 


Drj- _ 
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use of manure we replenish the deficiencies of the soil, so 
by means of irrigation i\e can remedy the deficiencies of 
rainfall But, again, irrigation has its limits, too; and io 
many arid or semi-arid lands ‘drj’ farming’ is practised. 
This consists in various ingenious means devised for con- 
senting the moisture contained m the soil Often stones are 
spread thickly over the surface in order to prevent evapora- 
tion from the soil by the direct rays of the sun. 

Agricultural Products 

' (1) Cereals — ^These are cultivated grass whose seeds 

may be taken cooked or ground into flour or meal. Wheat 
and Rice are the two most important food-grains of tlie 
world. Other grains are Oats. Barley, Rye. Maize and 
Millets. 

(2) Fruits — Banana. Fine Apples. Sugar Cane and 
^ifango are products of the Hot belt. Citrus fruits. Figs. 
Grapes, Peaches and Apricots are Mediterranean fruits. 
Apples, Plums, and Berr-es grow in cool temperate regions. 

(3) Root-crops — Sugar-hcet and Potatoes 

(4) Fibres — Cotton. Fla.v. Jute and Hemp. Wool 
and Silk are animal products. 

fS) Tobacco Coffec_ Cocoa Tea and other Beverages 
-and Drugs. 

(6) Oil Seeds and Vegetable oils. 

I. Cereals 

Wheat. — AVheat like barley, oat. and rye is believed 
to be essentiallj' a crop of the Cool Temperate lands.^ Some 
two decades ago there v,*as discovered in Palestine a wild 
wheat which, according to the botanists, is the ancestor oi 


^ Stamp, ^ Commercial Geography, p. 43. 
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j!sc prrpcDI-riay \,5rifJicA. TIic rajjfjc of wheat 

js |.'r(*at; it i>! etiUivafe*! in-ni Aladvn and .Silrcria to the* 
Arpentiiw Republic, aud frnm rca level to aUitudes of 
j^'veral thoi)>ajul feet iti the srop'cal areas ' Conserjiiently 
it has develojK'd such a Jarj:e stuiiilier of varieties as are verv 
niajK’ CTJuntlcss, aud luoNt of these vaTietics arc so well 
.-'.ccliiTintircd to k'cal conditions tliat lluy would not flourish 



oxcept in f'.irtictdar reftiwi-i Indi.in phtai dtK's not tin in e on 
Eiiitlish soil, nor does English v.licai in an Indian liahitnt 
There has of late been developed a few varieties of wheat 
aUtich ripen in the short sninnicr of Alaska, north-west 
Canada and Siberia. And all these varieties differ in the 
comjKisition of the grain as well, having been developed 
‘ Tinder difTcrcnt climatic conditions. 

The climate for the production of wheat must, of course, 
he temperate, and the weather, during the seeding and ger- af growth. 


*J. F. Chanihcrlain, Gcoffra^hy, p 190 
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Europe. 



Wheat-growing countries of the world may be roughly 
classified into two groups, — ^those cultivating the crop mainly 
for home consumption, and those from which large quantities 
are annually exported. Although Europe, even when Russia 
is excluded, is still the greatest wheat-producing continent, 
most of her countries belong to the first group; not to 
speak of export, these countries are to make up the defi- 
ciency by imports. Of these only Russia is a notable 
exception. Countries and states like the USA, Canada, 
Argentine, Australia etc . ex^xirt large quantities of wheat 
every year, and Jience belong to the second group. But 
there are countries, again, which formerly used to export 
wheat, but now require most of their produce for home con- 
sumption, India is the outstanding example among such 
countries , Russia is another example, and the U S.A., of 
late, has been coming into the line But why does Europe, 
albeit her large production, import wheat? This is simply 
because her entire production, more than a third of the 
world’s total, is not sufficient to meet her needs; Europe 
consumes over half the world’s > total. ^ 

Of all the European countries, excluding Russia, France 
is the largest, and correspondingly has a larger acreage 
under wheat than any other of these countries or states 
But the yield per acre- is only moderate, being only 24 
bushels an acre The Mediterranean lands have a still 
lower yield, the average in Italy is 21 bushels per acre, 
in Spain it is as low as about 13 bushels. The countries of 
North-Western Europe, however, rank very high in this 
respect; the average for the United Kingdom has tieen 
estimated at 33-5 bushels, for Belgium 40, for Denmark 


^ Stamp, A Commercial Geography, p. 47 
Figaires relating to the yield per acre of different countries have 
been obtained from The Intemalioiial Year Book of Agricitlhtral 
Statistics quoted m Chisholms Handbook, p 121. ' ' 
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43, nn<I it i*; S'- much n> 45 hm-lick j\cr acre in Holland. 
’Germany itct^ a return of 32 luijhek for every acre of land 
It is., atrain. 2! in Hunsjary, 17 in IMfjaria, 13 in Rumania: 
.and aUhouRh Russia one of the largest producer^ of thi=v 
A'crcal, if not acttially the l;m;est. her I'er acre come*; 

mv low a<; U hudicH on the average. The wheat belt of 
Iviiwa almoit coinplctcly overlap^ with the famous chenm- 
jtem or black earth which run' riirht across the «outh from 
the borders of Kunv’nia into southern Siberia fo as to touch 
the Gitncsc Isorders on the east. The severity of ss inter 
obliges the Rtwsian jsmscint to cultivate spring win at over 
most of the region; all through the rest of I'uruive the culti- 
vation of winter wheat is the general rv.lc. N'orth .Xinenca 
is another imfHirtant rontinent for the production of wheat, 
and the Can.-'dian prruric.s together with the adj.nrent areas 
of the Unitcfl Stales ff>nn an enormous wlu'ai Ih’U. Rut 
the cereal is als/j ailtivafcd in the coinjwrativdy fertile areas 
of the jdalcaiLs within the Rockv Monntain folds There are 
thus fjnitc extensive wheat lands in the north*wc«tern states. 
And as in the Mediterranean lamls of Europe so also in 
llie Mediternuiean land tif California this cereal is grown. 
And yc\ the .nverage yield ptr acre in Kortli Amenc.i is 
not impressive, I>emg 19 bushels in Can,ada and only 15 in 
the United States. Canad.i is now the worldV largest e^:- 
IKirtcr of wheat .As in Siheria so in Ginaiia most of it is' 
s-jiring wheat. In South America the wheat-growing centres 
are the Argentine, Uruguay and Central Ou'Ic. Of these 
‘the Argentine now occupies the second place among tlie 
wheat exporters of the world. In Asia tiie imiiortnnt wheat- 
.growing countries arc India, Cliina, Japan and Itfancluiria 
Tn Giina very little wheat is grown in the south, but in the 
central and northern jiarts of that great sub-continent, and 
particularly in the latter, it is the dominant crop. It has 


.Vo'lti 

.\ttterica 


.America. 


Asia. 
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been rather vaguely estimated that a total of about 37 million: 
acres in China is under wheat, and the annual production- 
may be something like 15 million tons.^ The yield per acre 
is, therefore, not impressive, although the quantity is quite 
large. So far as the amount of absolute output is concerned,. 
Cliina and U S.A , rank second in tlie world, as the figures 
for 1935 show, the first place, according to the same figures, 
is occupied by the U.S S R. China does not export wheat 
Japan also grows a fairly large amount of wheat, over one- 
million acres being under it; but it is there only a secondarj^ 
crop used entirely for home consumption The average yieldl 
per acre is fairly good — 2d> bushels Manchuria, especially 
the northern part of it, is said to be an ideal wheat country ; 
but at present about 7j4 million acres, or a little more, are 
under this cereal, and it is still of lesser importance, although 
some amount of it is annually exported. The most im- 
portant wheat fields of India lie in the United Provinces,, 
the Punjab and the North-Western Fronties Province . but 
there are wheat fields of some importance on the plateau, of 
Peninsular India as far south as the Dharwar district of the 
Bombay Presidency. Some amount of wheat is also grown 
in northern Bihar, particularly in the north-western tracts 
of the province ; but it disappears gradually down the Ganges- 
Valley with increasing heat, moisture and rainfall, although 
not entirely before entering the middle-west parts of BengaL 
The Punj'ab, however, is the chief wheat-producing region 
of India. Nearly 30 million acres in India under this crop? 
but the average yield per acre is very low — only 10 bushels- 
per acre annually Figures for 1935, however, show that 
from the point of view of absolute production India ranks- 
fourth in the world. India used to export wheat formerly- 
but now the surplus is too small to be expected, and in some: 


Stamp, Asia, p 491 
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ycnr.-j siu* t''\cii vonse ulie.ni. The ikhl-. oC 

Africa are '.in.iU, aiu! conruted ahiunt cnUrriy tn Ihe Mcdi- 
tcrraiican rc^hin^ liKe .\}onxc<i. ,SI/;t'na. Tniii'- anfl ahwc 
all. Hijyjtt. The Cajy.* ’j'n-.vn rcjjKtiJ on the ■'onth-ncstern 
OKt^lal friiU'C of Africa hn^ aKo a Mediterranean type of 
clhuatc and prtKiiier,- Muall <j»r;nthjt‘N of nlieat, Theic are 
tno wheat heh< in Ati'-trnita. — the one in (lie coiitli-rn-it 
where there )' rainfall all (he >eai round, the oUkt in the 
sonth-wt'vt where a Mc-h’tert.snean (}pe of clitnalc prcv.aiK* 
of tht5e the former k hy far the more inipirtant l>eU, and 
thonuls there i'^ rain at all cea-ou'' sl'C amount of prt'tipitntnw 
is not h.eavy. varuiyt; a? it uocb- frotn 1(>" to -10" nnntnlly. .and 
the prtxUjction of wh.eat !•» concentrated more especially in 
the areas vritcre rainfall ranges from 20'* to aO’* The Modi- 
tcrrancatt region which receives its heavenly nioi^inre tUirinsj 
titc W'inter has an avcrafjc rainfall of 20" to dO’'. 

Wicat is of cemrse a natural wx! crop, and ranks the 
hifthesi .amongst the food grains in resjxtct of t!te total 
acreage under it- From the }X(int of view of world protliic- 
tion, however, it can he hrackctlcd witit mairc and rice. 
But it is hy far the most important of the food grains from 
the jwiiu of riew of international trade.* 


*Thc Relative Importance of Chief Food Grains 

*‘\crcaKc 5ii nnlliotw 


Crop 


m .-jcrc? 


metric ton* 


Wheat 


330 

Maiic 


200 

Rice 

« • ' 

200 

Oats 


150 

Rye 

, , 

120 

Barley 


ion 


125 20 

125 . 6 

125 4 

75 2 



This table !«■; been taken from Stamp, Cotimerda! Gfooraph^'. 
It may be noted here that (be fifinres arc onI> .approximate, and that 
“frrains form an imjtortant part of the diet of over 99 per cent, of 
mankind " 
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Trepara- 
i^ions of 
'Wheat 


'World trade 
fin wheat. 


The chief use of wheat is of course for food ; far 
the greatest portion of the world’s total output is milled into 
flour, and, as already mentioned, different vaneties are often 
blended for obtaining the best flour. Of the various sorts 
of food prepared from wheat may be named, besides loaves 
and bread, the Italian delicacies called macaroni and vermi- 
celli Large quantities of starch are also obtained from 
Avheat, while the straw is extensively used for fodder, for 
stable mattresses, straw boards and the cheaper grades of 
wrapping paper. 

The quantity of wheat entering into the world trade 
was, it has been estimated, something like 17.4 millions of 
tons on the average annually during 1909-13 ; during 1921-25 
it was about 17 millions, and in 1931-33 something like 17 '7 
million tons Since the trade is on the increase the total at 
present is about 20 million tons a year, and with this we 
are to add another 4 million tons of flour. The chief ex- 
-porters, as it can be seen, are Canada. Argentina, the U.S.A , 
and Australia. The chief importers are the United King- 
dom, Italy, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland, — and also both Japan and Brazil 


The Export of Wheat^ 


1909-13 


1921-25 


1931-33 


• Countries Percentage 
& States 
Russia 
Argentine . 

Canada 
Netherlands 
USA 
Rumania 
India 
Australia 
Others 


Total 


24-5 
14 
11-5 
8-5 
8-25 
7-5 
7-25 
6-75 
11-75 
. 100 


’The table which 
diagrams instead of a 


Countries Percentage j Countries Percentage 
& States 
Canada 
USA 
Argentine 
Australia 
India 
Others 


Total 


35 

Canada 

31 

25 

Argentine 

20 

20 

Australia 

19 

12 

USA 

7 

3 

U S. S R .. 

7 

5 

Rumania 

2 


Hungary 

2 


Germany 

2 


Others 

10 


100 


Total 


100 


has been adapted from Stamp, who use 
table, IS only approximate 
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The Import of Whcnl* 

j 

192J-25 p>5l-.r. 


0'‘*mtrirs IVirrcnt'ir.r Co'mtrirs Pcteciit'if;e 

Countries Perccnlaec 

Gr. Britain , . 

n If; Bnum 

31 

Gr. Britain . 

32 

Gcrioanj 

14 : Italy 

. 16 

ri.mcr 

10 

Briei'mi 

12 ; Prance 

. 8 

Bclriiim 

/ 

Kctiicrlamls . . 

11 .Geniiatu 

- 5 

Itals 

1, 

ftatj 


. 7 

Oiiia 

0 

PraiKe 

>> V. S. A. . 

3*75 

Gerinanv 

5 

Switrertand . . 

,1 N'rthcrtiifls 

3 , 

Brarii 

4‘? 

n-a/il 

2 Sisit.'crl.'wti 

.t 

NcthcrI.mds . . 

4 

Others 

1 1 Jafi-in 


jajaii 



Bf.r.-il 

. 2 

Grv-ree 

.Vf 


Others 

. I.*: 

S'Aitrcrhm! .. 

,s 




t)th>-T* 

IS 


J*??! J 71 TflC 


-1. ; • 



Eor<j{K‘. llinotjh htsil tl)r jjraitesl prahiccr of wheat, has 
been .Mca^iily }jrowiti}t mou ainJ nios-c ^irpendcin oii jort’i:,’n 
ht^jpliciv of this comnifvh'ty ; ihi;. is mrunly duo m her Jiulub- 
tmiiration The chief wheat*inii>ortin}; countnes arc tliose 
of the v'.'Cit of Eurojvc, where manufacturing imhis^trics Iiavc 
largely supplanted agriculture. Tlierc arc only si.'t countries 
in Eurojic, shov.ing an c.\ce;>s of exiyjrts over imjjorts, 
and they arc Russia, Rumania. Hungary, Yugosl.avia, 
Bulgaria and Poland. Formerly France and Spain also 
exported some .aniounl of wheat, esp<*cially in the yetirs of 
plenty: now l>oth of these arc whcat-imjxirting countries. 
England in the eighteenth ccaitury tvas not only self-support- 
ing in respect of this commodity, hut could even sometimw- 
aEord to ex(>orl more than a quarter of a million Inislieh of 
wheat. But with the development of her cotton manufacture* 
the sc.alc began to he turned till at last .she came to he wholly 
dependent on foreign .supplies. She is now the largest im- 
porter of wheat in the world. 


Itid'utrb- 
h«tiV>n of 
W. Earfij*.* 
.antS wheat 
import 


Sclf-$iip- 

jKjrtiiiR 

Cfintncs of 
E'lroiie, 


Present 
position of 
Fmiicc, 
Spam, .vn.l 
n. Isles 


'Afliptcd from Stamp's A Commfrdal Cffography, 
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Barley — Barley is now the most widely distributed 
cereal, and many writers are of opinion that it is the oldest 
of the cultivated grains * It matures in Norway as far north 
of the Arctic Circles as 70°N , and in Liberia within 10° of 
of the Equator.- Any soil or any climate that is good en- 
ough for Avheat is also good for barley, and it is in such 
climate and soil that the best barley is grown. But its range 
is wider than tliat of any other cereal. It can also mature 
verj' quickly, and tlius flourish in the short northern 
summers or in “the brief warm spells of high mountain 
valleys ” It also flourishes in most of the Mediterranean 
lands. But it is decidedly less tolerant of moisture than 
wheat, and does not, therefore, grow in the moist parts of 
cool temperate lands like Britain On the whole, the u heat- 
growing regions and tlie barley-growing regions coalesce 
rather intimately, especially in the southern countries of 
Europe as well as in lands surrounding the ilediterranean, 
which are too dry in summer for maize ; but barley is com- 
monly restricted to the drier and colder and hotter parts, 
as well as to a poorer soil In the northern countries of 
Europe the barley-growing regions coalesce with those of 
■oats, because tliese lands are generally too cold for wheat 
Europe is the largest producer of barley, growing about half 
the world’s total.® and Russia is by far the most important 
barley-producing country in Europe, with nearE one-third 
of the world's total produce. The U. S A., China, Ger- 
many. Japan, Canada, Spam, India, North Africa. 
Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia are the other important 
producing countries. The whole of the Southern Hemis- 
phere produces only about 2 per cent of the world’s total. 


[Op at., p 130 _ 

-J. F. Chamberlain, Gcopraphyj p. 199, 

’ Stamp, A Commercial 'Geography, p 51 
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<3f-n(*rall_v j'jK'.tKimr, the j^cr a«c of larky is kirjjcr 

tint) tkit of wheM. Produriicn. 


Production of Barley 
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The chief ufe of iurley, like that of wheat, n for food. 
.Barley-krcad is an imitortnin article of food in lajeui, isran- 
•'linavia, Indi.a and North Africa. But the bread i.s rather 
Jieavy, and with the rapid c.stctiMCiti of commerce J>arlcy lias 
■come l,ir}:cly to be replaced by wheat. It now forms jcin 
•of the ration for hor.H'-, entile and pi^s in many ctnmtrics. 
•One of its chief uses for man now is hi the fonn of drink, 
.not fowl, .since it is cxtciwivel) used in the prei'amtion of 
cilcoholic drinks like beer and whisky. Larijc quantities of 
starch and malt arc obtained from (be pruin. 

The chief c.\|>orter,s of Barley arc Kumania, the ’Ll. S. 
S. Is., the U. S. A., Canada, Poland, Argentina, India, 
Australia, etc. The importer*, it is jnterc*ting to leant, 
arc the great l>ccr-flrinking enmurics of Enrojx;. The 
lirintipal imix)rter,s arc the United Kingdom, Gennany, 
Belgium, Holland and other conntrie.s of West Enrojic. 


Pre(t.i'a- 

tion«o{ 

Barley. 


World 
Trade in 
Barley. 


Oats. — The conditions hot suited for the production 
•of this crop arc Ijasically tltc same as tliose for the Conditions 
cultivation of wdicat and harlc) ; but oats require, on tlie 
whole, a more moist and cool climate It has a wider 
latitudinal range Hum wheat, and thrives well on a greater 
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variety of soils ^ Oats have a wider range than both wheat 
and barley, because they grow in regions which may be 
a trifle too dry for wheat, but not at all so for barley, as 



The Oatlands of the World 


too cool for barley. But wheat and barley easily flourish 
in climes too hot for oats. Thus it happens that in the 
northeni countries of Europe oats are tlie associates of 
barley, not of wheat; but in the southern countries of Europe, 
which are too hot for oats, barley and wheat go together, 
'■the former generally penetrating farther south just as it 
pushes beyond the oats belts in the cold north ; whereas in 
the wetter parts of the Temperate Zone oats only predomi- 
nate Thus in the rvestem parts of the British Isles, which 
' are damper, oats grow in abundance, but not a stalk of 
barley is to be seen. 


‘Chisholm’s Handbook, p. 129. 
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The great ost-po-Khscing counlrlc'. of the «r>rld arc' 
tl'.e L'.S.A., Ru'-sin, fkmwny. Oin.ida. h'rance, I’obful, ProJ-itUoti 
Hvingarj* and the T'nitcd Kingdom. IvurofK, exchiding 
f%Ru'i5!,T. pr<x!t!«*i .'sli'nn -U) per cent. <»f t!ie uorldV toml 
production. It i‘: a very jjnfxirtnnt crop ijt 'Ircl.md and 
?C!(tbn'l, and if wc take the Uriti'-h l-le*; n>; a v^holc nc 
find llmt it is the leading cere.al there. J.arge fpeintities 
of it arc also gTo-.en in Dcnnwrl:. noliatui. Ikigiism atul the 
lands stirrounding the llaltic Sc.a. IRsidc-s the United States. 

Canada is .in imjiortant producer of iwt*i. Tiic Argentine 
and Cnile, ho\%cver, are praclicaHy the only o.il-pro'ii!ci;ip 
ccnintrie.s south of th.e Equator. 

Prodviction of Oats 

Aj-rriifft' {■tr year in 2‘JiUions of Metric Tons. 
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Oats usually ,irc usc<l as food (or horses and cattle, .and 
that is one of the reasons why it is imjwrted in large 
qu.intitie5 into countries cngagrtl in the dairying industry. 

But it is also — though rarely — used for human consumption U<cs of 
O.itcakes, oatmeal i>orridge and some other like delicacies 
are well appreciated in Scolkind and sonic of the Scandi- 
navian countries. In the former place tlic,sc delicacies fonned 
the staple food of the jvcciple as late as the end of the 
eighteenth ccnturi'. 

The quantity of oats entering into world trade !.s Woril, 
however, meagre ; only aliout 4 per cent of the total produc- 
tion comes to the international msirkct. Tliis is because, with 
6 
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the exception of one or tMO countries like the Argentine and 
Onk, for example, most of the countries produce it for home 
consumption. ^ Argentine, Cariada, XJ.S.A., Rumania etc., 
are the leading exporters. The chief importer is Great 
Britain; of the other countries importing oats Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria and Denmark are important, — 
countries engaged extensively in dairy fanning. 

Rye. — ^Rye has been well described as a “poor relation” 
Conditions of wheat it grows, therefore, under conditions similar to 
of growth the groW'th of the latter crop. But it is a hardier plant than 

its ‘aristocratic relation’, and has no such exclusive choice 
of soil ; it will flourish at a lower temperature and in much 
poorer soils, and is. therefore, cultivated in both high lati- 
tudes and high altitudes. In Russia a large quantity of rye 
is grown far to the north of the celebrated ‘Black Earth’ 
Zone, and in Norway, because of tlie moderating influence 
of the warm ocean current, it is cultivated as far north as 
the Arctic Circle.- It is grown extensiiely on the marsh}' 
and sandy tracts of the Great European Plain, as well as on 
the Central Plateau of France and the North-Western high- 
lands of Spain. 

Europe is the leading producer of rye, and of all coun- 
Production tries Russia ranks the highest in this respect. The bulk of 
the world’s rj'e — ^nearly 95 per cent — is groivn on the main- 
land of Europe and Asiatic Russia. The highest concentra- 
tions are found in the areas lying east of the Rhine and 
north of the Alpine ranges; almost a continuous stretch of 
lye fields extends from Northern Belgium across Germany 
into Poland, flanked on the nortli by the lesser fields of' 
Holland, Denmark, Southern Sweden, East Prussia, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, Esthonia and Southern Finland, and on the 

’Stamp, A Coiiwtcrcia! Geography, p 54 / 

’J F. Chamberlain, Geography, p 197. 
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^outh l\v tisove of Soolfi Gf-nn‘my, Aubtm. Czccho'^ioN'aikja, 

Hunjjnry anti Southern Pohiui^ Towards I-Ia'^tern f’otand 
tlie fields grtnv somewhat tc>s conccntratc<! till they rcaci) 
tlic western Ixjnicrs of the U.S S.R,; here attain v,t notice 
another enormous licit of rye, far st5rpas>;inp the other, lylnjt 
in a general north-easterly direction, flanked on all sides hy 
innumerable fields of lesser concentration. Risssia produces 
more than 50 y«r cent of the world’s total ; Germany ranks 
second among the rye-pro<htcing countries, and Poland pro- 
lahiy comes third. Otiicr innKirt.'int producer.s arc the 
U.S.A., Ca.n.nd.a and Jajcm. The total prosluciion of rye has 
been estimated at 1-8 hiltion hushcls a year on the average 
as against alwiut A million InisheH of whetit,* Rye iv said to 
lie 'the least familiar of at! th.e grain crops grown in the 
British Isles.” 

Rye has abo been descrilKwl as ‘the grain of poverty’, Uses c( rye. 
and the apjicKation is not without signification.® It is the 
Maple foofl of the {Hsisant {>opulation of nearly half of 
Europe; hut the bread is somewhat hc.avy and sour, and is 
<[uitc dark in colour. With the rapid growth of v/orld 
commerce and the slow hut umnistaknhie ]Tacc towards the . 
amelioration of the economic conditions of the jioorcr d.assc.s' 
wheat is gradually liccoming available to itidnstri.il workers, 
though nor to peasaiil.s. Hence the production of rye has 
not licen .shosving any .si,"ns of increase in recent yeans; it 
lias remrdned stationary for a long jicriod. Rye i.s not at 
all iKipiilar in the United Kingdom and the United States 
Its cultivation in the U.S.A.,>and Canada has been ascrilicd 
chiefly to the immigration of }>tasants from the great rye- 
producing coiintrie.s of Europe. ,as well as to the demand 
of rye whisky. Of the «cvcral alcoholic clrink.s prepared 


Ca'c & ItrrpsmnrV, Calltnc Cfoffi'ot'hy, p. -tSL 
Chi<!:oIm’s Handbook (if Contturrnai Cconrathy, p }31. 
Ca‘e & HcrEsniark, Coftoe Gcotnot'b'i, p. A22. 
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from r3e, vodka so popular in Russia, and rye whisky are 
important. The straw of rye is long and tough, and is used 
in making straw hats, mats,, ropes and certain kinds of 
clieap paper and pasteboard In some parts of Europe 
houses are said to be thatched with this straw. 

World Rye is grown almost entirely for home consumption. 

Trade. international trade in this commodity is quite meagre. 

The small amount of trade is between the U S.A , and 
Canada on the one hand and the rye-consuming countnes of 
Europe on the other. The Argentine has of late been 
exporting some rye to Europe But the U-S.A , is now the 
chief exporter. 

Rice. — ^Rice is essentially a tropical and sub-tropical 
food grain, suited more to the Tropical Monsoon Lands than 
to any other part of the Torrid Zone. It is in all probability 
a native of India ; for it is the only cereal which still grows 
rvild in this countr} Many are of opinion that it was first 
introduced into China as early as 3000 years before the 
beginning of the Christian era.- It U'as first taken to 
Vaneties& 'America in 1694. There are numerous varieties of rice, 
growth and the total number probably exceeds that of the varieties 
of wheat.® And many of these exhibit quite strong local 
preferences ' Very broadly we may reduce these innumerable 
varieties into two, — (a) Lcnvland or Szvamp Rice, and 
{hy Upland or HtU Rice. Upland rice is grown generally 
on hill slopes, but the other variety is by far the more 
important. Lowland or Swamp rice is grown on flat plains 
■Capable of being readily flooded when necessary It is 
interesting to learn that nee fields must have an impervious 
layer comparatively near the surface ; otherwise the life* 


_Case & Bergstnark, College Geography, p, 2I4v 
■J- F Chamberlain, Geoorapt y, p 199 
Stamp, A Commercial Geography, p. 55 
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\«itcrs would j'crc?>3?te f.inhcr Isclow Ihriti die read) 

tlic jdaut rtvuv. Kicc cun W };rov,n on k Miricty of 
‘'snl', InU n free !t<aui atlordinR jrcwx! ctmtltlmnc iVir rtiot- 
dcvelnjunciit wish si heave clay cuh-M!!} laj-ahlc of rctniniinr 
avatcr ic Iwst suiSt-d for it. Hill rice naturally thrives on 
n drier hwI, ajul in India it h Ktown even at an nljinide 
of 8.(100 fret;* hut it i? comj'oratiecly uniiiijrfulant. For 
the cultivation td lowland rice the fickk arc fir.ct roughly 
ylojighcd under water, which is prevented fmin dmiuing 
away hy nteans of carefully raised cinhnidviucnts oil all sides, 
of the field, and the seeds arc 'owat ns in suir; cries Then 
the liny plants Ivtgin to grow under the water till (hew shoot 
out their fine 'talks alxjui 'iv inches aliovc the water le\d. 
when the cuhivator transplanl-T them hy luiul in several 
rows in the fioo<lcd fields A* the plants I'cspn to gnnv 
the water is allowecl ts' drain away gradually, and hy tlic Oihnaticm. 
time the jaaddy n|M'ns the fields are dry For the ripening 
of paddy a tenifwirnture Itctwcrn 75*^ F., and 80' F., is needetl. 

Tiainfall must Ik* ahundanl during the sowing season a.s wdl 
as in the earlier jvart of the growing j)eno<l. But excessive 
showers during the ripening senson is CNlremdy injurious, 
sometimes c\cn causing a total failure of the crop. That 
is why rice is Irest grown tn the Trojecal MonsfKm lands. 

Where the annual rainfall is Ik*!o\v -15" it is sddom raised.' 

H the tcmix;rat«rc he urifonnly SO'd'.. or a little higher 
during the ripening i«‘riod. the grain matures with almost 
incredible mpidity .and under like condition.s as many .ns 
five crops a year have actually Ihcu harvestetl.” Usualty, 
however, two crops arc obtained annually. In more 
tcmjicrate regions rice is a summer crop, wheat or another 
temperate cereal being the wnntcr croj>. It has an average 
growing period of 135 days 

‘OthholmN //midl’cel: oj Criinmfrewt Gcr^irophy, g. 191 

'St.wip, .*? Cominercinl Gfcnropliy, p. S6. 
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Ceyion, Malaya, and the East Indies do not grow as much 
rice as is needed for home consumption. In Europe, rice 
is somewhat important only in Italy and Spain. In Alrica 
Egypt is an important producer, with Sierra Leon a close 
second. In North America fairly large quantities of rice 
are grown on the coastal region of the Gulf States near the 
Mississippi delta and in the Sacramento valley of California. 
It has also been introduced in British Guiana The coastal 
regions of Brazil and Guiana in South America are fairly 
important in this respect; 

. As is quite well-known, the first operation after harvest- 
ing IS the threshing of the paddy, which is then put through 
the hulling machine The grain is next screened and the 
kernels polished. Rice is thus given a white look and nee 
flour is obtained through this operation of polishing. The 
straw is used in making mats, ropes, bags, hats, raincoats, 
sandals, and even houses are sometimes thatched with it; 
The husk is used for filling mattresses and in packing goods. 
A number of distilled liqueur and other intoxicating drinks 
are made from the germinated grain. Rice being richer in 
carbo-hydrates than wheat, considerable amount of starch is 
also made from it. Rice is the staple food of nearty one- 
third of the world’s population. The whole of the enormous 
quantities grown in India and China is consumed at home. 
So it is in Japan, which, in addition, imports large quantities 
from other places in order to meet her internal needs. Rice 
is also the staple food in Burma, 'Siam and French Indo- 
china; hut these countries, thinly peopled that they are, 
produce a larger quantity than is needed for home consump- 
tion, and can, therefore, spare a good deal to carry on an 
export trade Ceylon, Malaya and the East Indies, on the 
other hand, cannot produce enough to meet the internal 
demand, and are, therefore, obliged, like Japan, to import 
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some .irnoum of ric<“. In EtJrojv; am! Ai'acfscn highly 
3wVi!-hc<5 rkc and rice milk-pufldings ckto* ionsliy enter into 
the tnenti of the tvdhio-tlo jKopIr ntnrc a*s 4clic:>cic<i tlsati S'; 
fexxi. 

Since most of thU crop pnKhiccd for nome c^^iyantm- 
tion, the nmmml nncriifig into worhl trade is hn sinall,— 
only j«i.t o\tT 6 ntillion 100 =; a year. Tlic jirinciji^tt f,srt r 4 
the trade — front al^tn n half to ttso-third* — is. l»clv.rtn the 
Af-iatic comurics, atid the remainder hetween the r!ce-e\* 
3 K>rting contilries of Aria, and ricc-imjvi'ifttng coiiittriev t>f 
Europe. Indeed as ^v'inted rmt hy St-mip, tiic tvosld trade 
in rice is of itvo tt|yrf. Tfic ftrst tyjK* ron«i't» in c%|>orting 
the furjjhis rice tn sn one rice-r,ating rotiniry of ih** Orient 
to .mother for the purjvtse r.f making ti}> the dcftriencies of 
the hatter. 'Hiis trade, as is quite incvit.ahle, aarice front yrar 
to year as the lianests in these countries f.nrtvsatc. If there 
is a ni.arhod scarcity in nnn.t in rttty jt.ar the hulk of tlm 
surphi'i will go to th..at conniTy; nc\t tear Oylon or India 
may inqx/rt a greater nrnonnt than i^revionsly, and so on. 
Tile second type consists in exjiorting rice from the Orient 
to Europe and other countries This .aspect of the trade 
remains fairly constant, althougli it too finctnnte*- markedly 
if there is a famine in .any of the larger rice-eating countrie*:. 
The U.S, V., grows alxntt h.a!f th.e qn:uitit\ required for Itonie 
use, .and intj«rtb the remainder front the Far East. Yet 
it is .s.nid th.at “there is no s,atisfartojy rc.ason v.hy the United 
Slates should not grow and mill all of its own rice and 
become an e.X 5 .ortcr.'’* 

Maize or Com. — Another name of this croji is Indian 
Corn, and it i.s said to I« the only ccrc.al hronglit from the 
New \Vt»rld to the Old. Colunitms was the first to firing it 

' Fantifrs' Btillcliii, No i/o, U. S. Dtpirlmcnt of .\rrictiUure, 
<ltiotc'l by J. F. Ooimbcrlaiii. 
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Conditions to Europe - It was probably a native of lilexico or Centra! 

o£ growth. America. But in America it is now concentrated in the 
U.S.A. It is essestially a sub-tropical grain, but may 
easily be grown in the warmer areas of the Temperate Zone, 
as well as in the Tropics, but not generally in the Monsoon 
lands. A fertile, w'ell-watered, loamy soil is essential for 
its production; during the early part of the growing period 
it must have frequent and fairly heavy showers, and where 
rainfall is not abundant water must be supplied by irriga- 
tion; but on no account should the ground be drenched 



The Maize-producing countries of the World. 


through and through. Thus it agrees with nee in some 
respects, and also differs from the latter in others. The 
average life of the plant is from 135 days to 210 days; and 
all through this long period there must be plenty of sunshine 
and an umfonnly high temperature with as little variation 

=> Chamberlain, Geography, p. 187. See also Chisholm’s p 127. 
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3ii In the roidd?r {>er)<>1 nf its gnn'ih c^c^ a 

mwlcrately imrhtn! TOmtion sn the dinrnat range jsC tcn! 5 >»‘rA- 
turc cnu'c*. nhr.nvt s tigsl {aih:re, ilets^e h \rry neatly 
jnijvo-rjlhlc tn grow nusrc in ’.nch a ftehlc-w fathered conntt) 
as Enghnd. 


The hnlh of the world's 5raixe-->-alerti! tw6-5h)t!|'^— i' 


rrti>5 j.'tsjf'n 


growat in the I', f?. A,, where the crop i<. alnv)*.*. whvoliy ons- 
cenlratesl in the S'nsth an-1 east sn-l the farnons Com HrU. 
an area twice as large as tlrat tjnder v.heai in that coonSrj'. 
It is also grown in Mc’clco in fairh large »j\iat!t!{!es. lUiS 
Canada, though she prtxhjres a little, is to>a far north for 
the Indian coni In South America. Htaril .and the 
Argentine grows much com. !u I'.nmp" it is gf>f\v:' m the 
w.amier .and wetter reginm like Enmania, Vugiisiivti, 
liungarj* and Italy, as s^ell ,ns tn th- U. S. S. R . .south of 
tiie great Wi.cat nelt. Small rinantities art grussn also in 
the simmer mid inoister jeins of France and Stvain. In 
Africa, the Union and Kluxlest.a arc im}v.iTi.'nit niai.''*-pr>>'' 
ciucing comnries. It is said to l>c the most imjiortant of I'lie 
cereals in that continent, though the tot.al yield is not quite 
apprcciahly Uigli. In .Asia it is a snhsidinry, though not 
quite an miimjyirtam crop, jnrttcnlarly in Indi.a mid Oiina. 
Australia aFo produces a .Miiall quantity. 

Mairc is a prodnetire crop like rice. The total acre.agc 
under it all over the world has heen estimated ni 2W million 
acres with a total yield of 12.s million metric tons; lioth 
figures agree completely witli the corrcsjionding figtirc-. for 
rice. Compare the acreage and yield of whmt. In 
the world's total annual yield of niaire was I ft? million toil', 
in 1921-25 it was 106 million tons, and in 1931-35 the figure 
rose to be 113 million. 

Alairc has \-arioits tises It is usctl chiefly as food for 
animals, particularly for hogs and pigs, and that is the reason 
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why great numbers of hogs are kept in the famous Com Belt- 
of the XJ. S. A., and its absence in the British Isles is one 
reason why so few hogs are raised there, and most of the 
pork consumed, by the Britishers are imported from else- 
w'here But maize forms an important article of human food 
as well. Though it does not make good bread, the well- 
known 'mealie pap’ or maize gruel is extensively used in 
South Africa. In England cornflour, which is made by 
grinding the grains of maize or corn, is fairly extensively 
used. Corn bread and corn cakes are extensively consumed 
in America and Southern Europe. The unripe com is a 
favourite vegetable in America. Starch, beer, alcohol, and 
glucose are other important products of maize. Some kinds 
of cheap paper are manufactured from its leaves; the cobs 
are made into pipes and the husks are used into mattresses. 
Another use of the cobs is in the form of fuel. The young 
juicy stalks as well as the ripened grams are used as food for 
cattle and stock 

Though the production is quite large, only a small per- 
centage of the total produce enters into world trade; , yet 
the amount is greater than that of rice coming into.the inter- 
national market; for- while only 4 per cent of rice enters 
into world trade, the corresponding percentage of maize is 
6. The United States albeit its enormous production 
exports a very limited quantity; more than half of the 
commodity exported comes from the Argentine. Other 
exporters, besides these two, are South Africa and the 
countries of South-eastern Europe like Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and the _U.S S.R. The chief importers are the 
countries of the north-western Europe, because the cool 
climate of these regions does not allow the cultivation of 
this crop 
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MiUct*-~Mtn.:t is tJiK of ths: <•( 

, , . *1 * i'^s 5 5. 

$in,in U'^^L? ,n^ hu?n:\n {<>«!, h t»» ol W 

drier 5 »ns n> tlie T»fi'')>*-'. Jirsd iisn srany \Ari«?«-. r-.‘nte n‘ 
rvhidi tlotirtsh in tr.r drsrr sr.d tsArnjer o: Aith ‘,raj>:.-.i« 

lu'.ds. h grtirt? mril isj rr{;5»iu h-iviMi;: tl5.rn 'SO it!;;'!" 

nf ratnfa]!, and evrti where prcciifhats-tn U as Sov.- a*- 2*) inrhe'. 
if can Ih; f^mwn wifh.otU trru'afton. 

Both in India and Osina tt is an isnjvirur.t I’fsl'Kit-s*' 

In India it f>cc)t}iies a fifUt oi th.r t'-ftat ct!hi\rsi<aS arr*. and 
more than a quarter o? the area under ftKKi-j’.rains, It i's the 
rtaple fryj*! of the {I'^ijne in Jscariy ail tin* tlricr rry,i*ins os 
this conn, try. .and rank-; .an easy fecmid !» rice asn-it!;* Indriti 
crops. There arc three nnin vartcti''s ot this crop itt India — 

(i:) cho!um or juu^r, uhidi in Knqhsh nerrlancr is cJdl'S'l 
‘Great Miikl’, (b) cuvtbu or isi/ra. cailnl irt hhifflish 'Spikc'd 
Millet*, and tr) nr,?! or niirriw. In t Irina nnlki is t-onfcn. 
tnated in the jn)rth-en5t, where the rainf.all is nsnaliy Ij'-Iow' 

40" a year, Tltrnnghfnil N^rih Onna it is a cUkc recond I'v 
as heat, Sonjhufn and hanjiatffi are. the tw o cliict varieties. 

Millet is a!,v> cxtcn-sivcly fjrown in M.anrhiiri.a atifl Japan, 
and tlic varieties rai.setl arc .simil.ar to tho'^' of Oiin.r, Itt the 
Ug.anda region of Afric.a millet is. the nwst widely cultivated 
crop, and throtighom the cirntincnt iKxomes .an easy rival of 
maize, if it does not .actu.ally outweigh the hatter in impartauc"* 
as a food grain. The chief variety is the 'Great Mill'-t* 
known there by the name of durrah; often it is also ealled 
‘Guinea Corn'. Bc.sides Ijcing raised for food, tnillct B 
, grown also for forage and fuel. A particular type of sotgluun 
' is cuUiv.alcd in the U.S.A,, for green UKlder. I'.airly large 
acreages in the jvjorcr lands of Europe .are also devoted to Trade-, 

. this crop. Its importance from the point of view of world 
, trade is next to nothing, .since ahnost the entire yield is’ 
raised for domestic use. 
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U. OTHER VEGETABLE FOOD-STUFFS 

Sugar. — Sugar is of three main varieties, — (a) Cane 
Sugar, (b) Beef Sugar, and (c) Sugar. Cane sugar 

is the product of the )uke of the sugar-cane; beet sugar is 
obtained from die 'roots’ of the sugar-beets ; and maple sugar 
is manufactured from the sap of the maple tree. 

The sugar-cane, originally a native of Eastern Asia, — 
perhaps of the Ganges Valley and Indo-Oiina — is essen- 
tially a tropical or sub-tropical plant. It flourishes in a 
warm moist climate, and requires a soil rich in phosphates; 
w’holesome sea-breezes are also essential, and that_ is why 
all the great carie-growing regions are located near about 
the sea. But the moisture has its limits, too; an annual 
rainfall of 40 indies or a little more is ideal for the plant; 
too much moisture reduces the sugar content in the juice. 
The leading countries from the point of riew of production 
are I ndia, Cuba and Tava ; of these India is now the largest 
producer so far as absolute production is concerned ; but sbe 
is far -behind in relative production, ?.<?., in regard to the 
yield per acre or per ton of cane. In this Jai-a -easily leads, 
and Cuba conies second, while India still remains far bdiind.^ 
In America the important producers are Louisiana in the 
U. S. A, and the Brazilian and the Peruvian coastal tracts; 
in tlie latter area cane-culture is carried on means of 
irrigation. There are plantations also in Central America, 
Argentina, and British Guiana. The smaller islands of the 
British West Indies are largely dependent on this industn’ 
alone. The U S. A , obtains large supplies from the 
Hawaiian Islands In Africa bj- far the most important 
cane-growing region is on the east coast of Natal; small 


■ A Commercial Geography, p 62. But see Chisholm’s 

ff CoMimfTOCf/ Geography, p 196, ^\here it js defimteb 
stated that the largest producer is now Cuba . , . 



coMMOonsr-?' of vjntTt.sitK aki^ akimal ofu^s 9^ 

plan‘stior !5 are f<ntr!tl cW'whtr^’, Ctiicfly iR Oii* sw^tow ft^Tistat 
re^jicin o; Portt!Re-<c 1‘^st AfiH'it. HjOpt, aw’ 1^**^ i>>I'sRa w Ats'.Ua!;*, 
Alauritiny- In An? trails ni?:ar-<nn<; 5’. ttr'tR'R *R (Jtrc3S*‘tan'! 
on the north-ta.'.t oto 51. ntr I’RiUjtjnn*' PlARfl', O'.Sjvs and 
F«m’. 0 ‘--a arc al-^ inij^rlant j'.rtxinctr'-. in Asia. In KurA>f< 
there arc small jilmtatifuK only irt the fonthcrsi o: 

S|sa5n as Car north as 37''. In FnittStrm Hcrrh'.'j.herc st^ 
farthest pfi!cssv.rd CAtctit P said Vi Iw nmrkctl ro\si;h1y hy 
the 3Ws txastjUd- 

Tlir sugar-cane, lihe the cereals, h l>s>;ari!cafly ? nsrmlicr pfrj Actth-i 
-os the grass fiinslly; hut s! i< a giant tnmsl>cr of Slsat getnu. 



^ its stalks sometimes altainirtg a height of twenty feet. 

Among.ci the better known ccreaK it resembk.s tlie 'Its'llnst 
"' Corn' (inairc), having joints with a sjHingy snlistancc 
between, in which jnire is belch IJut its ..ted or rrain is 
^ ,of little or no valuta The stalks of the cane arc ait every 
h year on the eve of flowering, hut the roots arc allowed to 
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remain, and from these new shoots grow each year for a. 
period of about thirty j-ears or more, although for commer- 
cial purposes ’the plants are usually completely rooted out 
at the fifth year, and new plants raised. The stalks mature 
in about ten months, when they are cut by hand and hauled 
to the mill for squeezing out the juice. The juice is then 
clarified and sterilized by boiling at a temperature of 130®F.. 
and by mixing some lime with it. This sterilizing prevent 
fermentation Again it is boiled until it reaches the poini 
of crystallizing. Crystalline raw sugar is then made tc 
separate out by being placed in centrifugal separators. Thus 
is obtained broivn sugar which is of a lusty golden hue 
and the residual thick syrup goes to form molasses The 
crude brown sugar then is transported to the refineries 
where it is dissolved in hot water and filtered, and the 
liquid then evaporated in vacuum pans, and tfee .sug?’ 
naturally crystallizes Molasses is consumed by men as 
well as cattle, and used in preparing certain alcoholic drinks 
like rum . After the extraction ‘of the juice the canes are 
.used as fuel for 'the mills. Various types of cardboard arf 
also made of sugar-canes. ’ 

Altliougb -India is now the largest producer^ of cant 
sugar she does not export any, but consumes her entire pro- 
duction She used to import large quantities of sugar froiii 
Java till very recently, and ranked third in the world as ar 
importer; now her imports have very nearly ceased". 

The chief importers are the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The U. S A , besides having a large 
proportion of home production, obtains her considerable 
quantities from Cuba, Dominica, Porto Rico and Hawaii 

‘The fact seems to be that till lately— as late as 1936-37~Cubs 
was the latest producer. The production in India has increased oni' 
This IS shown by the steady decrease of her imports itm 
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Great Britaist inijie'rt*; l;cr mainly from tlic E«)|rtrc 
rmintrici. like Briti^.h Gviiana. Manritni* ansJ tli** Briti'li 
Wt*-’, Indio, as well a? {ri>m Cidia and Java. 


Export of Cnnr SufjAr 
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The stip.tr Ijcct ts <iicl to lutvc fonmi its utty into Kv.rojx: 
from Southern Asia, It is an .tnnu.tl pltm l>cloiipinp to the et P.ett 
iK'Ct s|xxies. Tilt* seed is sown in the spririp, and the roiiSs ' 
ol the plant arc dug out in the autumn. It rojuirts a lovser 
temperature and Jcs.s v..tter than tioes the sugar*canc; hut 
the* soil must he v.cU-drair.c'l, .tnd a fairly gootl snppb' 
moisture is essential during t!ic growing ptritHl, altiiough 
loo much moisture- give-s a jtiicc }«wr iti sugar omtent. A 
fe*rtile, loamy, ljmc'nrcuimii.tting soil is idctil for the cuUis.t- 
tion oi this plant ; it docs not thrive on non-limc-acaimulating 
, soils. Generally, it hkes a long growing jieritKl, v.-iih the 
. latter -jArt wtirm and sunn). There must aho l«* frmioni 
from frost from st-ed lime to harvest The imf*ortatu 
'^sugarheet -producing countries arc Gennany, Russia, l-rance, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland in Europe, and the United Siatc,s 
7 
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of America. There is^ broadl3' speaking, a continuous sugar 
beet belt in Central Europe, stretching from France across 
Belgium, Holland, Gennan}-, Czechoslovakia and Poland to 
Rumania and the Ukraine m South-Western Russia The 
sugar beet area of Spam is also considerable. In the U. S. 
A , many states, especialb* those in the north and west, 
culti\-ate this plant in large numbers. Fairh' large quantities 
are now being produced in England also. 

The ‘roots' of the sugar beet mature much earlier — in 
from four to si.x months — ^than tlie stalks of the sugar-cane. 
The beets are dug bi’ machinery, and after cutting the 
leaves in order to leave aside the superfluous mineral matter, 
they are carried to the factory, where these 'roots' are sliced 
and soaked in warm water for extracting the juice. The 
preparation of sugar from the beets then is much the same 
as that of sugar from the sugar-cane. The pulp is used as 
a food for stock. 

- Before the Great War of 1914-18 Germany w'as th&' 
, jai^st producer with about a third of the w^orld’s supply. 
'Now the U. S S. R. is the leading producer of^beet sugar 
with a little less than one-fourth of the world’s total. But 
the trade suffered a setback owing to the World War IR 
and has not yet recovered. Most of the countries now' grow' 
sugar beet mainl}- for home consumption; world trade ia 
this commodit}' is. therefore, coinparativelj'' much small 

The maple tree is of mam' varieties, many of which 
yield a juice from wluch sugar is manufactured. Of these 
the sugar maple is the most important. In the eastern parts 
of Canada, the U. S. A., and the nortli-eastern states of the 
Union of South Africa sugar is obtained from these trees. 
The process is rather simple: the trees are tapped and tlie 
juice collected, which then goes through the processes of 
evaporation and crystallization for tlie extraction of sugar- 
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But the prtKhjctinii of ninptc justar ha<. <;tcntilh' doirca'ci! 
ov.‘Sng to various cau<eA ; it does i»>t pay cnouf^h for cucourajj^- 
sni; the proKSuccr to uncSertnhc va'^t scale production, Ijccau'-e 
of ttie cheaper f>ricc aiu! far greater oiitfmt <>f the other two 
A-arictics of sufpir. and maple stjgar is cNten^tvcly adiiUcnHed. 
Moreover, the numher of maple tree; l»oth in Caitaita and the 
Q. S. A. Isas also steadily ilecreascil msitu; to e.Ktciisivc 
mtlini; for lumtKT. It is now U'-cd nlnso-t exchisivcly a;s a 
luKurj* rather than as frvxl; for its present-day demand is 
rnlirely due to its peculiar fiaA'our.* Tt tua-. ceased to hft\'C 
any cojumcrdal insfvirtaisec in the international nsarket. 

Other ‘.osircci of sugar arc the various sjxscics of the 
[satm tree, partiailarly in the tropical countries. The Indian 
date palm, the Palmyra palm, the cocoanut palm, the toddy 
palm, Sind the sago jvatm .are e,xp1oite<l for sugar m India - 
Iscverlhclcif the i.ugar-canc an\i the sugar l>cct arc now 
die two most imixirtanl sources of .sugar all o\cr the 
Aorld. 

Both suj;pir-canc and sugar-beet have certain cft>tractcr- 
istic ads’antages each over the other. Sugar-cane is easy to 
cultivate ; it is grown mainly in the tropical and suh-tropical 
countries, where laiiour is verj cheap; sugar-cane also is 
naturally richer in sugar content. Beet, on the other 
hand, is an exhausting crop, requiring a richer sot! and .a 
plentiful supply of potash iiuntires; it must l>c sown every 
year and is restricted to regions where latwur is by no 
means so cheap as in the I'ropics or thcrcalKiuts. But hcct 
has its advantages too : it is grown in areas of den.se popula- 
tion, and hence, near local markets, whence the raw mate- 
ri.ils used in the refinerie.s are easily and relatively cheaply 
obtained, and where at the same time the finished product 


IVcinu 
{h.tU'iin of 
j!> (;i!e 

o-e^r. 


Other 

of 

v„‘«ar. 


Cane Susar 
1-1 

Bed Siii-ar, 


tapes 
of Cane 
Supar, 


. ‘ Chamtjcrlain. Geottraphy, jip 248-251. 

’ Oiisholm'i Handbook, p. 201. 
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Advantages 
of Beet 
Sugar. 


Government 
help in 
production 
of Beet 
Sugar 


can be readily sold without entailing enormous freight 
charges for transportation. This density of population has 
other advantages also; a regular and abundant supply of 
manures can be readily obtained ; capital can easily be raised 
and on a lower rate of interest; machinery can be more 
cheaply installed and readil}' repaired or replaced. The 
methods of selection as employed now-a-days has also 
successfully combated the natural disadvantage of less sugar 
content in the beet under the scientific technique of selec- 
tion# a given weight of sugar-beet has a greater amount of 
sugar than the same weight of the sugar-cane. Further- 
more, the refuse material and by-products of beet are of a 
much higher value than those of the cane. The beet-pulp 
is good fodder for animals as well as a useful manure for the 
soil; whereas the residual matter of the sugar-cane is used 
mainly for fuel. Yet a!! these advantages are scarcely 
enough for successful competition of beet with sugar-cane, 
and in the opinion of many experts there would hardly be 
any beet sugar production if it were not for an artifidal 
stimulus in the shape of bounties, protective tariffs and the 
like ^ Many countries like France and Germany grew 
wiser after the World War I, and felt that it was dangerous 
to depend on foreign supply of this indispensable commo- 
dity; moreover, the development of the beet sugar industry 
at home would provide employTiient for many. So they 
took to the way of encouraging and protecting their 
beet sugar industries~to the detriment, of course, of the 
virtual British monopoly of trade in cane sugar. 


Cocoa.— Cocoa is a product of the cacao tree, which 
ofcrS fssentially an equatorial plant of the pod-bearing genus. 

It is' rather a Small evergreen tree. The pods vary from six 


^Jbid. 



coiritonmn,^ or VEcr.rAnt-R ano akimar oriOJN tOl 

*nchM to a foil in icnr^tii, and !tj<-tcad of jM'inf' attached to 
he end5 of tfsev j^row directly front the stan or 

argcT hranches. Tht^; jxxls t'orv ist colour fftnn }ircc?t to 
i dark ptirplc. Tltc reed's or Itcans he rtidsetWM in a soft 
,vhitc pulp within tlic jkxU in rqtutar rows of often a<. ttuny 
is; fifty, ami are alKuii the i?ije of altnondi.. Co<-«a'v t*- ohtain* 
al front these sccd< or Iwans. The cocm tree is jwid to f»e a 
native of South Atnerica, vdicnce it has l>ecn transplanted to 
athcr jKtrts of the Hquatorial lietiion*., h rexiuirf* uniform- 
ly high tcinj-Krralnrt and an nhumhnee of moisture; hut. 
niriou«ly enough, cxiio-surc to the direct rays of the sun is 
hannful to it. especially tn the. growing j»erio'l. and h^nce 
it h gtfovn in tV,c sliade of taller trees. \ .ike direct .smishinr, 
strong winds are aUo injurious. es|iccially to the {lO'h: 
hence the licit of Calms or Doldrums is the ideal situatirm. 

\’'atlty.s well prsilccted from dcssicating "winds;, and clearings 
in the dcn<e E<iu.atorial Rain Forests .arc grtrxl rituations, 
since in the lath'r case the surroumling forest arts as a 
check to the inblowing vrinds. The tree develops ,a long 
root, and hence retpiires a deep moist well-drained .soil. 

Tiic cocoa tree can stand no frost. 

Tlic pods are ait from the trees .at h,irvcs; time, split 
open on the ground, and the pulp is .allowed to fcrincni and Pffp..,nnion 
ooze out ; the seeds are then dried in the sun, ro.a.sjed, and of Cocoa, 
the husk remm c<! ; tlicn comes in the ojieration of remo\ ing 
tlie fat or ‘coersa hutter* from the sccrls by ajiplying pressure ; 
when as much fat has Iwcn jirc.sscd anaiy a.s is deemed 
essential, the seeds go through the process of grinding. 

Thus at last uc hase the cocoa nith which we .arc familiar. 

Another well-known product is chocolate, winch is made by 
retaining some of the fat and adding sugar, Tlie name 
chocolate, it is quite interesting to learn, is a sanation of 
'Choco!tttl\ which s\-as the name of a drink popular among 
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the' natives of Mexico and South America. .Before tlie War 
-of 1914-18'the bulk hf-die worid’s-supply of cocoa— about 
two-thirds of the total— used to come from Central and South 
America. ' NOw the coveted .position has shifted to the 
•British West African possessions^ and the plantations in the 
Cold Coast and Nigeria supply more than a half of the 
world's total. .In recent -yfeafs the output has increased, 
and it may be very near to t\\ o-tliirds of the total. 


. Production of Cocoa^ 


’ 1909-13 


1921-25- 

1932-35 

Countries' Percentage 

Countries Percentage 

Countries Percentage 

Ecuador 

17 

Gold Coast , 

, 43 

Gold Coast 

40 

Brazil 

16 

Brazil 

. 11 

Brazil 

15 

Gold Coast 

IS 

Ecuador 

. 9 

Nigeria 

10 

St. Thome 

13 

Nigeria 

. 7 

Ivorj* Coast 

5 

Trinidad 

8 

Venezuela 

.. 5 

Dominica 

4 

Dominica 

6 ' 

Trinidad 

.. 5 

Venezuela 

3 

"Venezuela 

5 

Dominica 

.. 4 

Trinidad 

3 

Others 

20 

St, Thome 

. 3 

Ecuador 

2 



Others 

. 13 

Others ” . . 

18 

Tot^l 100 

Total 100 

Total 100 


The leading e.xporters now are the Gold Coast, Brazil, 
Nigeria and the Ivory Coast, Dominica, Trinidad and the 
West Indies and Central American states The leading 
importers are the U.S A., Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Holland, France, and other European countries. 

Coffee. — Coffee is a product essentially of the 
tropical or sub-tropical lands. The coffee tree, said to be a 
native of the Far East, is also an evergreen plant with shiny 
leaves Left to itself the tree will grow to be twenty-five or 
thirtj' feet in height, but on the plantations they are usually 
kept pnined down to a height of three .to eight feet. It 
requires a moderately high temperature and an abundant 


’ Adapted from Stamp 
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rairifall; li\st more hnpi'iilnnt i-ttll is jwrkips rat e<iiw}!i!ity of 
trm3X;r!UUre, .titd protection from the direct rays oi thf ftm. 

Bnt ttnlike the cocoa tree it can stand mild frost, A fertile, 
svcU-tlrained toil H aJ<o hi<;hly imivtrt.nnu and c!e,annf:s in 
forest lands are said to in; idtal Iwaissr of their richness of 
vtitetaWe remains. The tree comes into inti iHatint; in sis 
years, and continues to fiouer and Iwrar inul with ahnos* m)- 
diminished vijjonr till the thirty-fifth or forty-fifth year, after 
y\hkh the soil iHXOntcs thoroughly exhatisted .aitd nni«t W 
alcindoned. Many of the cotTcc jdamations of forty nr even 
thirty years .15:0, havifjft thus Ifcrn ahandnned. are now 
practically indislinfniishahle fronr the n'st of th-c forest.’ 

It is a jHtcuhartly of the cofii-c tree to flower for several 
months so that fruits and flowers are ftnind on u at the 
same lime, and hence two ^ir three patheriuKs a year are 
needed. Coffee is oldained from tljo .seeds or l)e,nn< of the 
tree. Commonly two l>eans. with their fl.nt sides to;;ethcr, prcjsvratien 
arc enclosed hy the tmlp. whicln after the pickin}; is over, s‘f Cofitc. 
i.s rtunovcel hy sraking the Iwrrie.s in water or hy hulling. 

The beans are tlien dried in the ojven air on fif-ors of hrick 
or tile. 

The hulk of the world’.s cofTcc comes from Central and 
f^outh America. In P.ra/il it is the leading crop; in fact, the 
only developed fart of that rnonnou.s republic is the strij) 
along the .‘\llantic coast from the month of the Atnaron to Trade in 
the region of Sao Paulo, which alone prodi!CC.s Ijalf the Coffee 
world’s total of coffee ; "this city, being its heart an<l centre, 
has risen in sixty ycar.s from a small country town to l)c a 
place of four Imndrcd thousand inhabitants,’’- .*^antos, 
which is the natural outlet for the coffee of Sao Pavilo has 
thus l>cen described : "In Santos coffee absolutely dominates 

•James Bryce, 5'o«t/t ytmerka, p 390. See also Ciiisliolm’s, 

V IfiO 

’‘Op. cil , 37S. 
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the lives of the people. Coffee is ever)r\vhere — on tlie 
streets, in the warehouses, on the trains. Every one is busy 
with coffee. . . .This enormous development of tlie 
coffee industr}^ has been put down, among other factors, to 
the richness of the volcanic soils around Sao Paulo. Other 
important coffee-producing states of South America are 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador and the Guianas More than 
three-fourths of the world's coffee comes from South 
America Costa Rica in Central America and the islands 
of Jamaica produce liigh grade coffee. In Africa coffee has 
not yet made much headway, though Kenya has made a 
name for her excellent coffee In .A,sia there is ere large 
plantations in Ce)'lon and Southern India : but most of these 
have long been destroyed because of a virulent disease 
attacking the coffee plants : at present there are small 


Production of Coffee" 


1909-13 1 1921-25 

1932-35 

Countries Percentage 
Brazil . , 66 

Colombia . . 6 

Venezuela . . 2 

Others . 26 

Countries Percentage i 
Brazil . . 69 1 

Colombia . , 4 1 

Venezuela . . 2 

Dutch East 

Indies . . 2 

Otliers . 23 

Countries Percentage 
Brazil . . 64 

Colombia . . 10 

Dutch East 

Indies . . 5 

Venezuela . 3 

Salvador . 2 

1 Guatemala 2 

Others . . 14 

Total 100 

Total 100 

Total lOfi 


De, C Ward, ‘‘Brazilian Country”, Nattoual Gconraphu 
Magazine (o{ America), Vol xxii, p 931, 

"Adapted from Stamp. 
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p’an*3tjon< Jo tluj'^c and «f t!if jdantation'i hi 

My,>r)rc arc {hr snnst inipirtanJ. Ja\a ^!iU hn< a faifSy lirjjr 
pri’KliictJim to hrr cmiil^aiviut J/d2 of llir wirldV tnia!. 

On the ^ra'varti slopes of Southern Arahia the faututi^ 

Mocha Coffee !■» Rreuvn in Minh qtnntilie*-, 

The chief hnjMrlers arc the l*.S.A„ and the Knnij-'an ^'•.1I>arter4- 
countries, the former easily Iradinj: the rri,l iti its omsnmji- 
tion. ^{nsv of her snpjdy is ilcrircd from t'nc South Ameri* 
can States, jjarltcidariy Brari!. France, Holland, Sweden 
and Bcii^iitin are aUo {;rcat cotTrcoIruihinj; countries, as ih.r 
animal consumption jicr head in these ctmntries show,* In 
the United Klnudom lea is more jvijudar than coffee. 

Countrie.s h.avinjj colonies cKewherc ttencrally impart their 
coiTcc from their dejicndcncies ; thus then’ is anistder.ihle 
trade in this eommoflity heiwccn the Netherlands and the 
Bntcli F,ast Indies. This also is atinther rrasjin why tea 
i.s a c;rtMtcr monritc in the U*,K. than coffee. 

Tea.' — ^d'heic i* an inlercstinj» projjrcssive 
lion in rcspxt of the iiKahratiou of coco.a, coFee and tea — 
the three chief iKwcnifrcs of the norld. C<K<vn, as we liave 
already ccen, is css/’ntially an equatorial prodnrt, coFec a 
tropical or sub-tropical plant, while- tea can tic fjrnwn Isath 
in the Tropics and in Warm Tinnjtcratc Re?,dons. The 
tea jilaiit is said to be a native of south-east Ast.a, havinjt 
originatc<I sontcwlicrc in the uplands of South Cliina. Imlo- 
China, or India," It i» somctime.s clashed rU-finittdy with 
tlic ,stih-tropical plants." But climatically it is said to 
hclonjj “to low lafittulc areas where hij;li tcnijirraturcs. 
long ^rouaiiK season, and hc-avy, wcU-distrilnited rainfall 

_ * Cnnsiimptioi: jjcr head in Holland {< 10 lix. amualls, tn nelginm 
it h in Sweden 13, hi the U. S, A., 12, in Fra-jer 10, and 5o 

the United Kinsdom osdy 2l/j Ihs, (See Cltidiolni’s), 

’Caic and IlerK^nurk, Col/cc;.* Gfi^prtsl'hy, p, 223. 

’Giishotra's Han^moh. p. 183. 
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some tea, but the output is quite small. The huge produc- 
tion of tlie East is due largely to the cheapness as well as 
regular supplies of labour, and the meagre output of the 
latter countries has been put down to the shortage and 
consequent dearness of labour. China is the biggest pro- 
ducer of tea, but the largest exporter is India; Ceylon and 
the Dutch East Indies rank respectively second and third 
in export. Japanese tea is mainly green tea, and is grown 
chiefly for home consumption, although some of it is export- 
ed to the U.S.A. About four-fifths of India’s output is 
grown in north-eastern India — ^tlie Brahmaputra Valley in 
Assam and the Duars region of Bengal; the remainder is 
grown in the Nilgiris in the southern part of Peninsular 
India. The development of the tea industry’ in Ceylon is 
partly due to the destruction of her once important coffee 
plantations. The Dutch East Indies may become a serious 
riral of Ceylon both in production and export. 

Great Britain is the principal importer of tea, taking 
nearly half the amount brought into the international market; 


Export of Tea 

1909-13 

i 

! 1921-25 

1932-35 

Countries Percentage 
India . . 32 

China . . 23 

Ceilon .. 22 

Dutch East 

Indies , . . 7 

Others ' .. ISi 

Countries Percentage 
India , . 45 

Ceylon . . 21 

Dutch East 

Indies . , 12 

China . . H 

Others . . 11 

Countries Percentage 
India . . 31 

Ceylon . . 24 

Dutch East 

Indies . . 17 

China . . 9 

Others . . 19 

Total 100 

Total 100 

Total 100 



COMMODITIES or ahu 

she also tc'C'-f^rts loioc U’ other coiiisuit''. 5 he chki 
cuSUMner ol JiuUa aoiS Ccylun k, t<i ccA'.rjr^ (itrat Jhitauti 
oihcr cou^umm sre Ru^fk, France, i5tc U,S.A„ Canatla 
Atuiiuth, Ru'-’^ia trkc'. nearly one-noarter of sift t'*,? t?.. 

5 'onctl from A*-sa. She is r«if«*,4y rmh-avourifft; t» hml 
out a variety t’n:u on l»c jirmvn in htr tcrritotic*'. atni i! ihr 
nttemyt comes oni sncctssuii Aka"; c\-}>Tt urtlc v%;U rre^sve 
a prol sctKncK. 

In South Air.crio is grown the. matt to. aku laiown Tea. 
as yerin or Paraguay to. h rjrnvs Mild in tl.r fnnests ‘t 
Paraguay, and is nov.- lining adtivat'Cil in the ylantattone of 
Paragnny, Uniguay, Br.trii am! Argrnlin.i. Uut it h:\'^ tn-t 
yet cntcrcil into the iutcnaationa! market; the tnulr i« m* 

Irictcr! to the South American states 

Fruits and Wine, — Fruits which now hr^ve rntrrrd ^ 
into the international market may l>e nnighh* chc'infd into 
tltc following four tyj-esA 

(a) I'rof'icct end Suh~trtifkal jntht, rcjirr.-enlcd hv 
Irananas, pit'e-ajijik's and (btes; 

(?>) Citrus fruits like oninges, Innom., gmj5<'fn:|is and 
lime; 

(f^ Crtiffs cr.ii H'Vnr; 

(dt Dedduvus fruits, such as appk'.^ p.nr‘, ahnondc, 

•jx-aches, apricots, nectarine^, tig.s ]»huns and cherries, 

(a) Tropical and Sub-Tropical Fruitn. — The hanana 
tree is a soft-stemmed [ilant with characteristically large 
leaves, and attain a height of eight to twelve feel. It i*, a 
iropiail plant par c-vcclknce, and grows in humid climates. 

It has several varktics, most of which are rather large plants, 
though there is a dwarf variety which it is jxtssihle io culti- 

’ Stamp, A Crif ttirrcht Gro'/rath'- PP- 70-75. 
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vate in the Temperate Zone ^ This dwarf variety is ■now'" 
largely grown in the Canary Islands. Other varieties are. 
grown m the Tropics. High temperature, an abundant 
supply of moisture, and a deep soil are essential for all the 
the varieties Where rainfall is not sufficient water must 
be supplied by means of irrigation The plant is annual, 
but the root perrennial. Bananas are grown almost every- 
where in the Tropics. But the chief centres of commercial 
production are Central America (particularly, Costa Rica),. 
Colombia, the Canaries, the West Indies and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The chief importers are the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and some of the European countries. 
Great care is needed to export the commodity overseas. 
The bunches are cut when the fruits are about three-quarters- 
npe, and are stored without delay in the specially construct- 
ed chambers of the fruit vessel ; throughout the voyage they 
are kept at a constant temperature of S2‘’F. ; even a slight 
rise or fall of the temperature by 2® is liable to render them 
wholly useless. Even after reaching the port of destination 
they are readily deposited in specially prepared vehicles if 
tlie commodity is to be sent any distance inland, and finally 
they are kept in artificial ripening cliambers after reaching 
the centres of consumption. 

-The pineapple plant is said to be a native of America. 
A moist, fertile, but light soil is essential for it; it thrives 
quite well on sandy soils as well on or near about seaboards. 
A uarm tropical or sub-tropical climate is, of course, needed- 
It is a low-lying plant, very nearly stemless, and has long> 
stiff, sharp-pointed, fleshy leaves with the pine in the middle. 
From the point of view of international commerce it is far 
less important than banana. Fresh fruits are rare in the 
overseas trade. California, Hawaii and Singapore are the 

^Chisholm’s Handbook, pp. 204-205 
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princiiKi! a‘IU?c^ oi' cx{*jn. ortd Kur-f^- H She 
ci!st‘m5cr tiwinly o! c.’mfif4 

Datci', arr t^s<* dturiiiicJs'Aic 

of ti!<* Hot Tit'* «lstf-pHw htwrver. tHrti 

jntro'iuo ‘^1 jnto CnHfornia aivl ihr ilri'-r oi 5jv>}u 

Iraq K the chid cxj^orlcr, on'i HisrojK* aU-.-n"; t*. chs'*? 
jnijxittcr. SiMw •IntC" arc Tttr,U ht Kotr**. 

Atrica a-, well. 

(b» Citrus Fruits. — A-^ lia< aIrca'K hi'cn ttir 

cUn;-. fruits arc csscsitHliv a pr»»*lurt f»f the Milliter nuicao 
Regvius ; hut i-oiuc of these thnvc v\'’U i:t Wrnu Tnri|fera!c 
atui Tropirai Retttous 

Tile orange is jicriiaps the typical uf thes^* fruits, or, Orsnsc,, 
at any rate, tlic liest ktioun of tittm. The orange tree \< 
an en*ergrecn witii l>eautiuit siiiny Ifcivc.s. flngmalSy :i 
native of Ciiina it h.is spread out in tiie Mediterranean lands, 
as well a.s in nnny of the Tropical and Mih-tropiral regions, 
it v.*as imrcKluccd in hlurojK l>y th.c Portuguese .nlxim the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Tiie Indk of North 
America’s jirorhiction comes from Oiiifotn'w ntid Fhni'h. 

In South America the chief producers .ire I5r.ard and Tncu* 
man ('Argentina). The iWst Indies also have a fairly large 
output to liieir credit, Mexico in Ceirtnd Amcnen may aKo 
he inenti'ined. In Eunnv* tlic leading pro'Iticers are Sicsui 
and Italy, with which Malta, Sicily and Portugal may at-o 
he mentioned. South Africa and AuslraVia have also recent- 
ly come into tlic line Asia, Iran. P.ile.sline, India—and, 
of course, Cliiua arc the teiding prtHlufcrs. Tlic oranges 
of Nagpur ami the Khasi Hills have great repH!.at)on ahraitl. 

Those of Malta and tlic We.st Indies as well as of Tucmmati 
arc also wcll-knowai for their finality. Until recently Spain 
and Italy together with Palestine held a sort of jtionojioly 
in tlie orange trade. Now the United St.atcs leads the over- 
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said to be ‘sharp’. Spain and Portugal rai^ third and 
fourth respectively in production, and the Spanish Sherry 
and the -Portugese Port are said to be of the very best 
quality. Wine has aptly been called ‘the national , drink’ 
. of France, Spam, Portugal, Switzerland and Italy, ^ well 
' ' as of Latin America.^ 

(d) Deciduous Fruits. — ^These are the fruits of the 
Ohvc. - • - - deciduous trees, and include figs, apncots, peaches, necta- 
rines, almonds, olives, etc. Of diese olive is an evergreen. 
It is said to be a native of Asia Minor, and is practically 
restricted to the Mediterranean lands. It is valued both as 
a iruit and for obtaining olive oil. The chief olive-produc- 
mg countries are Spam, Portugal. Italy-, Greece and Tunis- 
Olive-oil, besides being used in cooking, lighting and medi- 
cine, is used in the manufacture of soaps,' Italy, Greece, 
Tunis and Algeria are the diief exporters.' Nuts are ex- 
Nuts. ported from the wetter parts of Mediterranean lands' as" n-ell 
as from Brazil Fruits of all sorts are coming more and 
more into the international market 

Oil-seeds and Vegetable Oils. — ^X^egetable oils have 
Uses. ' * ' many uses , for human consumption margarine or artificial 
' , butter is made from them; they are required in the manu- 

- ,■.,'1 facture of soaps, candles and various otlier toilet prepara- 
tions Of these olive oil is perhaps tlie most important. 
OHve oil. In the countries of Southern Europe it is extensively used as 
a substitute for butter and animal fat Where, again, olive 
oil IS difficult or more expensive to obtain ground-nut oil 
.„7 .a i is used as a substitute of that substitute This is especially 

Statnp, CouuticrcKtl Geography, p /4, It TTiay be interesting^ 
to compare the w ine-dnnkmg countries with the beer-drmkTng- 
countries To the latter group belong Germanj. United Kingdom ivith 
. 1 Ireland, Netherlands and Belgium Roughly speaking, wine is popular 
iw... ^Riong the tatin races, and beer among the Teutonic races Brandy 

whisky are also popular iti Great Britain, 
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the case i« the tirkr icgions oC hnik and West 

Afnc?, \s!iere varkits prc'und*rit!ts are larftciy p;ro\vn. 

Th.ese n«ts thrive wfH tm fatu’y ^t'^U s‘rith seamy rahaiatt. Grr.v'vl-r.'jt 
wiMiitahk for any otiu r crop of ommvercinJ vaftt?'. Tfie oil- 
jxilnt. whicli RTows jtv the Hquatoria! KnpoiK and th.csf 
riesuhlKiuriuKkh yield an almndant supply of oil, It 

i< extensively n^ed in tlic ittannfactiire o! *oap and candle. r,*!Ri ell. 



as well as of .arttficnl Initter, It is cnUiv.ntcJ in Malaya, 
Sumatra, atul Ecjuatorial Atrtca. Ki{teri.\ n. iHe IcaaUnvt 
cxp^mcr. Tile cocomu jalm is .a tro)nrat plant, thritinj: 
well on a sandy soil, jsirtictilarly in inan'tiim; seiiinns, h'rum Cocoant 
it is obtained coconut oil and copia. \\\Ah the prohscls are 
conmicrcially \cry in)j>ort.a£i{. IJevidcs, the fibre is ustxl 
in making inattrc.sscs. The princijja.1 exjxjrtcrs are the 
Dutch East Indies, M.nlaya, Philipjiincs. I’arific It lands, 

Ceylon and Imlia. Tiie cliicf imfifjrters are the U,S.A.. 
thc.U.K.. the U.S.S.R.. Gennany .and France. Tiie soya 
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bean, which is almost a Manchurian novelty, is also an im- 
portant source of vegetable oil. ]\fanchuria is practically 
the sole exporter, and’ the U.S A., and Japan are the chief 
importers. It is widely believed now that Germany has 
recently obtained large supplies of soya bean through the 
U.S S.R., both for food and for extracting its TOluable oil. 
The U.S.A., has also been trying to produce it at home for 
some time. Of various other -vegetable oils those-obtained 
from rape-seed, sesamum, , linseed and cotton-seed may be 
mentioned here. India at present holds a sort of monopoly 
ih rape-seed oil; sesamum oil is exported chiefly from India 
and China Linseed comes from Argentina and India; it 
is' obtained from the flax plant, but in Northern Europe 
the plant is grown mainly for the fibre, not so much for 
the seed or oil Cotton seed and its oil is obtained from 
the great cotton-growing countries like the U.S.A.; Egypt, 
India, China and-the-U.SiSJR. - ■ — 

"'Spices. — Most of the spices are equatorial and 
tropical' products. Pepper ' is shipped to Europe mainly 
from Mala3a and * the East Indies ; ginger from south- 
eastern Asia mcluding China, as_vyell as Jrom^ Jamaica; 
cinnamon from' Ceylon'; cloves from Zanzibar; vanilla from 
Java, Madagascar and Reunion ; chewing-gum from Mexico. 

Tobacco. — ^The tobacco plant is a native of tropical 
America; but it has a verj' wide range; it flourishes' at the 
Equator, wnthin the Tropics and even at tlie fringes of the 
Temperate Zones. The type and flavour of the prepared 
product, however, vary wfh the soil and climatic condi- 
tions And yet the plant is verj^ sensitive to frost. It re-' 
quires a light soil ricK*in humus; lime and potash, and is 
an extremely exhausting plant. It' exhausts the fertility of 
the soil in three or four years, and formerly plantations had 
to be abandoned frequently for new areas ; now-a-days the 
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u^t of fcrtiliier^ Isss ai'jJrccsahlK noninHtcfji this 

To1«ceo is prepArttS from itte Irawv of the pl-sJit. i1**c 

feeding prtKiuccrs are the t'.S.A., Indb. Oifna. the «;!. 

U.S.S.R.. aod Japm; white I'infippine^-, Dutc!*, Ea'l 

Uraril and mo^t of the lvwro{>can crorntnci a^t S’* certain 

African state-* prQ<lucc quite tarj:c tjuatttitb.s; it b er«>wn at’-o ^ 

in Canada, Scotland, and ti»5 Baltic states Majority of j/jis,. 

tiie countries grow it tiuinU far house conctnsiptfots, and 

yet large quantities con’c into the intemationa! market. 

The chief cx{»rtcrs arc ttse U.SJ^.. Ctilw. tlte Ihslch Ifa^t 
Indies, Braril, Greece, Bulgaria .and Turkey. Tlie cisief 
trnjvjrters arc tltc Usiite?! Kingxlom, l-'ranre astd Gemsany, 

III. Foodiluff« of Animal Orijfln 

Meat. — Wc Indians do not quite rcalire the 
ance of meat as a food, and yet in nsr>st jsam of the world -cati^jasjsd 
It is actually an important — and oftett an iisdisjyeitsahle — 
article for iinnsan conssmiption. Of the meals thus uscrl 
beef, nsutton anil jwrk are of ciatef importance, although the 
flesh of many other nnimnLs is alst) mihzcd in gre-atcr or 
lesser extent. It is, however, of little here to take into 
account the ninnlxT and distnbution of cattle, sheep and pigs 
as tliat is no surc indicariotr of meat pnMluction. In India, 
for instance, cattle are kqit in large mimlicrs, not for meat, 
but mainly for plougiiing, dafrring and draught purpsises. 

In many other countries tlicy are kept not at all fur dranght neef, 
purposes, but for meat and the dairy products. 'Beef 
cattle', requiring much less attention and ore than their 
more aristocratic and luck)' brcfhrcnj^ihe ‘dair\* cattle’, are 
concaurated in the great Mid -latitude Grasslands of the 
world. In the drier western ^jnrts of Central Pkiin of North 
America, too dry for crof«, there are enormous c-itUe 
randies; thence tiie cattle are sent to the Com Belt where 
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they arc'fattened oiHmaize before sent to'the'^laughtfer- 
ing houses; of .Ch'icago''i-Here the Sieat is -^'ck^d'for- the 
ma'rket. -Though one of the biggest rif thehneat-prodiicWs; 
the U-S A., does nofexport rhuch 'beeti6r»any other meat. 
Another big beef-producing area is in South' America; it is 
the River' Plate region'..- comprising much I'of 'Argentina, 
Uruguay,. Paraguay and a- small anea of ‘'Brazil "Glttle is 



also reared in- -Chile..; But the j-Platei region, paitacularly 
Argentina, is theidargest beef-exporting area in theinvorld. 

.. But in both the Americas the -ste^y extension of agriculture,, 
mainly of wheat, has been restricting the cattle ranches.' > Tie 
chief importers are -the countries of north-western Europe, 
particularly the United - Kingdom, because local supplies- 
there are not sufficient. . -I - . 

As there are ‘beef-cattle' and ‘‘dairy cattle’ so also sheep 
are either ‘mutton sheep’, or -SvooT sheep’ or even '‘milk 
sheep’. Sheep can subsist on pasturage too' small for cattle; 


Mutton. 
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.m.S Ifesss. n*- vTil as S$»$n. FoKiT. CVaioi Kufw-if., 
r^ortlScrV 'Africa, loM .'‘ifrio. Irfjb, C’^nirst A-'w. 

■they cftnwsii IntRC rninjiicrs «■( arr f'rhrtF.ia' tsn* 

imfnriauf in tiuni!><r ptf ‘•.'junrr tnilr. In the snlrrnithnvJ 
innrkci New /ijcahtinl c.iriiy rr.ttk^ a*- ihr r-htrf 
Srn.th Awerson stntr<. !iK>- AffimtuJA, Umn’^AV i;T»4 <r5*sA‘ 
lOKetlicr rank v-ccn->d, snd A’ftHrfclia vwnr't ihiut Uy ‘hr 
the grote^t in'p«-riet is- .GtotnUritjiii, s5»'i'*n;;U {nntt'm 
i-bec(> nre ^ani {r< lir .fyn ra5(.ir5 ihrrc, - . . , , 

•"« 

, , S^lic do not rtrirtirr the ra?'r.r list ir'K''''-t-’nb! 'fnt J'."*'* 

oitic and ttuTp, and arc, thfieninr;' oriJv in'hrpe 

■numlicrs in densely jviSrtil'str.J aro-i, h? are 

often fed on nviK, acorm;. jninirdictt ttv in 

America, corn or nvttrc and alfalfa sto i^rir thjt-f fc»cK'i 
5\\h!e arc o[n5n\orrii!s, Tlsf-'c-hM JH'5:*r:n‘;;*j: ronntriCN air ' 

China^ .the USA, _K<irth-\Vc tern and 

Bmyi! niul .Argcnthia, The mot b o-iorlrd jn lorh’mr *r. * 
forms, ^rtiaihrly t'.s ’Kteon iind lum. The Isr'/pM «-ii- 
porter.s of Iwon arc Dennnrh. tanaslt, JVdand'aiKf'lVebhd: 

As wsual Great' llritaih ”}-* the prinrijw! imforic'ft ‘flstl 

X7..S.,A.' c'tfHirts a farffe amnnnt of ktrd fn.flted 

to" Britain. ■ ■ ■’ ■ ■ * . 

Daily' Wo(3ucf.~^^tlk. huttcr nt»] cFccm* sre the Mht. 
three pfmctfnl dairy jirmliicts? Milk U oktalncrl froiii vari‘ " " • 
ons animab hkc floats, sheep. Iniffnlws nimrU, resndrer .and 
asyc?; Iiesfdcs the cow; hut'llntt'of tltc cow is tiy far the tnewf 
imiK)rt.ant' ' There, i> no' intcmaiininl li.'ide in frcdi ’ditlki 
and even in inland {mile the centres of snpplv'arc in cld-c 
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nieaTfs edible Used to the enormous pressure -of the ocfean 
waters 'many of them -explode as soon as brought fo slirface 

• T,vatets or the land ■ The location of the. major 'flsWies 
ih''the'' North Temperate Zone has also been ' d^cnbe'd 'to 
economic and comtnerciaT factors they 'Rre found -along the 
boats’ of denselj’''^’pufated‘ r'egions 'where; there- is "great 
demand 'for ' the^'dammo'dity -and hencfe" ready ''markets are 
available, ilofeover, it is" less ’difficult to 'preserve fisIFiri 

i the' terrijiefate lands' than -iri- warmer countries'.' The^'inajor 
fishing grounds of the world are ‘ ‘ ‘ 

• - .(i j The ^qrth Pacjfiij^Coast...qf*r.Catia.da„ and the 
U.S.A.,-The principal catch. ar.e salmon,, cod, halibut and 



■ , .The it ijos Fishing Grounds of the. World.. 


hernng. The salinoft' comes up the river mouths "and creeks 
during the spawning season, and large numbers 'affe 'tl'ifen 
easily caught in Alaska, ^British Columbia and the adjacent 

’ Stamp, A Commercial Geography, pp 81-83 ‘ 
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(S) Tht Coacts of-.KorOiAVitjitem Europt, uhKh 
CNtcnd frpinjvlji; North Cnj»t' aJm!}t.»i)t5yNorth Sfi-nvl fovivl 
tlic British I<k* to tiit nortin^rn 5«yt- of Aftira. The 
fislwrics jmmd Icrlw! tn.'v.ahn !>#• hn-lmlf*! into lh!^ arr^v, 

* ' #• , *, t/*- » i ' 
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' (4) •’The CoaslG of Japan, whrrf thy princlfMl oafrh 

arc herring, lsad(iodr%'in>i *;nr<H! 5 r, c'.'r.tU 
species of fi^h not to’d)?; 'found 'rt‘\Hv!ipry - « • " ' 


Of thf'.e the fisheries sif Jaj«rt easily rauh Hr*! iri the Ttisr. 
number; ni^fhralfie of-catdi i>fr >tar; iJii? rntltuiry irt jaj«an 
giv cs cmploymentittri nrarJr ' I J5;.7nil}!pj|: |!rr.plr. Ihn the 
Japanese fishing produm arcjnainly for I'onte roTUtnnptioti; 
CKpdrt trade is, therefore, snwl! :.'iu{ rNatively uhinVi A?tant 
the Ihiited Kinf-dom is s<rii!i‘(inrfs given the V^'os-.d ptarc ;h' 
fegardf- her annual catch, thougii the ppire j*. eot}jc‘t«l for 
hy the United St.atcs v,ith Aiaslca. The fisheries uf the'U. Jr. 
United Kingtlom arc said tn employ alwve eig’tty thousand 
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meh, and it has been estimated that the whole fishing indus- 
try gives actual employment to about double the number alt 
toldd -She is one of tlie biggest exporters of fish, especially 
Noraay. of -herring. Nonray is another great fishing country, em- 
ploying about a hundred thousand men for at least a part 
of each year.- She is a great exporter, too. The U.S.A 
with Alaska and Canada with Newfoundland are also great 
£>•^1011 and expotters of canned fish. Canned salmon -is said to re- 
present more than half the ralue of the total output of 
canned fish. By far the greatest fish-exporting region in 
the norld is, however, North-Westeni Europe, and- the 
greatest importer, is Southern Europe, especially of dried 
fish. In exchange for the fish from N. W. Europe wines, 
citrus fruits, olive oil and other Mediterranean products are 
supplied by Southern Europe. Spain, France, Germany 
Russia, East Indies, Australia and other places are also 
fishing countries ; but iri these countries the industry is 
of much less importance. In the e.xport trade dried and 
cured cod and herrings are of foremost importance. 

Apart from fish, the fishing of oysters is a very im- 
portant industry. In this North America leads, with France 
following- immediately behind. -They are obtained from 
both natural and cultivated beds. But China has been 
culth-ating oysters for thousands of years - . ' 
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IV. THE RAW MATERIALS OF THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

, X w Cotton. — Logically speaking, _ the clothing of man 
comes immediately after food, although in actuality both are 
co-eval. Of the various raw^ materials -.used in clothing 


* Chisholm's Handbook, p. 235. 

'’Case and Bergsmark, College Geography, p S33. 
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From Stroup s ,4 Cci’iwrch! p. S3. 
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irom Egypt, and-the best varieties of Egyptian cotton-as tvell 
those of the Sudan and Arizona belong to this group. 

Grade II, with staples above 1% inches. This is some- 
limes (as in tlie U.S.A.) styled long-stapled, but should 
better be described as mcdhun-stapled. The bulk of the 
Egj'ptian, Peruvian, North Brazilian and East African 
(Uganda and Tanganyika) cotton belong to this group It 
is wrong to style it precisely’ as ‘Upland cotton,’ as some 
■writers are inclined to do. If, however, such an indefinite 
name is at all to be used in this connection, one must look 
-upon this type as well as that belonging to grade III as a 
-variety of ‘Upland Cotton^ 

Grade III, with staples carrying from inch to 1J4 
'inches To this group belong the bulk of the world’s total 
output of cotton, including most of the cotton grown in the 
U.S A., Brazil (especially in the Sao Paulo region) , 
.Argentina, the U S.S R., and part of the Chinese and 
African crops as well as a third of India’s output These 
:are decidedly short-stapled, but there are varieties even 


Export of Cotton 


1909-13 

1921-25 

' 1932-35 

Countries Percentage 
USA. ..52 

-India . 11 

Egjpt . 8 

Others . 29 

Countries Percentage 
U. S A .. 55 

India . 20 

EgjTit . , 10 

Others .. 15 

Countries Percentage 

U. S A. ..60 

India . . 15 

Egjpt .. 6 

China . . '4 

U. S. S. R . . 2 

Others . . 13 

Total 100 

Total 100 

- - Total 100 - 
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Conditions of 
Production. 


Output 


dt’ing , and dead home industries in cotton piece-goods. 
Russia has been fast expanding her cotton-growing industry 
so as to become thoroughly self-sufficient in the matter. 
China does not export her raw cotton. 

Wool. — Wool is of animal origin, obtained mainly 
from sheep The animals reared in a cool dry climate give 
the best wool; but the climate must not be too severe m 
winter. That is why the largest wool-producing regions 
are in the Temperate Grasslands of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere: for the Temperate Zone Grasslands of the Nortliera 
Hemisphere suffer from too severe a cold in the winter 
because of the greater extent of the land masses there. 
Regions with a rainfall between 10 and 30 inches are ideal 
for sheep. Sheep kept in moist regions are verj' liable to 
suffer from certain .diseases This can, however, be prev'ent- 
ed by providing suitableydrainage conditions. The yield, 
as IS only natural, varies from one type of sheep to another. 
There are also several grades of wool, varying chiefly 
according to the age of the animals Thus the wool obtained 
from lambs seven montlis old is the finest. 

The leading wool producers are New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, South Africa, the Black Sea region ofvEurope, United 
Kingdom and Argentina, Uruguay and Chile ; the U.S A , 
Spain, France, Northern Afnca, Asia Minor, Russia, India 
and China are lesser producers of various grades. The 
grasslands of the Southern Hemisphere together contribute 
nearly tno-thirds of tlie world’s output; in this Australia 
ranks first, with New Zealand and Argentina closely follow- 
ing as second and third respectively ; South Africa comes to 
occupy the fourth place, and the contribution of Uruguay 
is by no means quite small. There are large numbers of 
sheep in the United Kingdom and Ireland, arid the produc- 
tion of wool is not inconSderable, although the British Isles- 


\ 
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are rather <!ranp and tlie pri'disctinji m {tinttnn i*; nearly a<s 
xsnportant there ns tlial of wck'I. TIjI-. due to two rra.'^'xne j 
many of tlsc wo-'! '.!trcp arc rrated there hx area*, of co.ii^eira- 



tivc aridity, and where rainfall is .nbundant jpwl drajxiSRe 
is not rare. Russia's oxKput of wod i-* quite hrjte, !mt it is 
ubcri almo.st enlirdy for hrmte constimptinn The U.S.A,, 
though possessing a large siuinhfr of sheej', is Ixrhind lUissia 
Ixxth in the ininilxer of .sliecp and in wind proJuttion. hsdia 
and Oiina jxxssess nuiiicTOUs sliccp, hut the wools arc {>oorcr 
in quality and arc used mainly for the manufacture of 
carpc!.s 

Other animals providing in.an with wool ate goats, 
camels, the alpaca, the llama and ttie vicuna. Moixair is 
goat's hair, supplia! largely from South Africa .and Ttirkey, 
Another sixecics of goats, nangiijg over the tnotuiPainous 
regions of tlie llinxalayas, Tilxct and Southern China, pro- 
vide a fleece known as the Cashmere wwl ; it is of very fine 


Otlier 

wools 
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quality. Alpaca, a type of wool obtained from the animal 
of that name, is a nice shiny tj'pe of ^YOol, supplied from the 
Andes region of S. America. So are also the ivools gathered 
from 'the llama and the vicuna. - Tlie vicuna ivool is -said 
to be the finest of all textile materials. 

Silk. — rThe silkworm is not really a full-grown worm, 
but the caterpillar stage of several tjqies of moths. It- feeds 
upon the leaves of tlie mulberry tree, though sometimes other 
leaves, such as those of'Qie'oak and osage-orange, are spar- 
ingly used Wlien nearing the chrj'salis stage the caterpillar 
sends, out.some soft material from the two minute apertures 
in its head, and this material hardens after coming in contact 
with air. The caterpillaY then lie's in a torpid state com- 
pletely enveloped in the cocoon thus made. It is then that 
tlie cocoon Is to be picked up and tlie poor wonn destroyed 
by being dipped into wann water, and the silk obtained 
from the cocoon; othenrise it .would on .waking „iip_ cut 
through die cocoon as die imago or butterfly. The silk moth 
seems to be a tropical or sub-tropical insect The average 
cdcoon is about an incli long and contains from 300 to 500 
3 'ards of silk tiiread. 

About 85 per cent of the world's output of raw silk 
is produced in China and Japan. China is the largest pro- 
ducer of raw silk Sericulture was first practised in China 
probably four thousand years ago, and as a producer of silk 
that countty still ranks highest with nearly 2^ times as 
mucli silk as the rest of die world put together. But as an 
exporter her share is' relatively small. Japan is the leading 
exporter; silk is her most valuable export, and sericulture 
is second only to rice culture among her industries ; of all 
the silk of commerce Japan alone contributes four-fifths or 
a little more. Other important silk-producing countries are 
India, French Indo-Chiria, Korea, Sixia, Turke}-, Italy and 
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Fmcr. rma5!cr <*jX{fttnU>te- ato ptMr.cnl in luf^s^uix, 

Spain. South-Ctmrat Enroj’? nivt &,k U.S A. Iraly slaa 
{«< a fair sh.are in the c'':|iort tra'fr. The prinnj^-i^ nuj* 
porters are the U,S.A., France, iwF aiai Sxxit/fTsatsa. 
The U.S.A. now nvtnwfccinrc*. tttnrc rilk th.an ‘hie*; attt 
other ctninlry, Imt alro 5n'5|v'irt’t iaij^c snjtn5>*’r'v of fi!h f;r»':xi!i5 
{ront the jnrj«rtatit tnatmiacturinj* countrit-i, irtTticnhrly 
from France. 

Artificial Silk. — Ijj recent yeaf< r.aynn or artihrssl 
silk Isis Ixeowc mttch nwre ttnjortr.nl than raw silk. 1? is 
produccrti trotn ccllnlose — wfy.'^i pnip.. sawdn't. cotton wr,»te, 
etc. Even in this T.ajesn i'sitls with th^ t*,S .\. a ft'v>e 
second, while England, Gemtanv and lt.aiy crnstr'.t for t;te 
thinl place. 
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sufpasscrl c%c5i tlic U. S. A* irt tlic tfl Sftjfjcbl 


’ Adapted from Siaftip. 
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Conditions 
of Growth. 


Prodnc6on. 


Flax. — The flax plant seems to have originated in 
the region lying between the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and its importance as a source of clotliing material was 
known to the ancient Egj'ptians, Babylonians, Chaldeans and 
Phoenicians. The plant has now been made to spread out 
to other regions because of its importance, and has, there- 
fore, a wide range. It is a simple little plant attaining a 
height of about 2 feet only. But it is a very exhausting 
plant for all tliat, requiring a clean, well-drained heavy soil 
and successn’C crops of flax cannot profitably be grown on 
the same field. The plant is an annual, and in manj' places 
the same fields are planted only once m eight or ten years. 
It thrives best in places free from excessive heat and draught. 
A humid atmosphere is best for it. Though the plant is 
grown in tlie Tropics, it is best cultivate'd- in the cooler" parts 
of the Temperate Zone.. In the Tropics it is grown mainly 
for seed, in the cool Temperate Lands almost exclusively for 
its fibres When the seed is in the dough and the leaves 
are just beginning to turn )fellow, the plants are pulled up 
hi'- the roots The fibres are found in bundles around a 
central, woody core, and tlie outside of the plant has a soft 
cellular sheath. Flax is spun into thread and is wfidely 
used for the manufacture of linen cloth. It is also used in 
making trrine, cordage and canvas. 

Br' far the greatest flax-growing region of the world is 
in the plains of Northern Europe, forming almost a continu- 
ous ‘belt’ from Northern France through Belgium, Germany 
and the Baltic States to Russia. Russia, with the Baltic 
States, produces about four-fifths of the world’s total flax. 
But Belgium grows the best fibre. Lesser producers are 
Northern Ireland, Northern Italy, Japan and Canada. 

Jute. — Jute is the cheapest of all fibres, and ranks 
tliird so far as fibre production of all sorts is concerned ; it is 



COMVOPSTlt^ O! vrilLt'-AliM' AN?* AXtMAt. 


R eU>'C f(j!0|'»ctU*'t p'l vMwK 5rt)t l»"-ih juT«* istl isr 

lM;liina c«»t{*'n in this It??*- >' tu-t mmh f-^r 

clothing a<; for the tnaniihirtv.;*' uf ettr*!, twine, canvs*. assst 
wTApping^ The jttte plant i*. c'^nitiAiK n tropiaj fibre 
crop: Imt it i< re^trictea alnn"? rtitifeiv tf> the Tower 
Gangctic plain of Tnjia. It mjt'.ire*. a rids aiinnal -oi?, 
iiigii tentfcrature and hmv;. ratnfad The plant, hhe 
is :i!i nntnsah An wtlUdmined ''fsi! i'^ ideni for it'- atitiva* 
lion, hii! till* jil.ant thtise*- well in nnidd) Tiw 

fjurdity of t'ne fibre nml li.e drld gicr acre drjienf! in targe 
tneo'nre ttjton the pre|<.nrot!i'n of tiie *■»■}; the gronofS ‘hotsid 
ive pionghed nixnit fnnr time'^ atvi at! weciT fen'.oarij i’efnoc 
tilt seed*- are Mwn, 


l’V-r«’rt'«ee t 
ef (tfWKih 


Be,<idt.s till* tiasig<Stc dritn whiih is ti>e pste land of the 
Nvorlii ]5.ir I'NCidieni'e. it it grown ii> 'o-nc ratmi in cVvi in, PoMoUhe, 
Southern Otiivi, I*on»us:i and Itnt the •''iitjatt of 

all thcic countries pnt tf(i:ethrr is tiiily one-tentli of the total 
jute of the world, and the Inige resnriindrr i* tiic tontfilm- 
tion almost eniirely of the Gangetic delta. Small tpjantitics 
are grown in the .adjoitiin}; .areas of A'Min and Hcb'tr. 

Indian jute i' c\[>ortcd nustnly to the L-nitrd Kingdotn, 

•Germany, U.S..*\. atid ITaiifr. Tosser imivirters are 
Canasla, Jajxin, Italy am! Arg’cntina 

Other Fibres.—- jut'- has scverai rival*, the chief of 
which are lire different varieties of iu-jnp. Of ihtr c Russian Ucm{s 
hemp is fierliaps the best, though nothing like jute has stI 
l>ccn discovered or invented. Rtissian hemp {s, hou‘ever, 
not wholly Ktissian. but js grown in other jwrts of Eurojie 
as well. The plant is at! .nmmal, n-tpiiring a nnld dimate 
and humid alrnospheie It thrive^ Iwst in loamy 
soils capable of retaining moisture It is largtdy used in 
the manufadurc of cordage. .Mantl.i hemp, e.sjv.rteil nuinly 
from the Philijvjnnes, if, also e.sttnsivejy used in rnjH* m.al;- 
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ing. Its fibres are, however, harder than those of Russian 
hemp. Sisal hemp, another hard fibre, is grown in Kenya, 
’.Tanganyika and Mexico. New Zealand hemp, which, in 
fact, is a kind of flax, can be used for textiles. ‘China 
Grass’ is another type of fibre, grown extensively in China, 
and can be woven into the so-called ‘grass linen’ fabrics 
Kapok is a light and waterproof fibre; though difficult to 
weave, it seems to have a fairly prosperous future. 

. V. OTHER VEGETABLE MATERIALS 

Timber. — After food and clothing the universal need 
of man is for shelter. And as soon as these needs are met 
— ^actually earlier — ^he plunges headlong into all sorts of 
activity — fair, foul and indifferent But he cannot work in 
the vacuum, so raw materials again are essential More- 
over, most of his activities are guided by these three primary 
needs, and though one of these may be assigned a logical 
priority over another, actually all of these needs run parallel 
courses. 

Timber may conveniently (though not scientifically) be 
classified into three groups (i) Coniferous Softwoods, 
(ii) Temperate or Deciduous Hardwoods, and (iii) Tropical 
or Evergreen Hai dwoods The principal varieties or species 
. of coniferous softwoods are pine, firs, spruces, larches, 
cypresses and junipers. Temperate Hardwoods are repre- 
sented by oak, birch, beech, maple, ash, walnut and elm. 
Tropical Hardwoods are teak, mahogany, ebony, rose wood, 
dye wood, etc The sources of these woods have already 
been indicated in a previous chapter. 

Of the total timber used by man nearly 80 per cent is 
softwood from the great Coniferous Forests, while of the 
remaining 20 per cent of hardwood about 18 per cent is 
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6. Name the most important rice-importing countries of the 
^^orld. From uhat sources is rice imported into Great Britain and 
to countnes of Nortliem Europe^ Wiat is the present position of 
India including Burma in this export trade? (C U B« Com., '30). 

7. Into how many classes is cotton dnided? Give a short 
account of the chief sources of suppl> of the principal varieties of 
cotton. (C U. Inter , ’36) . 

8 Wiat are the climatic conditions favouring tlie growth of 
coffee and tea? What are the principal countries of production and 
export’ (C. U. Inter., '34 and U. P. Inter., ’40). 

9. Discuss the conditions favounng the growth of (a) jute, 
{b) oil seeds, (c) coffee and (d) sugar-cane. (C. U. Inter., ’35). 

10 What climatic conditions are favourable or unfavourable to 
the cultivation of rice, cotton and sugar-cane? Explain the reasons. 
(C U. Inter., ’40). 

11 What conditions are necessarj- for the successful cultivation 
of beet and sugar-cane? State accurately the areas in which sugar 
is manufactured India produces large quantities of sugar-cane, but 
stiU imports sugar from other countries. Why? (I. P. S, ’30). 

12 What are the necessary conditions for the production of the 
following (a) rubber and (b) beet? Name the pnncipal countries 
in which these are produced. (C U. Inter, ’27). 

13. Describe the geographical circumstances favounng the growth 
and tlie world distribution of sugar beet and sugar-cane. (C U. 
Inter., ’31, ’33). 

14. What are the most important countries of the world ex- 
irting cotton in considerable quantities? Describe fully the condi- 
ons of production and quality of cotton produced in each (C U. 
Iter., ’32; U. P. Inter, ’32). 

15. Describe tlie most favourable conditions for the production 
: the follow ing commodities and mention their places of production : — 
j) Rice (b) Tea (c) Coffee (d) Cotton. (U. P. Inter., 1931). 

16. Name the principal silk-producing countries of the world. 
lo you think that artificial silk is competing seriously with natural 
Ik? (Cal BCom ’34). 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS 

Minerals.— The li{ii«>‘|ihese .»r the ?h.<r f- 

:<}nMSis ftf a wffrty o{ ttn.h'i. a?*‘l a r^xh stveh ti a 
igneous oT slntufiod, caus’iusting tt'rf' cJiu*? »■$ Sii' ra? 

This rather dtvtthr is rut oi nm-It 

for caffing ructittoT! to the fact tlat nf« V'X 

hidden from onr >iev, deep d-tun into ihr Iwur’' u* {h" eaftin 
but aUo lir sM rsUjut A 

he defined at a ‘‘mturall.v wnrfing c''''rsnc-tS 
either constatst in its oy4i3s>Mt!nu ttr vafjhtg viitiin 
iiinils.”* But all this jhunld not Uad t!> V* shs; st;^ 

lithosjihere is the onl;. storrHnuse o; ruiuTals; the t'rntral 
nucleus of the earth or th'* Utrysplterc 5>n»h?!,’.y utade nj* 
almost entirely of pure irmt with a tww’m adrtiv>*«Jre o* 
nickel and other tnctals. Bin it is far t;>,j dce{» fot r:*. 
jicnet,rate, and, Iwsidcv. not Ixnund oojp'-rhrn-i'C!, { Sur 
entire mineral rc?ourccs are derived fto-u {f-e 
alone. Rocks mostly arc mixture * <d vari (Uv foincrnlc. 
though sometimes they iiuty repr^s'^nt ontv orH- {^i-o of 
tlicm. ^fincraU may Iv; hnxadly divided itno two cete-gorirt 
— (a) vidaUk and fhj mm-mehr/.Vi Aifj"ng tl'r {u-t's!!"-: 
minerals arc iron, crjpjxT, lead, tin. merairy, gidd and ‘dsv^er. 

These arc not. however, found in .a pure ?.s.ate, hut ate «.-nl!y 
mixed itp with other elements or .suhstaner;. ; tii.at is what tv 
meant hy saying that the metals ttcnr in 'oft*.,‘, Jn onfer to 
obtain a pure meUl. it }«•, to ?« scjciratcfl from itv ore. '■'^''vhw 
Smnctime.s the important mefaHic tninnraSs are found ir/''' 




Stamp, /J Comnacht p, lOt.y, 
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‘veins', Avhich, in realitj’’, are the faults or cracks in the 
eartli’s crust along which molten rock, vapours etc., once 
made tlieir wa}' from tlie interior strata of tlie eartli’s .crust 
towards the surface, but became solidified in tlie cracks on 
the wav. Xon-metaliic minerals are represented by coal, 
petroleum, salt, sulphur, clay, building stones, etc. They are 
more numerous than are the metals. 

I. THE METALLIC MINERALS 

Iron. — ^Iron, though not a ‘precious metal’, is tlie most 
\’aluable and useful of all the metallic minerals, and has 
perhaps the widest distribution. The place it holds in the 
life of modem man needs no elucidation, and it has .been 
said that tliere are few rocks which do not contain a certain 
percentage of iron. The familiar red colour of many of 
the rocks is most often due to the presence of iron oxide, 
which is a compound of oxygen with iron. But sucl>,a 
metallic content in the rocks is not, or, has not yet been 
made, economicaih- useful. Iron ores obtained from mines 
are the only useful source. But ores differ considerablj- in 
tlieir iron content, as well as in otlier materials. Four 
chemical groups have thus been distinguished. 

(a) The Iron O.v'dcs, vliich may be of several varieties ; 
but Iiceinafife (FejOa) or red ore and vtogneiitc (Fe304) are 
the chief variations of this group. jEfematite is usually red — 
‘blooddike’, and hence the name ; but it may also be a brown 
or bladdsli iron ore ilagnetite is magnetic iron oxide, and 
of a decidedly black hue; it, too. has certain mriations. 
These are said to be the purest form of iron The ores of 
Sweden are of this ^"pe. 

(b) The Hydrated Oxides, of which Innoniie 
(2Fe033H30) is the chief sub-lype. It is a brown ore; 




The Coal & Iron-ore Producing Countries of the World ' 
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The VS SJi.. hns iron-oris <»! good qimiitj tn Kri\oi 
Reg and Magnet Mountain near which is the town of 
ilagnctogorsk. an inijxirtant iron and steel centre. Iron 
ore, although is lias not l>ecn workctl to any great extent 
yet. IS known jo exist in the Kiunt te.sk coal hasin and in 
the neiglihonrhood of Minunnnsk. In Prance the hulk of 
iron-ore is ohtanied from Lorraine. Tiitrc arc deposits 
al'o on tlie Lc Ci enrol fields. In (7 teal Pntain tlic* Cles'c- 
laiid hills was for nnny \cars the largest non-ore [irodiic- 
ing area hut it h.as been surpa'Sed by Lincolnshire, Leiccster- 
.shire. 'N'orthaniptonshire and Oxfordshire. The ores arc of 
oi low gnide hut inexptnMVc to work. High grade oic is 
niincil in sniallci quantities in the Furness district of 
I.^nicashire. The liotnc production is quite inadequate for 
its needs and iron-ore ha.s to he imported from .Spain and 

Principal Iron-Ore Producing Countries 

/i. 0\iusM'ds of Metric Tons. 




19.’0 


1936 

U. S .A. 


.. 59.346 

U. S. .6. .. 

.. 51,000 

Fmiicc 


.. 48.457 

France 

.. 33.187 

U. K. 


. n.si4 

U S. S R. 

.. 27,918 

S« cdci) 


,. 11,236 

U K. 

.. 12,903 

u. S S. 

R. 

.. 10.236 

Sweden 

.. 11,250 

Gemiany 


5,639 

Germany 

. . 6.499 

Sp.aui 


.. 5.S25 

Spam 

2,633 

Iiidh 


, 1,879 

India _ 

.. 2,163 

Sweden. 

The 

chief German 

deposits are in 

Sicgcrland, 


Silesia and near Ilanover. Spain lia.s ver}’ ricli dejxisils 
of high-grade Iiremafitcs, mainly in the north. Iron production 
occurs in North Sweden in the Gellwara and Kininavara of iron 
areas. In India iron occurs mainly in the provinces of ‘aad Steel. 
Bihar, Oris'sa and Mysore. Iron ore i.s widely distributed 
in China. Tiic chief arras of production are Hupeh, 

Shanshi and .S?cchwan. The orc.s of Shanslii arc of good 
<inah‘ty. Minor producers of iron-ore arc Belgium and 
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Next coines Chile M-ith an' annual output of a little above 
200 thousand tons. A close third is Central Africa wth 
an annual output in the same year of about 170 tliousand 
tons, followed by Canada with a total production of nearl}' 
ISO thousand tons. Japan, which is usually rather poor m 
mineral resen'es, is an important producer of this red 
metal’ (about SO thousand tons in 1930) Mexico is hardly 
inferior to Japan Other important producers are Russia, 
Peru, and the Iberian Peninsula (Spain-Portugal). Many 
are of opinion that the richest reserves of copper, however, 
lie in Central Africa, partly in the terntoiy of Rhodesia and 
parti}' in the neighbouring parts of the Belgian Congo The 
U.S.A., although still ranking highest in the scale of produc- 
tion, has, however, got to import large quantities of copper 
from other countries for its electrical and automobile 
industries. 

Lead. — Lead ranks third among metals in the scale 
of production and second in the diversity of usefulness ^ Jt 
is used in the manufacture of automobiles, airplanes, loco- 
motives, t}'pev'riters, calculating machines, printing materials, 
musical instruments, rifles, shots, bullets, electncal equip- 
ment like batteries and cable-covering, paints and a host of 
other things. Like copper it is obtained chiefly from ores, 
and is commonly found associated with igneous and meta- 
morphic rocks. It ^ often found along with a small percent- 
age of silver and zinc, and that is why sometimes tliese three 
metals — ^lead, silver and zinc — are mined from the same 
source 


Iron comes first both in production and usefulness ; the 
hgnres for 19^ show that it comprised about 95 -per cent of all 
ttie metals used. Copper is second in output, but preceded by lead 

^ Bergsmark, College Geography, 
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Xortii America i-^ the '.\rirUi\ f;rcale.st stoichoiifc of 
lead a,s of many otlicr sriclnK. The I'.S A., is the iarncst 
T'rodiiccr, and alnnjr v ith Canada and Mckico supplies iualf Pr<y]uction. 
tile world's tola!, Iiuhviduali) Me.\ico i- tlie second largest 
producer of lead, v.ath .ahnut 250 thousand nietiic tons to 
her cnaiit ; titis is a little !t',s< than half of v.!i<at the U.S.A 
produced in 1930 Australia and Canada ate the closest 
rnals for tlie third place, eacli v.itii an amnia! oiilpiit of 
more than 150 tliou-c'nd metric tons Other imiiortant 
producers are S}vnn and Germain . both chi'-e rivals for the 
font til place v.ith more than 100 thousand melrie tons cacli, 

.and Ktinna nitii .ahout W tliousand and Ikdginm with alwnt 
t>0 thousand of nicti'c tons rc^jn-ctivdy Italy and France 
are of eomiuniltvch ksser im[jortancc. The U S .A,, al- 
though the largest ptocliiecr, lias again to import large 
ijuanlitie.s of lead from Mexico. Canada, Si»am and Austra- 
lia for domestic consumption. 

Zinc, — Zinc ore,*- are often found in countric.s whcie 
lead i.s nlnmdant. Tlie leading producers arc the U.S A , rnyluclion. 
Belgium, Poland. Canada, Gcimany, and France, and with 
tliem in.ay also he named Amtialia and Great Britain 
Xorway, Holland and Italy arc les'-er jirodiiceis The 
U.S.A. is easily tlie biggest producer; its total jnodnetion in 
1930 was al'oiit 450 tliousand of metne tons. Belgium and 
Poland m.'iy he hracketted togetlicr as second; each produced 
ahnut 180 thousand metric tons Canada and Germany, 
again, are dose rivals for the third place, with an output of 
a little more and a little less respectively than 100 tliousand 
metric ton.s The output of France also is not much less 
than that of Germany. The conliibutinns of Australia and 
Great Britain arc much lower, about SO tliousand metric 
tons each. 
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menal increase, during the last t\vo decades its output is 
said to have increased 200 per cent. It is also used in the 
manufacture of furniture, kitchen ware, optical goods, scienti- 
fic instruments and paints It is a fairly good conductor of 
electncity and possesses a high thermal conductivity But 
it is more expensive than either iron or steel Like iron it 
is quite abundant m nature, and is very widely distributed. 
But the task of separating it from the ore is generally very 
difficult and costL Bauxite is a kind of aluminium ore 
which, however, is comparatively easy of exploitation, and 
contains the highest percentage of the metal. France has 
the largest knoum resen'es of bauxite in the world; other 
important deposits are found in the Guianas and the U.S.A ; 
lesser deposits of bauxite are found chiefly in Jugoslana, 
ItaL and Hungary," 

Yet the largest producer of aluminium is the United 
States with about two-fifths of the uorld’s production to 
her credit. Canada comes next ; but her contribution is less 
than two-fifths of that of the USA. France ranks third 
in the scale of production with about three-fifths of 
Canada’s output, followed closelj’^ by Germany and Norway 
Switzerland ranks sixth with about two-thirds of the total 
output of France, and is followed closely by Great Britain 
Among the leading producers of aluminium Italy holds the 
last place with about half the output of Switzerland. 

Gold. — Gold is one of the precious metals, and though 
not really the most precious it can well be called ‘the king of 
metals.’ The appellation is not -whimsical ; for it is actually 
a verj' remarkable metal . it does not rust as does iron, nor 
does it change into a sulphide as does silver It is thus a 
verj- stable metal Gold is usually found ‘native’ in nature. 
Its sources may be broadly divided into two classes: (1) 
Alluvial or placer deposits and (2) Recj or lode deposits. 
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(J ) Alhvlal ot‘ f'laci't di-f-osits <H:ciir a*- a ic^.uk of tlic 
.ni-hing put of the jrirctu lock by slreain.s and arc foutu! Atiuvial 
in k’ds carved out by them Tl'.t‘-e s-treams mtibt onttinnte a^'f l-iccr 
or pav,'. throu.i;I? jtold-bearini; rc^don- Tin- metal, hnv.c-vci, 

3$ heavy, ami the can tlsiis carry on tlie work of 

transportation so lo!i« as tltrre is high foicc in the current , 
a* the force of the enuent begms to diminish the gold begins 
to Ive dcjxisittd in the beds and in course of time get con- 
centrated isi certain jcirtc of thci33 These richer parts of the 
beds are called ‘[m- streaks,’ The gold tiius dejnisited mav 
ocenr cither as particles and <hist or in larger masses called 
nuggets. The work oi tlie miner in getting placer gold is 
quite simple. — he is required onh to wash the gohl out of 
mud and soil and thu.s tjather a rielt harvest with ease Rut 
sometimes the gold jiariicies occur in the form of microscopic 
dust; then they have to be srparated out and collected by 
chemical mean.« Unle.s.s a gold-bearing river bed be very 
extensive, llie deposits are fpiickly worked out ami no gold 
is left f'omctitiic.s, again, placer gold i.s found in a meta- 
morphosed state .SQ that the deposits look like iianlccts or 
reefs as is the case witit those of the Wilwatersrand m the 
Transvaal, Africa 

(2) The reef or lode deponts arc tisnnllv found in 
igneous rocks, and often np to great depths in the earth's Reef 
crust, i.e , in mmc.s. Tin; Indus generally contain much use- 
less minerals as well, and have to be sejjarated by crushing. 

Placer gold dejiosils when metamorphosed into hard siliceous 
masses deep down into the earth have also the apiicamncc of 
minus. 

The gold production of the world .since the beginning of 
tiic opening decade of the jircsent century has remained production 
remarkably constant, the annual output being m the neigh- 
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World Production of Gold^ 
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1923 

1935 

Countries Percentage 
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Africa 

39 

.Africa 

47 

Africa 

49 

USA 

19 

USA. 

IS 

Canada 

IS 

.A.ustralia 

10 

Canada 

7 

U. S S R . 

12 

Mexico 

3 

Mexico 

4 

U S. A. 

11 

Canada 

3 

.A.ustralia 

4 

Australia 

5 

S Rliodesia 

3 

S. Rhodesia 

3 

South America . . 

4 

India 

2 

India 

2 

S !^odesia 

0 

Others 

21 

others 

18 

Others 

2 

Total 

100 

Tor.tL 

100 

Total 

100 


The total output in 1913 was 22-8 million fine ounces, 
in 1923 it came down to 19 "6 and rose in 1933 to be^ 


22 • 5 fine oz In 1937 it shot up to as much as 35 • 5 million 
fine oz- 

The uses of gold for coins and jewellery are well-known 
Its rarity, its beauty and durability- together with tlie fact 
that it is easily worked have caused it to be not only highly 
prized, but also to serve as a standard of evalution in our 
economic and commercial transactions. But gold has many 
essential industrial and medicinal uses as well. And yet the 
combined value of all the gold tlie world produces annually 
together with that of the world’s annual production of silver 
is not enough, in any normal year, to purchase the agncul- 


tyA.dapted from Stamp, A Commercial Geography, p III 
“It would be, interesting to study the world production of gold, 
the most prized of the metals, as well as that of silver and to specu- i' 
late why gold has remained so fairly constant. H B KiHough anl * 
L W. Killough give the figures for a considerable period from 1493 
to 1930. Ob\iouslj, ho\\ever, the estimates relating to recent years 
seem to be much more accurate than those which deal with the past 
centuries See Raiv Malerials of Industriahsm and Mineral Industry 
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turn! prudiicts «?f any of tiic major provinces of Indw. The 
averaf^c \ early output of tite world's gold may he roughly 
valued at Ks. 150 crorcs at the present rate of exchange. 

Silver. — 'i’hc bulk ot the worldV .«il\Lr, unlike that 
of gold, is not found ’imtuc' in nature. Native silver is Sources 
rare; nio,--t of it — no less than two-thirds — is found asso- 
ciated with lead, and that is why, generally speaking, the 
im|)oriant lead-prtKltuing countries arc al.-o important sihcr- 
produeiiig rtgioii'. He<ides, much silver is obtained from 
gold and c<>p]>er ores Siber ratcly, if at all, occurs as 
.alluvia! dejxjsit-. 

Mexico is the Lugcil prodncci of siher in the world, 
her contriiiution being a little alKite a third of the world's Production, 
total. Tlie U. S. .A. comes second and Canada holds the 
third place. Tims tlic Xorth .\inencan Comment ns a 
whole is by far the largest producer of this metal with 
about two-thirds of the world’s total silver output Peru 
and Bolivia in South America arc also imptirtniit jiroducers 
In Europe, Germany and Siwin arc iin|x3iiant, and m .Asia 
the two mo't notew'orthy producers are Bunna and Jajiaii. 

•Australia is also not an insignificant producer. 

During 3909-13 the world's .nnmial output was 230 
million ounces, during lS)2i-25 it rose to he 2*10 and in 
1933 — 35 it wa*- 380 million or. Mexico lias hecn the leading 
sihcr-jirodiiccr since the days of Sjvmish conquest and yet 
shows little sign of c.vhaustion. 

f 

Silver is harder and Ie.ss beautiful tlian gold ; moreover 
it, unlike gold, turns into sulpliidc though .slowly, and this 
is w'hat is generally known as the tarnishing of silvei It is 
also much more widely distributed than is gold, and, of 
course, much clieaixir. Besides being u=ed in coinage and 
jewellery of lesser value, it is largely and more generally 
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World Production of Siiver’^ 


1909-13 

1921-25 


; 1931-35 


Countries Percentage Countries Percentage 

! Countries Percentage 

iV. America — 


X. America — 


N. America — 


Mexico 

32 

Mexico 

36 

Mexico 

42 

TJ S A. . 

24 ; U S. A • . 

27 

U. S A. 

15 

Canada 

13 ‘ Canada 

8 

Canada 

10 

Central America 

1 

Castral America 

1 

C America 

2 

S. America — 


S. America — 


S America — 


Peru 

3 

Peru 

6 

Peru 

4 

Others 

4 

Bolhia 

2 

Bolivia 

3 

virio 

3 

Others 

2 

Others 

1 

Europe — 


Asia 

S 

Asia — 


Germanv 

6 

Europe 

4 

Japan 

2 

Others 

5 

Atislroho 

4 

Burma 

2 

Australia 

6 

Otliers 

5 

Others 

3 

Others 

3 



Africa 

3 





Europe — 






German} 

4 





Spain 

2 





Others 

1 





Austral to 

6 

Tot.-vi. 100 

Toiai. 100 

Totai, 100 



used in Industr}'; talileware and plate of various kinds are 
made of it 


Platinum. — Platinum, like gold and silver, is a ‘preci- 
ous metal’ It is even much rarer than gold, and conse- 
quently more precious, though not so highly pnzed by all 
and sundrjL The biggest producer is Russia, particularly 
the Urals Rhodesia probably comes next The U. S. A., 
is also another important producer. Some amount of the 
metal is obtained from Colombia as uell It is one of tlie 
essential minerals for the manufacture of laboratorir utensils. 


Adapted from Stamp. 
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Iw.'iUsc it hijthh rC' Uj.itit so acids anii tctiijicniiurc. It is 
cxten'fivdy ii'td in piyitffjtraphy and {’kxlrica! l)ustn'*ss 
Like sjokl jind silver it iins a dciiiasui in dentistry and 
jevvdkry bu^iius'-. 

Quicksilver. — Quiiksiher commonly occurs in tin* 
fomi of stilpliid'- of incrctHj or cintt.ahar. In order to pro- K.itnre. 
euro it till’' o!c i- !icalt'<I or ‘itKi'-tcfr and the \aj>otir collccUtl 
and tonricnvcil h-; diii'-ity is reiy hiplt — 15*6, and it rcaiidy 
chaniscs m \o1i»ne rMili the ilucttntior.s of teiiij‘rrature. So 
nicrc’.in i^ U‘-ed in tiierniomctcrs, Kiroiiieters and lujtro- 
meter'-. It i< al<o vn«I in scpn.ititig ijold from nnpuritie.s 
as it mmU' foniis an am.'>!i,Mni with gold vlicn mixed ^'itlt 
tile latter. It has- many other — industrial a.s vrcll as 
medianal. it is comhiiiefl with tin to coal the hacks ot production, 
mirror,s. is nsetl extemively in the ttnamifacttirc of exjilosivc 
cajrs. and so on The chief prodnccr.s of mercury or rpiick- 
silver are Siviin, the I'niled State.s, .'\uslrin, Italy and 
Ktis.sia. 

Mangancsc-orc. — The importance of maiig'ancse i.s 
for its use in the steel indnstty. It makc.s steel tough and 
tenacious The U.S.S.K., is the chief producer, the imixirtant 
areas being Georgia and Xikopol distncl. The U S .S R.. source; 
prc>dnre.s almut -fS fiC! cent, of the workl outptit. India 
conics fujvt with .alviut I/.'-th of the workl oiilput to her 
credit. Tlic depo.sits are in C. 1'.. Madras, Romlwy, Bihar, 

Ori.ssa and Mjsore. Other prodticcr.s arc Gold Coast. 

Gcnnany, Eg\pt, Bra-iil and the U. .S .A. 

Minor Metals. — It i.s not possible here for rca.soiis of 
space to give an exhaustive list of all the metals; hut the 
more iniportaiit of the minor metals ni.iy lie mentioned. 

Tungsten, for c.xample, is such a one It is used in the 
niamifacturc of stc'cl—for the pro<luction of diffcrcnl kinds 
of steel. The quantity required is. however, siiiall, hut 

II 
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nonetheless essential. China js perhaps tlie leading producer 
of tungsten, and Burma probably comes next. Other 
important producers are U. S A., ilalaya and Bolivia. 

Another important ingredient of steel is Chromium. It 
is specially noted for rendering steel stainless. Moreover, 
chromium is extensively used in the manufacture of certain 
paints Rhodesia is the leading producer and Yugosla\ia 
comes next. Other important producers are South Africa 
and India 

Magnesium — It is used in the manufacture of 
refractory bricks (fire bricks) ; for lining electric furnaces 
and in medicine. It is found in India in the chalk hills 
near Salem, in Coorg and m the M}sore state 

Nickel is used in steel making, plating and coining. 
Nickel-steel is hard and elastic and is used in the manufac- 
-ture of parts of watches, propeller, cables, scales, etc. 
Sudbur}' district of Ontario in Canada produces more than 
SS per cent, of the world’s total output Other producers 
are New Caledonia and U.S.S.R 

• - Antimony — It is used to give hardness to softer 
metals in various alloys and particularly m the making of 
type metal, bell-metal and Britannia metal. The ore is 
principally obtained from Chtna. India has large reserves 
of this metal in the Punjab and ilysore. 

II. NON-METALLIC MINERALS 

Non-Metallic Minerals. — Non-metallic minerals are 
veiy numerous, — in fact, more numerous than are the metals. 
They are- generally more abundant and widely distributed in 
• nature, and are' consequently cheaper, but not necessarily 
less important. These non-metallic minerals are represented 
'by coal and petroleum, salt and sulphur, building stones and 
clays. Of these coal and petroleum are of primar}' impor- 
tance; they are the cliief sources of industrial power, and 
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on tliat account tncrii a more detailed treatment in a scixnrate 
cliapter. 

Salt. — Common •'.alt is often ehcnncally known as 
halite. It is one o! the indisijensable necessaries of life, and 
contains 60-6 per cent of sodium and 3'>-4 per cent, of ^Vaturc. 
clilorine, Jt exxrurs e.Mcnsneh in the crust of the earth in 
a solid form. This is chllcd rock salt, and is' often found 
in the foini of hntie. .Salt is also oht.anied from .sea water, Disiribtiiioi 
as well as from the inland u.ater.s such as tlie Dead Sea, the 
Grc.at Salt latke, etc. Sait is very widely distributed It 
lias l>ccn estiinateri that from each 100 i»iinds of sea-water 
.alxnil three and a half pounds of mineral mat be obtained 
In tvajK>r,ating the water, and the Iniik of this mineral 
matter is common salt There arc rich deposits of rock salt 
in v-arious countries. .And in many places the salt industry 
is a government iiionoiioly. Besidc.s being used in food, salt 
is essential in {sacking and preserving fisli, meat, hides, 
butter, jiicklcs and li.ay. It is used also in tlie manufacture 
of ,so<Ia, glass, bicacliing (lowdcr, {lottcrj and tiie refining of 
silver. 

Sulphur, — .Sulphur, unlike salt, is not widely distri- 
Jnitcd, being found generally in the volcanic regions. It is 
tisal in medicine, in \tilcanizing rubber, manufacturing gun- Distributio 
jxnvder and in drying {leachcs, apricots and other deciduous w’duscs. 
fruits. Sulphuric acid is reejuired for the manufacture of 
glass, matchc.s, alum, kcioscnc, aniline colours, blue vitriol, 
green vitriol, etc Snlpbiirous acid is used in tlic [irodnction 
of {aajier })ulp, in bleaching and in various disinfectants. 

The leading piodiicer of sulphur is tlie island of Sicily; next 
in order conics Japan, and the third place is occtqxcd by the Production 
L’. S. A. Tlierc are about one thousand sulphur mines in 
Sicily and Italy put together, jiclding more than half a 
million tons a year. 
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Mineral Waters. — ^The waters of certain springs and 
pools are famed for their medicinal value — real or supposed. 
Anyivay, the reputation of such waters has led to the growth 
of towns and cities in their neighbourhood Such are the 
towns of Bath in England, Vichy in France, Baden in 
Germany, Carlsbad in Austria, Saratoga in New York We 
in India, too, have no dearth of 'such mineral springs and 
towns associated with them; moreover, most of these in our 
country are looked upon as sacred places and thousands visit 
them yearly on pilgrimage Now-a-days great quantities 
of mineral waters are bottled and shipped for distant places 
so that It has grown into an industry of considerable impor- 
tance It has been estimated that the average annual value 
of the mineral water sold in the USA from the springs 
and pools of that country alone comes up to about 5 million 
dollars ^ 

Asbestos. — ^This mineral is used for the manufacture 
of fire resisters, gas stoves, etc It is non-conductor of heat 
Canada is the leading producer and accounts for about 
three-fifths of the world total The deposits are found in 
S Quebec 

Diamonds. — Diamonds are the most important.of the 
various preaous stones It is also said to be the hardest sub- 
stance yet known. In composition, however, nothing can be 
more simple than this coveted jewel; for it is pure carbon 
But not all diamonds are valuable; for there are black 


’^The term ‘mineralyviater’ is to some extent, misleading^, because 
all ground water contains minerals The amount of mineral matter 
IS determined by the length of time water has remained underground, 
the temperature of the water and the constituents and character of 
the rock v ith which it has come into contact We speak of ‘mineral 
ivater when the mineral content is high and appreciable because of 
taste, odour or colour. 
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diamonds which ate useless as gems, tlies arc used as tips 
tor KKk drills. 

The leading producer of dianioiitl is South Africa, the 
<li:uuond mines near ICimhcrlcy arc world-famous Other 
imjK-rtant {iroditcti.' arc Hrazil and India 'Hic chief rroducers 
ccntics for the cnlting and jHdtsliiiig of this precious .stone 
were Amsterdam m Holland and Antwerp in ncigiiiin, and 
the chief niarl.ct is the U S A. The luirojican War II 
completely upset t'le diamond htisiness of Amsterdam and 
Antwerp; many of the d'aniond merchants have now 
migrated to London 

Mica. — It is uidispen.sahle for its use as insulator 
in the electrical iiidustrv. India i.s the most imix>rtant 
mica-producing counlrj of the world Other producing 
coiintrit'.s are the V..S Canada, Hast Africa and Hrazil 

Mineral Fertilizers — Of the \arions mmeral tcrti- 
h/er.s found in nature the best known us jierliaps Sodiinn 
Xilratc. It is really a veiw' .soluble salt, and is found in 
large qu.anlitics in the tcnijyerate elcsert regions Northern 
CTiilc IS the leading producer of this mineral, and formerly Nitrate, 
it wa.s the main c\']>ort of that count rv The conntrie.s 
practising iiUcmsive agriculture like the U S .A , the coiin- 
tries of Xorllicni luirojic and Egypt wcie her chief 
customcr.s. Hut the iintiiuon of artificial ininem! fertilirers 
has adversely interfered with this trade Another natural 
mineral fcrlili/cr i.s Phosphates, found native in huge 
dc[X)sils in .Algeria. Tunis, Florida, the Pacific Islands of 
Nauru and Ocean Island. Hut the trade in phos-phates has 
also been affected hy a .slump owing to the advent m the 
field of artificial phosphates. Of the various artificial 
fertilizers m.iy he named calcium mtratc, produced m large 
quantities in Norway, sulphate oj ammonia, and the various 
potash salts. 
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■was a rarity bricks came to be of primar\- use in the con- 
struction of houses and dwelling places Thus the great 
Clialdean and Ass3'nan palaces were built almost exclusively 
of sun-dried bricks So it was in Egypt and in Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa in our county Clay is formed as a 
result of the decomposition of various minerals, particularh 
feldspar It has the capacity to absorb various substances 
and these substances easily solidify and harden the cla}' 
when dried in the sun or baked in the fire The com- 
monest form of clay used in the building purposes is, of 
course, brick When clay is combined with brick and dried 
or baked, the resulting brick takes on great strength and 
furnishes an excellent building material From clay we have 
quite a number of such materials — building brick, fire-brick, 
paving-brick, qs well as pottery', draiiitiles, roofing-tiles, 
sewei-pipe, and to a small extent it is used in the manu- 
facture of paper 

In the manufacture of pottery', however, the purest form 
of clay' is now more extensively' used* this substance is 
known as Kaolin ^ 

Cement. — Cement is manufactured primarily from 
limestone and clay' -It, too, is no new novelty', for it has 
been knowm in Europe since Roman times Now'-a-days it 
is re-inforced by steel and makes quite a durable structure. 
Tlie uses of cement are obvious. It is used m the building 
of bridges, brick edifices and other structures meant to stand 
high strain or great iveight 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 
1 Write short notes on any six of the following, indicating the 
countries where each may be found — (a) Asbestos, (6) Copper, 
(c) Manganese, (<f) Mica, (c) Nickel, (/) Tin, (a) Saltpetre, 
(/i) Zinc (CU Inter, 1930) 
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2. Write 9i>irt iiftc. on tlic iixr of an> fi w of tlic idllowin};: 
nnd al.-o 'Sate their 'oiiree' of 'opply. — (a) Platiiniiii, {/>) Mien, 
(f) Zinc, (if) Gipper. (.*) Xtaiieaiie'C anti (/) Graphite (C. U 
Inter. !9.v‘i). 

Write 'hmi iiott' vt\ the folltAviiip, sUtiiit; the plaic' v. here 
they are to Iw foitiiti: — (n) Cop|>cr, (l>) Mica, le) Tin. (d) I.enil 
(C U. Inter 1W9) 

-t Write rhort notes on the ii'e of ain /hi" of t!ir follow inn. 
intlie.atinn the eoiintries. where each nn) In found — (<t) Copper, 
(h> Miea, (rl Tin. (d) Znie (e) Gold, t/i Mnnc.-ine'C fC U 
Inter, 1943G 

5. Discuss tlie dotrihiition of noti-fcrroiis nut.ils in the British 
Empire, with special reference to the 'Oiircc- of Miiiple within British 
India. (C U. n Com. 1934) 

6 Name the- soiirci' of 'iippl.s of hihir. nirntioniiiE; the pro- 
cc-sscj h\ which the iiictal i' tihumcti in tliO'C id.ice< (C U B Com, 
19.V>). 

/. State the' importance of the follow inc metals m the 
iiittalhir):ical imliistric'- — (o) N’ickel, (!') .Muminittm, <r) Anti- 
monj, (d) Mapnesiiim , and where arc thc'C metals inainij foiimi? 
Has Indit any slnre m their production? fC U B Com. 1941). 



CHAPTER VI 

FUEL AND POWER 

Sources. — Fuel and power are inseparable as the- 
one supplies the other. And \et the fonuer is not the only- 
source of power : for wind and moving u ater. amongst others, 
are also good sources of potier In the past, wood and its 
derivative, cliarcoal, were the two great sources of fuel, 
and hence of power as well. Nowadays the force of the- 
wind is far less employed than formerly, though that of 
running water is still harnessed Industrial alcohol is widely- 
used as fuel in many countries: the Gennans i^articularly 
have made almost a specialty of it; it is derived from 
potatoes In South Africa, again, they obtain motor spirits- 
from sugar But the present-day sources of power pre- 
eminently are coal and oil 

Coal. — ^As has already been noted in the last chapter, 
both coal and oil (petroleum) are minerals Tliey are of 
organic origin and occur in sedimentary rocks. Coal is 
actually an organic sedimentary rock Tt is a mineral 
substance of a dark brown or black colour, composed of the 
remains of plants and containing such proportions of 
carbon and hydrogen that it can be used as a fuel' “We 
can picture the forest from which the coal has been formed 
as a huge level swamp with a muddy floor covered perhaps 
with water Successive generations of plants 'very different 
from those growing at the present day. but including many 
that resembled tree ferns, grew, thrived and decayed anil 
gave rise to a mass of decaying vegetation in the stagnant 
water. This process of accumulation was terminated by a 
series of earth movements or earthquakes, and the wiiole 
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ania v/ns ovt^AvlH’lincd hy mab^ca «»:' saiui oi other scdinioiu 
* and OT Imried Tiii'-', tii shon. is the ngc-hnif^ history of 
cosi fonnation. Ct'al rxciira tn lajcri. called bcains A coal 
seam orijriiiatin" inrm forc5t.s of loiifj diir.ilion is luilitrnlK 
thick; where, on the contrary, forests wert of shorter dura- 
tion the restdting coal beams are tiiin It la intcrcbtinjt to 
tiotc that the bav.amp foreata which have been ch.uii;ed into 
coal were very witicly spread In a certain |H'riod of the 
earth's history, and coiisefme ntjv the hnlk of t'ne world’s 
coal intaanics was formed at a certain tjcolo'pcal age. thi.s 
perirxl has aocordinglv !>ecn called tlie 'Carhoniferons Age' 

Bnt thougli the Carhoniferon.s .Xgc was'-ihe- -great "cV'ai- Carbonr 
forming jHtriorl in the earth's hisiorv as the Tertiarv was 
the great mmintain-htnhiing age, coal .seams of lesser e\toht 
gentraih are foniid m the lockb of nearly all the geological 
age.s, Some of the coal scams hav'C as yet hecn little 
<listiirhcd In great cartli-Iniildnig movements, while ollicib 
have been heiit^ and lirokcn ^to a remarkahlc degree. The 
great coalfield of Pe niisv Iv ania. U , is an in.staiicc of the 
former kin<I , the .seams, having hcen little dislnrhcd, can he 
followed over an extensive .stretch of hnd and arc ver\ nearlv 
horirontnl in fKisitioii Most of tlic coalfields of Britain and 
the European continent arc much folded and bioken hy great 
faults and can. therefore, lie followed for .short distances 
^^any of the Belgian* coal seams have hecn largely crushed 
hy earth inov Clhentb* of uinmaginahlc intensity. Coal i.s< 
singularly rlevoid of pitasli and conserjiiently its ashes arc; 
of no value as n fcrtilf/ei. Tliib pcculiai feature of coni has 
been ascrilicd to the fact that dming the suhmergence of the 
vegetation tlie salts such as potash weie thoroughly dissolv- 
ed. The .seams or layer.s of coal varv in ihirkne.ss from a few 
inches to several feet. They are .sepai.atcd from one another 
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the interi'ening layers of sedimentary rock, generally of 
shale or sandstone and occasionally of limestone 
Coal, however, is of many types ^ 

(1) Brown Coal or lignite- mok of the younger coals 
belong to this type ; for in it we find that the vegetation has 
not been completely changed into coal, and so it contains a 
proportion of the original fragments of wood or leaves which 
constituted the parent material Moreover, lignites very 
often contain a relativelj^ large proportion of moisture, and 
sb^hese may break up into small fragments after mining. 
Many countries possess extensive fields of this type of coal. 
Germany and Australia have such coal measures. In 
Germany 9 tons of lignite are generalh’ found to be equh'alent 
to" 2 tons of good coal ' ' ' 

y(2) Camiel Coals, said to be a curious ti-pe of coal 
which give a long smoky flame It is neither impdrtant nor 
abundant 

(3) Humic or Bifummous Coals, which include many 
of coals of commoner use Those which readily form coke 
are called ‘coking coals’, those most suitable for raising 
steam are known as ‘steam coals’. There is a soft variety 
which gives out a hrilliant flame and since this is most suit- 
able for household purposes, it is called ‘household coal’. 
There is another variet}- which is hard and is' extensivel}'^ 
used in steamers and for export. 

(4) Anthracite, probably the best type of coal tvhen 
all things are considered It is very hard and bright, and 
does not readily ignite; but since it contains The lowest 
percentage of volatile matter, it, if once alight, gives out a 
very intense heat 

This differentiation of the coals probablv requires a 
little more explanation Let us recall the process of coal 

“Stamp A Commercial Geography, pp 118-119 
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forwatton. M’fliment.s ;>ccimniiale in liiif^c (junntitics. 

lltc arcunniiaUti In:l^s of material naturally exert great 
3 )res>;tirc and geuenUe heat; the \egctahle matter thu'^ get* 
greatly cnniprc'.'-ed and otheruise changed — alnuHt meta' 
morpho^d A {pvcii ihickm**s of coal, it ha* heen c^tnnat- 
etl, reint*ent<. neatly 7 pi r cent of the original tlmKncss of 
the Javer oi \cgcfatiori entering into tlie forncatioii, 'lim* 
about 14 feet of \cgetable matter n- lepre-'entcd by tmly one 
fiKil of coal While coal is being formed — o!)viously a \cry 
slow and durable [)roccss — liydiogtn, o.wgen and nitrogen 
are given off; tins result.- m n relative inereasc of earhon 
at each succcs-ive stage, and that relative amount of carbon 
determines the ebaratter oi tbe coal. 'I'bis ina\ be siimmarii- 
cd by the following table,' 

%/ 

Cartwn HydroFcn O-itJECii N’ltrogcii 


Woo<l 


jier cent. 
.. 50 

per ctnt. 

<1 

per tent 
4.1 

per Cent. 

1 

Peat 


. Ss» 

6 

3.1 

2 

Lignite 

„ , 

.. W 

5-5 

25 

0-8 

Bituniifioiis 


.. 82 

5-0 

1-.1 

0-8 

Anthracite 

. , 

.. 95 

2-5 

2-5 

'I r.acc 


The co.il re.sonrccs of the world have been measured I'v' 
exjKTts. It has been estimated that within 6, (XX) feel of the 
earth's .surface there lie hidden appio.ximatcly 8,000 billion 
tons of coal. — an amount said to he large enough to last tlte 
world rotigiily 4,000 vears if the present rate of consumption 
remains constant till the advent of that remote age- And 
this estimate has been conducted on the .assumption that 
onc-fonrth of the coal will be lost because of defective 
method- of mining. Tfie distribution of coal measures has 
tlius lieen c.stimated: 


‘ Chimhcrhhi, Geography, p 3J5. The figures represent average 
conditions only. 

’Case & Bergsmark', College Geography, p. 571. 


Composition 
of different 
tvpe,s of 
Coal. 


Coal 

reserves of 
tlie World. 
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The Coal reserves of theWorld.^ 

North Avienca — 

U. S. A. .. •• 43-5 p.c. 

Canada . . 5 • 5 „ 

Asia {including Russia ) — 


China 

5-75 „ - 

Others 

2-25 „ 

U. S. S. R. 

22 

Europe {excluding Russia ) — 
German}' . . 

7-75 „ 

UK 

4 

Others 

3 25 „ 

Australia 

3 

Af) ica 

2-25 „ 

South America 

•75 „ 

Total 

100 p c 


Thus North America has nearl}' half the world’s coal known 
to exist- . Asia with the bulk of her deposits in Siberia 
and China shares about a quarter of the world’s total yet 
known, and Europe, the cradle of modern industrialism, 
contains much less than does Asia Australia, Africa ’and 
South America have fared worst' m this respect But again, 
there is only a limited reserve of high-grade anthracite coal 
m the world The great bulk of coal, especially in the 
USA, IS said to be low-rank bituminous, sub-bituminous 
and lignite' 


^ Stamp, A Commercial Geography, p. 119 
= But see Case & Bergsmark, College Geography, p 573 where 
It has been definitely stated that ‘North America contains about 
67 per cent of the world’s total coal resources, and the United States 
contains more than half of the total known reserve.” 
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Alwiil 1,500 nulHoji tons of coal on the a\crago arc 
■rnisccl annnally in all parts of the tsorkl. The gieai bulk 
of this huge (luantity is bilnininons, and only a little more Coal 
than 60 million tons arc of the licst-gradc anthracite, and Production 
aliout 1!X) miilion tons are lignite. One-third of the lota! 
coal raibCfi is mined in the U.S A . onc-si\th in the U K , 
and a little more than rnie-Mxtli in Gennany. Tims these 
three connlric.- together jiroducc about two-thirds of the 
world's total. Hnt although Germain exceeds tlie United 
Kingdom by 45 million tons or so anmially, more than one- 
half of Iter total onti?nt of coal n lignite or Iirouii coal The 
entire output of the UK. on th.e other hand, is hitumiiiotis : 
hut neither the one nor the other seems to Iiare re.^en'es of 


Coal Production of the World,’ 


O'lintrj' 

Tspe of Csia! 

Million tons 

1 olal m 



million tons 

V S A 

1 Bituminous 

\ 

420 •( 


i .Aiilliracitc 

} 

m » 

4S0 

■Csrn'an) 

5 Biturumous 

] 

140 ] 

290 

J Ligaiifc 

J 

150 ) 

U. K*. 


245 

245 


41 


55 

55 

Poku.il 

(t 


40 

40 

Russia 

»» 


38 

38 

Japan 

1 Bituminous 

1 Lignite 


35 

35 

Cxecboslov.akia 

\ 

) 

15 

20 

35 

Eclgi'um 

Bitumiiunis 


30 

30 

China 



25 

25 

India 



20 

20 

Isctlicrlaiuls 

1 Bitumuuius 
i Lignite 

i 

12 

fi 

18 

Africa 

Bitiniiiioiis 


15 

15 

Australia 



6 

6 

Others 

t* 


78 

78 


Total 1.410 ' 


'Adnptcil from Case 5. BcrjiSiiiarV', College Geography, p. S7J 
The figures are only approximate as Iticj base Iictn compiled from a 
diagram. 
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high-grade anthracite. Of the huge production of the 
USA — a trifle over 480 million tons a year — only one- 
eighth is anthracite, the rest bituminous 

The total annual output during 1909-13 Avas 1,215 
million tons, in 1912-25 it came down to 1.178 and subse- 
quently in 1931-35 to 1,035 million tons 

The important coalfields of the world are; — 

I. The Appalachian or Pennsylvanian coalfield, 
which lies in the eastern part of the United States It is 

The World Production of CoaP 


1909-13 

1921-25 

1931-35 


Country 

P c 

Country 

PI 

Country 

pc. 

USA 

41 

USA 

47 

U. S A 

35 

Gr Britain . 

24 

Gr. Britain 

21 

Gr Britain 

21 

Germany 

12 

Germany 

10 

Germany 

11 

France 

4 

France 

4 

Russia 

7 

Poland 

4 

Belgium 

2 

France 

4 

Belgium 

2 

Poland 

2 

Poland 

3 

Russia 

2 

Russia 

2 

Belgium 

2 

Res! of Europe 

4 

Rest of Europe 

1 

Rest of Europe 

6 

Japan 

1-75 

Canada 

2 

Japan 

3 

Canada 

1-2S 

Japan 

2 

India 

2 

India 

1 

India 

2 

Rest of Asia .. 

3 

Africa 

1 

Rest of Asia 

3 

Canada 

1 

Rest of IVorld 

2 

Africa 

1 

Africa 

I 



Australia 

1 

Australia 

1 

Tota 

100 

Total 

100 

Total 

100 


_ Adapted from Stamp The student will notice the divergences 
m the accounts put forward bv_ different authorities What position. 
It may be asked, are we to assign to Germanv regarding her annual 
output of coaP E\en Stamp seems to contradict himself when he 
says th^ one-sixth oi the world s coal output is raised by Germany. 
See d Commercal Geography 119 and 122 Compare liis state- 
ments with those of Case & Bergsmark 
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fne largest canlfield of tlic world \ei discovered. Although 
in rerdity one contiminus field, it is worked in difTcrcnt jwrts 
and hence is coininoniy referred to in the plural Talong 
all tliesc parts together we find that tin’s one field produces 
ncarh three-fourths of the coal output of the U.S A The 
caMcni half of the USA. is realU the gic.ai coal region 
of that x'a.st territory, being dotted ahoiif In \-arious other 
fields of lesser imjKirtance. 

. 11. The Coalfields of Northern France and Belgium Europe, 
he generally in a iK-It which extends from Great Rritniii 
throiigii Xorllicrn France, rjclginni, llollaud, Gernianc and 
Poland .and jx'iKtiatc right into Russia This afiords 
a rather sharp contrast to the situation in Southern Europe 
which has few' or no coalfields. But aiihougli tltis-e fields he 
•In fi belt, they do not constitute* one c out unions .stretch like 
the vast coal nicasurc.s of the App.ilachian field of the 
U.S As has airc.ady been mentioned in a previous 
section, the coal .seams of l^nlain ami of much of tlie 
European continent aic highh folded and broken and hence 
discoiuimious. The coalfield of Kortliern ITance and 
Belgium I.^ only a memher of the northern group It is the 
most important field of France and Belgium ami both these 
countries owe much of their industrial development to it 
But the coal obtained from tin’s field is cpiitc low-gtade. 

Ill The Campine Coalfield of Northern Belgium Europe 
and Holland lies, like that of Noilhcm Fiance and 
Belgium, w'ltliin two territories. It affoids a second source 
of coal to Belgium; but it is the only resource of that 
essential commodify to Holland, 

I'V'. The Ruhr Coalfield which lies in the valley of Europe 
the Ruhr, a Irihutarj' to the Rhine, is the leading coalfield of 
Germany. 

12 
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V. The Saar Coalfield lies on the borders of France 
and Germany. 

VI. The Upper Silesian Coalfield is peculiarly 
situated; one part of it falls into Germany, another into 
Poland, and a third into Czechoslovaloa 

VII. The Donetz Field lies north-east of the Black 
Sea It is one of the two leading coalfields of European 
Russia 

VIII. The Moscow Field is the other leading coal- 
field of European Russia. But the coal is lignite 

Besides these there are many smaller fields in Europe; 
of these the bituminous fields of Northern Spam and the 
Central Plateau of France are of first importance. There 
are important deposits of lignite as n ell as of bituminous coal 
here and there throughout Central Europe, especially in 
Germany (Koln, Saxony), Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and even in Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria 

There are vast stores of seini-bituininous coal in Canada 
towards -the prairies of that country, besides some scattered 
measures of high-grade coal in the region of Bntish Columbia 
In Nova Scotia also fairly large deposits of good coal have 
been discovered. 

In Asia, Japan is an important coal-mining country, and 
has small but fairly important field, particularly in both the 
northern and southern fringes And yet they are inadequate 
for her internal needs, for Japan is an industrial country 
rivalling Great Britain or Germany. Manchuria also 
possesses fairly good reserv'es of coal, and that is one- reason 
why Japan evmces so much interest for her. The coalfields 
of China contain huge reserr-es, and some of her fields, un- 
worked yet, may be as large as the Appalachian coalfield of 
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the U.S.A., ixirticulr-rly the one of Shaiibi and Shensi in 
the north, Mtuatcil near the eelehrated Great \\'all of China, 

India is said to ocenp) tiie sixth place among the great coal- 
raising countries of the world. About 90 per cent, of her India 
total output comes form tiic three prumices of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. The most important of her coalfields is the one 
at Kaniganj (Bengal) in tiie rallce of the n\er Daniodar 
about 12U miles from Calcutta. Other imj)ort;mt centres are 
. Jlicrria, Giridih, Rajnnlial, D.iltonganj and Talcher, Tiie 
coal of Karatipnra, Bokaro, Barakar, etc, arc of low-grade. 

Theie arc coal deposits of lesser imfwrtancc in Makooiu 
fAssanu, Darjceh.o' (Bengal^. Wardha (C.P.), Singnreiii 
(Ihdtiahad), Bikaner (Kajptilana) and m the state of 
Rewa in Central India \‘crj small coal measures have also 
been discovered in Baiucliist.an and the Ptinjal' India dt'cs 
not e.\ix)rr coal. <Accpt a small amount occasionally to Ce 3 '!o:i, 
Sumatra, Hong Kontf, etc. Siberia contains imjxirtant coal Siberia, 
resources Tiie great Trans-Siberian Railw.ny, which con- 
nects tbc coal mc.iMircs of ^■ladIvostok witli those of the 
Moscow basin, actually passes thiough a mniibcr of irn- 
{virtant aialfiolds on the v..ay; of these intennediate fields 
those of the Kuriict/,k. Kansk. Irkutsk and Minusinsk liasins 
lields, only partly explored %et, fartlicr north, of these the 
coalfields of the Tungiisk and ‘i'akutia basins arc perhnp.s the 
most imi>ortant. There are various other fields of varjing 
importance: hut the one in the Pechora basin in tiie north 
and the other in the Ferghana basin in the south are well- 
worked and important. Other fields of Asia arc usually 
small and the coals. frequently of poor quality. 

There is surprising divergence of opinion regarding 
Africa’s share of coal rcsomces. At one time it was suppos- Africa 
cd that the vast continent was \cry poor in this respect, and 
this lielicf pcisists even to this day with quite wclF-infonncd 
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men The Union of South Africa, however, has quite large 
deposits of coal. Rhodesia also has fairly important deposits. 
Quite recently, however, it has been discovered that Nigeria 
in West Africa possesses considerable resources of coal. 

The most important coalfield of Australia is in S3-dney. 
Another deposit of lignite is in Victoria. There is no coal- 
field in the North Island of New Zealand; but tivo small 
fields have been discovered on the western side of the South 
Island. 

Throughout the entire continent of South America only 
one coalfield of small dimensions has j'et been discovered in 
the south of Chile. , 

Coal is one of the most valuable factors in modem chd- 
lized life. In countless w-aj-s it is related to our dailj’- lives. 
Its first and foremost use is as a fuel, and hence as a source 
of power Railway trains for the most part are drawn by 
coal-burning engines, it is extensively used in steamships; 
man)' of the mills and .plants are driven by the power 
generated by it. In fact, the leading producers of coal are 
also the leading industnal countries of the present-day 
world Coke is produced b}’ partial!}- burning coal, and 
being harder dian the latter it makes a hotter fire. That is 
why coke is largely used in the smelting of iron The gases 
given off at the time of the production of coke are collected 
and used in the manufacture of coal-tar, dyes and various 
chemicals and drugs 

-A.lthough the United States is by far tlie biggest coal- 
producing country in the world, she does not generally ex- 
port it; for she has had to consume nearly all of her produc- 
tion ; and even if she at times exports a comparatively small 
amount, at otliers she also imports a small quantitv. 

In the export trade of coal, the United lUngdom easily 
leads The situation of the coal-fields near the sea-board 
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ItcijKtl the expansion of coai export trade. Actually coal 
forms near]} four-hftljs of the bulk of outward cargoes 
from Great Britain Coal tonus the only bulky commodity 
for cxjKin from the conntty, which in the mam has ex])orts 
that are far less bulky than the raw matcriaks anti foodslults 
that arc imiwrtctl. By enabling ships tliat would otherwise 
go empty to earn a cargo, it has hclj>cd to reduce freigh.ts 
on inward cargoe-, and so has cnaldetl tlie general population 
to get its food-stuffs and the manufacture to get their raw- 
materials at the lowc'-t {wssihle costs* The (jiiantU} and 
value of coal ex'ixirletl have dt'crcased greatly since 1920 
because of increase in production m many ctmiUrics and 
the increased use of oil and ckctricily in place of coal. In 
1933 the U.K. c.xported 39 million tons of coal. Other coal- 
cxpoiting countries are Germany, South .‘\frica. Poland, 
etc., etc. 

Petroleum. — A.s lias been mentioned in a previous 
chapter, petroleum or mineral oil occurs in the votmger Sources 
sedimentary rocks .Sometimes, Iiowever, it is found m com- 
jxiratively old rocks whicli arc not quite 'ancient* and aic, 

■of couise, .sedimentary or stratified It is often called rock- 
oil, and in fact, that precisely is the meaning of the word 
petroleum (T^atin pct>a=vock, o/r»»i=oil) As the bodies 
of plants and animals licgin to decay, hydrogen and carbon 
arc given olT. Wlicn these decay on the land surface, the Qn(rin. 
ga.ses mi.x up w’ith the atmosphere. But in ease this process 
of decay lakes place under mud or .sand beds, the released 
hydrocarbons, being unable to pas.s into the atmosphere in 
the gaseous state, are stored up. This decay, as well as the 
conversion of (he organic matter into oil, take.s place ns the 
result of iiacterial action. And ns a rule, it is where the 
organic substances were deposited in brackish water, t’e, 


‘ Buchanan — Ecovomic Gcoptafihy of the Br. E/npirc. 
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between fresh and salt waters, that the conversion' of them 
into oil seems to have been possible. That is why mineral 
ail is largely found in old delta deposits Gas, oil and salt 
are often found in association I As might be expected, the 
gas is at the top and salt at the bottom with the oil m 
between them. The necessarj- geological conditions for the 
storage of oil in nature are (a) a porous stratum of sand- 
stone or shale to the oil, and (b) impendous layers both 
above and beloiv to prevent the escape of oil Like coal- 
fields, these 'oil pools’, or more preciselj’ the beds of sand and 
clay, are folded by earthquakes, and although such move- 
ments are generally unfortunate for coalfields, they have 
ordinarily just the reverse effect on oil pools, for the beds 
ivhich contain oil also contain water, and "Oil being lighter 
than water floats on the latter, and where,' as a result of 
earthquakes, the beds are steeplj- inclined, the oil naturally 
rises to the crests of the arches 

Crude petroleum is a complex chemical substance, and 
varies greatly from one region to another in composition 
These may, however, be roughl}' divided into two tv'pes ( 1 ) 
the oils with a paraffin base and (2) those wnth a base of 
petrol. Thus these two products are obtained from the 
crude oil by distillation But -petrol and paraffin do not 
exhaust the list of products obtained from the crude oil. 
Kerosene, gasoline, vaseline, benzine, asphaltiim and other 
things are produced frOm crude petroleum The use of 
kerosene as an illuminant is well-known As late as the 
middle of the last centurj- the chief source of illuminants 
was animal fat, despite the apparent preponderance of elec- 
tric light kerosene still holds the first place as an illuminant 
even in America and Western Europe. Railway loco- 
motives in some parts of the world, particularly in the 
TJ.S A , are driven by the pow-er generated by the burning 
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of kerosene. Some of tl’.c ships also tise it instead of eoal. 

It also pinvidcs the source of heat for millions of duellings 
in Enrojx; and Amenca. 7 he fact is that petroleum can l>c 
readily brolrcn dnv.n into a munher of fuels easily adaptable 
to the light combustion engine of motor cars, aeroplanes, and 
tractors, to the liea\icr Diesel engine of inerebant shijis, naval 
ve.sscls and stationary engines, and the ordinary liot-uater 
or iiot-air fnrtnces used m heating hmtdmg.s And in most 
cases j'ctroleum serves as .t substitute for coal, it is cleaner 
ami sometimes though not in all cases, less expensive than 
conk And although more ]H’trolcnni is now hurni foi fuel 
than is toed fot an> other juirp^iNC, it has hem well said that 
"the whole develnjsinonl nf our machine civih/ation has i>een 
made posihle only In the tise n* petroleum hihricanl« ” 

The InhriniiUs niannfactnrod from vcgelnhlc oils and animal 
fats could meet the nc<‘ds of tlie slow -moving machinery of 
the pre-indnstnal age; hut the high-speed and high-temt'cra- 
ture machints of to-dav <|uirMy dccomiiose these vegetable 
anil animal oils, and onh the hdiricants of mineral oils arc 
suited to them, 

'I'he relative imponance of the principal jirodncers may Production, 
he studied from the following table • 


The Leading Producers of Petroleum’ 


102 1-2.=; 

i lOiI-.iS 


Couiitrv 

1 

p c Coimtr)' 

pc. 

U. S. A 

fc USA 

50 

Mexico 

in iu s S R 

. 12 

D S .S R 

5 Wiicrncia 

R 

Per*,!,! 

4 i Ri'niaiii.a 

4 

Rumania 

2 5 ! Iran 

3 

iHiirh Hast Indies 

2'S , Itulrli IC Indies 

. 3 

Others 

7 ' Mexico 

2 


' Others 

0 

Total 

inn 

Total inn 


’Adapted from St.ainp. 
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'Fiom all these figures we find that the U. S A. is by 
far the most important producer of petroleum with a steady 
output of nearly two-thirds of the world’s total Of the huge 
output of the U S. A. about 70 p.c comes from the three 
states of Oklahoma (25%), California (24%) and Texas 
(21%) , other important centres of production in the republic 
are, m order, Kansas, Louisiana, Wyoming, Illinois and 
Kentuchy At one time Mexico was one of the first-rank 
producers; in 1923 she held the second place in respect of 
petroleum production with 29 per cent of the world’s total 
But she has fallen far behind now. South America, so very 
deficient in coal resources, holds an important place in res- 
pect of oil production Especiallj'^ important is the output of 
I Venezuela, v hich has her chief oil centre near about the Gulf 
of Maracaibo Other important oilfields of South America 
are in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Trinidad (Br.), and the 
Argentine Canada in North America is not yet known to 
have any very important oilfield, although she is by no means 
devoid of small oil pools, and in recent years she has been 
steadily increasing her output 

Europe as a whole is rather deficient in mineral oil 
resources Her only important oil centres are in Rumania 
and Poland, and although the total output of Rumania is 
nothing like that of Mexico or of Venezuela m their heyday, 
she certainly has a place among the leading oil-producers of 
the world Poland, however, is not so fortunate despite her 
fairl}- abundant resources There are, however, lesser oil 
pools in Germany in Hanover, and France pioduces a little 
oil from her oil pools at Pechelbronn Of all the European 
countries Russia is by far the richest in oil resources There 
are big oilfields on both sides of the Caucasus chain, espe- 
cially m Grozny and Baku Recently, again, another chain 
of new oilfields, running parallel to the Ural Mountains, has 
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bccj! disccncrod. Thc-e jic\\!y tliscovtrcd ficlci', do not, 
strictly technical!}, hclonq^ to Asia, hccaii'c they occur, at 
least for the inn<t mrt, on the EnroiKan (Western) side of 
the Urals 

In Asia the oihttlds of Iran (Peisia) arc thouy:ht to 
1 k! ‘enonnously nnpt^rtant’. Onitc near these there are the 
ncv. !y dc\do{H-d fields of Iraq, and still more rtcentlv there 
has been discovcied an odfield on the sonthern shores of the Pcr«ia aiul 
Persian Gulf, this was discoveretl onU in 19.15 Prom these Iraq 
oifficlds of what tlic wcstcrneis call the A'cnr East we ^rre 
to proceed eastward till ue reach the small oil jysoh of the 
Pnnjah, aejain travellitif; faither cast \vc come to the oilfields Punjab and 
of As*^am Procecdmpf still farther we reach the imjiortant Assam 



fields of Burma We have been travelling from Iian in a Burma, 
genera! south-easterly direction, from Dighoi, As^am. we 
take a more decidedly .southerly turn onward wliile keeping 
all the time towards tlic east, and thus we reach the oilfields 
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of Java, Sumatra and Borneo in the Dutcli East Indies. 
Borneo is, however, partly Dutch and partly. British By the 
time we reach Borneo our direction has changed northwards, 
and proceeding along that direction we come to the oilfields 
of Japan These are not so big as those of Burma or the 
Dutch East Indies, and the small output of Japan is quite 
insufficient for her home requirements 

As the map of petroleum production shows, Africa’s 
share of oil is quite insufficient That huge continent has 
only a few small fields on the shores of the Red Sda in 
Egypt. But the continent of Australia is even more un- 
fortunate; no oilfield has yet been discovered there 

The norld production of petroleum increased rapidly 
from 1912 to 1929 and since then the average annual pro- 
duction has been somewhat steady owing to an agreement 
to restrict output among the principal producers 


World Production of Oil 


(_In million bands) 

1912 . . . . .366 

1918 . . .502 

1923 .. .. . 1,120 

1928 . ■ . . 1,325 

1929 . . . . 1,489 

1933 . . 1,385 

1935 . . 1,572 


In 1936 the total production of petroleum reached 1730 
million barrels (7 barrels=one ton), and in 1937 it rose to 
be 1960 million M’his is an ‘alarming rate’ of increase It 
is not possible to calculate the world’s oil resen^es Many 
of the great oilfields have been remarkably short-lived, 
particularly in America, having reached their maximum out- 
put in two or three years of their discovery and then 
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dcctiiiirig quicLK, Tinis ihc world dcpt'mlh hrgcK uix)n 
the contuntctl discovery of 'new f.cld< for its Ituge require' 
luctits rif”}rttu>lcuiu. And altlioui'li the exhaustion of the 
XNOrkl's oil roser\‘e:> is hy no moans imninent, gculojjists aic 
fairly \\eil ngreed tliat the ex!ian>tion will come loui^ before 
any shortage of coal occurs, — indeed it would he no surjirisc 
if the prevluclion of oil shows a marked decline withm a 
few dectidcs All countries are at present practising a 
restriction on their output, and many of tb.e cnuntrics are 
trving to proilncc oil on the present scale by the hydrogena- 
tion of coni, 1 c.. by producing oil Jrom coal Tlie jiroccss m 
theory 'is simple; iTconsists in fortung hydrogen gas at high Artificial 
pressure to mix: up uith one of tiie constituents of coal and I’etrolcum. 
thereby effecting a change in the solid coal by w.ay of its 
liqucfaclinn into oil. Another v.ay known as Inw-piessurc 
carKonisation is to cotnerl coal jiartly into coalite, a kind 
of smokeless fuel, and jiartly into oil .‘^till tlicrc arc other 
methods of producing potrnlcmn. One of these is to c'dract 
oil from oil shale. This is possildc because oil shale contains 
some amount of oil in the form of minute globules The 
shale is heated in a closed \esscl usually of glass with long 
downward-lient neck called a retort, and the oil glnhules arc 
converted into gtis which, when collected and cooled, con- 
denses to be reconverted into oil Hut all these processes 
arc as yet more or less expensive, and do not gcncially pay, 
the oil obtained from wells is much cheaper. Jiforeovcr, it 
has been calculated by expert.s that "to produce oil ou the 
prc.scnt scale by the hydrogenation of coal would mean 
increasing coal production by about 50 per cent, and would 

involve immense capital investment Therefore, oil 

will be produced mainly from wells until scarcity forces 
reliance on higlicr cost alternativc.s.’'^ 

’C K. LcitJi, World Msorrols and JJ’orld Polilhs, p 33, 
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The irregular distribution of the world’s oil cannot but 
have its effects on world politics and on the national economy 
of individual nations. The British Empire, a cursory 
glance at the map will reveal, is as a whole deficient in oil 
resources when judged by modern standards of oil consump- 
tion. The whole Empire produces only about 3 per cent, of 
the world’s total supply, and the bulk of this small output 
comes from the three leading oil centres of the Empire — 
Trinidad, Burma and the British occupied parts of Borneo 
But tills gloomy prospect is balanced to some extent by the 
fact that a great proportion of the world’s oil is now con- 
trolled either by American or by British companies. 

It IS also significant that the U. S. A , despite her 
enormous output, can spare but little for export Her pro- 
duction and consumption of oil are very nearly on a par, and 
actually she does import a considerable amount of crude oil. 
But this is not so much for home consumption as for the 
purpose of exporting the oil to other countries after refine- 
ment The general custom hitherto was to export oil from 
the producing countries to the consuming countries, and the 
latter used to refine the crude oil before re-exporting a part 
of it to different places including the country of origin At 
present, however, there is keen rivalrj’ between the produc- 
ing and the consuming countries as to which shall do the 
refining, and so in some countries tliey have set up refineries 
at the exporting ports and in others at the importing ports. 

Natural Gas. — Natural gas, like petroleum, is of 
organic origin, and is, therefore, found associated with the 
latter In the early days of the oil industry little heed was 
paid to this valuable product of nature, and enormous quan- 
tities have thus been allowed to waste The gas underground 
is often under gieat pressure, and any faulty method of drill- 
ing is liable to release the gas wliich then gushes forth with 
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mad violence. Even in ihe exploitation ot an oil \\ell it is 
essential to keep the pas undcrproiiiul ; for it c-xerts pix>3‘-urc 
and iorccs the oil tip tne well. The pas is pencrnllv collected 
by meatus of pijKlines. and liccanse of the natural pressure it 
can lie easily forced to distant markets. A pressure of any- 
thing between -150 jiouiuis to 2,000 {Kninds is not uncommon 

Natural gas is a perfect fuel, and can, therefore, he Uses 
liarnesscd m the sen ice of the various manufacturing indus- 
tries. At present it is iargelj used m the glass and 
the iron and steel industries, hesides being uscd e.xteiisivch 
as an illuminant. It seuns to be a formidable rival of coal, 
and nui}. in nesir future, set up a great resolution m the 
coal tnide. Hut again, a steady supply of natural gub on a 
large scale, like that of petroleum, seems to he onh Icinpo- 
raiy, and certainly the length of life of any given gas field 
is problematical. At jiresent, however, much more of natural 
gas is converte'd into gasoline than is used m the natural form 

The U. S. A, i.s naiuraily the leading producer of 
natural gas She is also the chief consumer. In tliat country 
liicre arc more than 55,000 ga.s wells and above 105,000 
miles of pipelines for its distribution. Tlic e.\]>loitation of Production, 
natural gas on an extensive scale is, however, a verv recent 
affair ; but the industry has been cxix'inding h\ leaps and 
bounds since 1921. Othei im[>orlant producers aic IvtiS'-ia. 

Italy, Canada, the 'United Kingdom and Hnngnry, 

Water-power. — Tiie conversion of falling water into 
mechanical energy is one of the earliest achievements of man 
It might not have been older than the utilisation of the force wmer- 
of the wind for mechanical purposes ; hut curiously enough 
wind-mills are a rarity to-day% whereas the force of tlic |KJwer, 
falling water is still being employed fairly eciensivcly in spite coal and 
of the growing competition of coal and petroleum. When 
the steam-engine had not yet been invented, water-power 
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very nearly pervaded the entire field of the manufacturing 
industries 

Water-power is now utilized more in the form of 
electrical energy tlian as a mechanical agency pure and 
simple, and tins energ)- can now be transmitted easily to a 
distance of 300 miles from its base. The extreme hmits to 
which it can be transported have, however, been calculated 
at 400 to 600 miles overland. Thus it is an actuality to-day 
to export water-power like any other commodity, although 
we cannot yet export it over vast stretches of water. New 
Zealand, for example, cannot at present export her surplus 
water-power over the sea to Australia, while water-power 
is now frequently transmitted overland from its source m 
the U S. A The electnc turbine, again, renders it possible 
to utilize the entire energ>- derived from even the mightiest 
falls. Moreover, water-pow'er is capable of being much 
more widely distributed than either coal or oil Flowing 
water is very nearly an inexhaustible source of power, 
whereas coal and oil, though abundant, are strictly limited. 
Electricity can be derived from steam as well as flowing 
water. The relative importance of steam-electric and hydro- 
electric energy vanes in diflferent regions; countries with 
abundant fuel resources find it easier to make use of tlie 
former, while in regions nch in rapids and falls but poor 
in fuel It IS easier to make use of the latter. Thus m 
Northern Germany, where coal is fairly abundant, steam is 
the major source of electric energy'; but m Norway, where 
there is a scarcity of fuel, falling water is practically the only 
source of electric energy. In the U. S A. about one-third 
of the total electric energ)' is derived from falling water. 

Of all the continents Africa ranks first so far as her 
potential water-power resources are concerned, it has been 
estimated that she possesses about 190 millions of horse- 
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power, appioxiniAUng 40 p.c. uf tlie worlds toiai To employ 
this huge jxjwcr is to (icnxc a benefit iiom the eiujiloyment 
of about 1.330 million men, since the {wwer of an ordinary 
man is svipjvjscd to be onc-sccemli hor'-e-jMjucr But Atnca 
is the most backw.ird of all the continents so tar as the 
exploitation of her 5 K)tential {K)wcr resources is concerned 
The total actually cmplo'cd falls far shoit of c\en two million 
horse-power. Xo device has \ei been iincntcd for the catt- 
ing oft o! this tremendous jiower to othei loiitments in 
order to .add to the wealth of t'lc great nKlnsiual nations of 
the earth 'Ine devclupmeiu o‘ these east water-power 
rcserees of .Africa even lor the promotion of home mdiistncs 
will, in all prolMbihty, take generations. In some not rcry 
remote age, however, jcirt of this cnergj will perhaps he 
ntilired for cooling the liome.s within the humid kinds of 
Equ.afori.nl .Africa, just .ns fuel has been used for centuries on 
end to heat the homc.s in the middle and liigher latitudes It 
■will also lie iiscil on a large ,«cnilc foi niming and agncnltunil 
purposes. Thus Africa seems to have \cry gical possihilitics 
in the future, and this enables us to understand, to some 
extent at least, the riv.nlry of the Western nations tTr the 
possc,ssion of tlu« ‘D.irk Continent'. Asia comes ne.xt to 
•Africa in her j-HUential water-power resources, with a total ( 2 ) Asia, 
of almnt 75 millions of horse-power. But her developed 
power sc.irccU exceeds 5 millions of horse-iifiwcr, .nlthough 
she contains ncaily a third of the land area of the earth and 
supports more than half the total population of the world 
The total turbine installation of Asia is less than that of 
Norway or Italy. North America is a close rival of Asia ( 3 ) xorth 
so far as potcnti.al jiowcr reserves of the two continents 
are concerned; but she ranks first in jKiint of actual deve- 
lopment of these resoureexs, with a total vvedl exceeding 20 
millions of horse-power, A'ct it cannot he said that the 
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turbine installations in North Amenca are uniformly distri- 
buted all over the continent The fourth place in potential 
power resen'es is occupied by Europe, with a total just short 
of 60 million horse-power. Tn point of actual development 
her figure is just short of 20 millions of horse-power. Thus 
North America and Europe together share more than 95 
per cent, of the world’s total output of hydro-electric power, 
of which the U S. A and Canada account for nearly half. 
Next comes South America with a total resen'e consider- 
ably above 40 millions of horse-power; but her actual out- 
put IS between 2 and 3 millions of horse-power, — a figure 
that gives her the fourth place in this respect Last of all 
comes Oceania with a total reserve of about IS million horse- 
power, and, though her actual output of energy does not 
exceed 2 millions of horse-power, she may be given the fifth 
place (the sixth place being occupied by Africa) in this 
respect To sum up, the countries which have developed 
their water-power resources are the U. S. A , Canada, Italy, 
Japan, France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Spain, Australia (particularly Tasmania), and New Zealand. 
It is fairly accurate a generalisation to say that, hilly and 
mountainous regions, especially those %\here rainfall is con- 
stant or abundant, possess large amount of potential water- 
power resources, and that since coal and oil are not found 
in very mountainous tracts, such countries have generally 
been obliged to develop their water-power resources for 
industrial purposes The British Isles as a whole is rather 
poor in water-power reseia^es and most of her electricity is 
derived from the use of coal, although w^ater-power is utilized 
in the Highlands, the southern uplands of Scotland and 
Wales; the Irish Free State, where there is a great scarcity 
of coal, has, however, the largest hydro-electric installations 
in the British Isles near Limerick on the River Shannon. 
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TaMTKtm'a and Xtnv Zcal.nu! arc niaViti" ii‘^c o! ihctr watcr- 
p:>Mer rocnc' nt a very }ii{:}i pace, and a^ late ns in 1935 
a start Ss'as niatlc to utilize the famous X’ictnria Falls of 
Africa 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. .1 let of tlic pnnetpa] untrnaK turtl ,is itirl Wlr>l 

i< iiie chief fiicj in \( or lr»,alil> and sihs ' Wlifc docs c<eiJ and 
rcirotciim iHcd in sour I»>caliiy cr soor Mcinily come from? 

2 What arc the Iridine countries in fnt con! resertes (/') coal 
Sirtvlticuan and (c) loa! cxiiort? Account for jonr answer' 

3. Briefly dezeritx: tlk world fjuirilnilion of ton! nilli spccnl 
reference to it' ccmiomic nni>ortance. (I. P. S. ’32) 

•!. In vh.it condition' may .i coni inmc Ik- of rnatcr nalec than 
a I’oJd mine? fllurtratc jonr .answer hv n/crenre to iJjt. coal mines 
of Great Bnt.nui and Gtrrnany (C U- Inter '27) 

5. Nan-c flic comUric' from whidi coni and jittrolcnm .are 
e.\!>orted {B Com '24 1 . 

6 Guc an accomil <>f tiic world dutnhulion and prc'cnt prodtie- 
tjon of mineral oil (Inter '40). 

7. Wiiat are llie fc-dinr countries in (oi petroleum rc-erves, 
(i’) ptlro’itom production, and fc) ptlrolruni <\-port' Account for 
}m:r 'tatenunt-. 

8 Wiiat .irr the lujuid fuel prcxiticinp connirk-s? (B Com 
'401 

9 Ex.nninc and cUintiilc the coal and petroleum rtsonrets of 
the L* S, A (Inter. '32) 

10 What are tlu i"cntial pcoftraphical factor-, for the develop- 
ment of water-power- Gne sintalilr cxainplis from particular 
countries 

11 Name any four countries where water-power is principally 
tired Ej plain the- sjtcrid circuinstancts in cadi country laeonrinK 
its ti'c in picfcrciice to other forms of power (Inter. *33) 

12. Esaniinc and estnnatc the water-power rcsoiirrcs of Africa 

13 
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13 Discuss the nature of (a) supplj of, (&) demand for, 
natural petroleum in the continent of Europe during (a) normal 
times, (h) a war. What is tlie share of substitute products in the 
Ttotal consumption of this fuel and from what are these obtained^ 
<C U. B Com ’41). 

14. Describe briefly the distribution of mineral oil outside the 
USA (C U. Inter ’43). 



CHAPTER VH 

THE EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES 


Transport. — The basic geographical fact tmderlying Transport 
tiie entire coinniercial supcrstriictiiro of llie uorld is that 
ditTerent climatic or iiaturai regions yield difTcrent kinds of of commerce 
product, or provide tiie same products ’under unequally 
favourable conditions’. This, we have seen, rc^ults in two 
more or less opjioscd tentlcncics of commerce: tiie first, 
whicli relates jinmarily to production, is to increase the 
\-arieU as well as the quantity of jiroducts in a particular 
region ; the second, relating likewise to the e.xchangc of 
ad\-anMges for obtaining a particular commodity in ditTerent 
regions. This latter tcndcnc} is natiinilly bound up with 
transport facilities for its proper development * Transport 
of coinnioditics may, thercfoie, he regarded as a fundamental 
feature of commerce, and with it may also be considered tlic 
transjiort of Iniman beings, wliich is not only an indis[)cnsablc 
factor of commercial development, but also a fiiiulamcntal 
feature of life itself.- 

Thc influence of transportation on the c.xpansion of the jnOuence 
commercial world can lianlly be overstated. It has acted as on com- 
a fillip to production Several commodities formerly consi- 
dcred lu.\'iirics are now regarded as necessaries in the daily 
lives of men and women all over the civilized world. In the hancement 
past people lived mainly unto themselves ; they produced duciiom 
their own food and clothing and inaimfactured their own 
implements, and thus strove, as far as was practicable, to be - ' 


•Chisholm’s Handbook, p. 1. 
* op. cU., p 77. 
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self-sufficient uithm iheir respective communities. In many 
cases, however, such articles could be made more economically 
elsewhere ; but there scarcely existed any efficient and cheap 
system of transportation to facilitate economical production 
and distribution. Consequently nothing like the geographical 
division of labour we see to-day was then in evidence. With 
the development of modem forms of transportation it has 
now been possible to deliver the necessary raw materials 
cheaply and easily at the plants for production, and tlie 
- finished products can also be as easilj' and cheaply distributed 
to the consumers abroad Transportation has tlius favoured 
the' geographical division oj labour. Thus in our ' own 
countr}', which is b}' no means commercially much advanced, 
cotton growing has developed mosth^ in the south-central 
regions, jute growing in Bengal and the neighbouring parts 
of Bihar, Assam, and Orissa, tea production in Assam, 
Northern Bengal and the Nilgiris In the U. S A , ad- 
mittedly a most progressive commercial country in the 
world, cotton growing developed in the south, the citrus 
fmit industry' in the lylediterranean regions of California 
and Florida, wheat production in the Great Plains and the 
Spring Wheat Belt This geographical division of labour, 
given proper scope, naturally leads to commercial co- 
operation and co-ordination among different peoples This 
is particularly the case in countries following some sort of 
planned economy" under state direction as in the U.S.SR 
But even in capitalist countries large-scale trade and com- 
merce cannot proceed without a measure of willing co- 
operation among the traders or vitliout some sort of co- 
ordination of the various industries. In Great Britain, for 
example, there has been of late j’ears a rapid development of 
the system of linking up several big businesses into a single 
group followang a common policy The interstate trade of 
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the U S.A. /lows t'rech from state to stale without being 
}iain[XTe(J in its ojK-Tation-, by high tan/T walls like the inter- 
national trade of Etimj>e. And \vhatc\ei be the ultimate 
drawbacks of the inetliod of ‘rationahsation' of industries, or 
of the coiisuniers’ co-opemtue nio\enicnt, these arc aimed, 
ntiiong cither things, at conitncrcial co-operation and co- 
ordination in one \\n\’ or another,’ 

Jiulgcd from the economic viewpoint, transportation is 
a part of production I'or the latter consists in producing 
or creating, not material things, hni utilities, that is to say, 
production consists ni making matter useful for coiisumiition, Nature of 
in imi'arting to ft the ahdity to satisfj wants To do this two por^",Yon. 
things are essential ; matter must he given foim or cjiialitics 
sititafilc to satisf) some want, and the article or commodity 
thus pioduced mutt he taken to the user, .'\gricnlti.rc, 
manufacture and the various industries by whtcli things arc Trans- 
grown and .sbajxxi nnjxirt to matter tlic form and iniriiisic portation as 
qualities which make it useful. Methods of tninsjiortation production; 
I'ritig the commodity to the place wlicre it can he used. The ’’ creates 
Uscfuhie.s.s of a thing depends not only on the intrinsic utilities uniftfcs 
of fonn or quality, hut also on its location — its ‘f'/are iilthttrs' 

These ‘phee utilities' are created hy the traris[)or(ation 
services. Tiansixirtation is thus a jiart of the general 
process of production - 

Transportation also hcljis increase the rent or income 
derived from the land or other natural resources Such 


’ But it must not he forgotten lint the co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation spoken of above are not accomplished facts, luit merely general 
tendencies Tliey cannot function hut as mere tendencies m an 
essentialK competitive svstem of commerce, if they function at all 
Geographical div'ision of lalyiur, again, niaj, and often actimllj docs, 
lead to the cvploitation of one country by another. 

‘E R. Johnson 5 T. W, A'an Metre, Prwcif'lcs of Railwity 
Trans j’orlal'wn, p. 3 
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rent or income depends upon two primarj* factors — the pro- 
ductivity or intrinsic charactenstic of the land or resources of 
nature, and their location. It is with respect to location that 
transportation- is of such importance^ 

A study of tlie important cities of the world v ill clearly 
reveal the importance of transport facilities to urban develop- 
ment. Most of these cities are located on marginal positions 
between land and sea or inland waterways or land routes, and 
are, tlierefore, easil 3 '^ accessible from various parts of the 
countin'. Delhi, for example, is situated in the heart of the 
great Indo-Gangetic plain; from it radiate vast routes to 
different parts of the Indian subcontinent, and its occupation 
means easy access to various parts of the countin'. Calcutta, 
located on the Hooghly (Ganges), not far from the sea, and 
connected b}’ railways w'ith all parts of India, has become one 
of the largest ports of the world London, New York, Paris, 
Tokj'o, Berlin, Qiicago, Shanghai. Buenos Aires. Moscow, 
Philadelphia. Osaka, Vienna and most of tlie other leading 
urban centres of the world hold similar stratagic positions 
and ow'e much of their development to transport facilities. 

Modes of Transportation. — ^The modes of transpor- 
tation are not the same tliroughout the world These have 
been classified bj- Stamp into seven categories-; — 

1. Human porterage, including the w'heel-barrow' and' 
like devices 

2 .Animals, used (a) as beasts of burden and (b) for 
draught purposes. 

3. Roads, and motor cars, lorries, &c. 

4. Railwa 3 's, including (o) railways proper and (bj 
tramw’a 3 's &c. 


^Op. cit, p 5. 

'Chisholm’s Handbook, pp 77 sq 
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5. Inland watcrwajs — rivers and canals. 

6. Ocean tmiisivin. 

7. Air transport 

1. Human porterage. — .More than half of the it-; import- 
norW'; {xjjnilation still depend npni human cnerg) as tin 

major motive power m tiic local transjKirtation of goods tlicrcof. 
Tins has been attributed to various causes — political, social 
and industrial backwardness, economic disabilities, density 
at population, relief and climate and so on It i.s, for 
example, cxcccdi'nglv difflcnll to build and maintain modern 
ro.ods within the vast trnpic:>l forests, in sonic ports of sotith- 
Mcteni Asia and j'-orticnlarly in Oiina, htitnan hlKuir is 
riicajicr than animal lahnur. 1>ecause there is not only a scar- 
rity of lie.osfs' of hnrden in these regions, hut ‘Vicry inch 
of the land fin Nonlicrn China) is so jirecimis that (he q^c of 
narrowest pissihlc ro.’ids are used, such as will accommodate 
1 wheel-harrow hut not a (wo-or four-wheeled cart ” In Africa- 
parts of the East African npl.uids the tsetse fly makes animal 
transportation impossible, and so man is there Die chief 
rarricr. -An idea of tiic prodigious lalioiir cx()eridcd hy the 
coolies' in China ma\ he obtained from (he fact tli.al "in the 
tea traflic hetween <rnith-wcst Giina and Tibet . . the 
normal load per man is 200 Ihs , and two mountain pnsses 
more than 7,000 feet above the level of the stnrling-placc liavc 
;o be sealed, with about 120 miles to be rovered in some 
Iwcntv dav'.s.''^ The average carrving capacitv- of an Asiatic 
•»r African jiortcr is, however, said to range between 55 and carrying; 

56 lbs ; when handling a vvliccl-harrow it ordinnrilv mounls '^•''^•'''^'0 - 
ip to 250 lbs *. 

2. Animals. — Where beasts of burden are abundant Their use. 
md the environmental ronditioiis are nnfavnnrahle for the 

’ Chisholm's JlaiiJhool', p 77. 

’Case & Bcrifsm.nrk, f aUeero Gconraphy, p. 
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niechanizalion of overland transport, animals have largely 
replaced man as carriers Even so, animal transport is still 
of great importance in the most mechanized countries of the 
West, espeaally in the rural districts, although mechaniza- 
tion of transport is tending more and more to displace it. 
In most of the European countries the horse is the most 
useful animal for draught purposes' ; but the ox is said to 
be more important in central and eastern Europe, In 
southern Europe, particular!}" in the Mediterranean regions, 
the ass is the most useful of all animals ; he can live better on 
scanty herbage than the horse. In the mountainous parts of 
southern Europe, however, the mule is the best animal 
because of its sure-footedness and endurance. In Asia and 
central Africa the ox is jireferred to all other draught animals 
and beasts of burden, in Asia the buffalo conies next. 
Neither m Asia nor in Africa the horse^is a first-rate domestic 
animal Reindeer are practically the only draught animals 
in northern Asia, Europe and North America , they are cele- 
brated for drawing sledges over the snow-covered ground 
The Esquimau.x use the dog for the same purpose. The 
celebrated yak, a unique species of ox, characterized by long 
silky hair, takes the place of the mule in the mountainous 
parts of Central Asia; goats and sheep are also sometimes 
used in these regions, and goat-carts are not unknown in 
tlie Alpine region of Europe. The llama is the most im- 
portant beast of burden in the Andes of South America 
The elephant is largely employed in south-eastern Asia — 
in India, Burma, Siam, Ceylon, Sumatra, Bomeo, etc In 
Africa they have ceased to train up elephants for labour. 
In India the government supennse over the catching of 
elephants for training. Amidst forest and marsh which 
cannot be traversed by any other domesticated animal, the 
lordly elephant is quite indispensable to man. In desert and 
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scnii-tlcs-crt rt'ffion';. aj^nin. t!ic camel i,s even more i)uli«.];eiK^- 

abie than tb.c depimnt in tlie forest and marsli. No otiier 

animal earrie.'- <'0 miidi merchandise than docs the cpiiicl. 

The ctirly colonists intnxhiccd this useful niimrai into 

Australia; but since motor-car-. ha\e f>cen replncin}^ him c\tii 

from his old home, he has now I>ccn completely ousted fioni 

his adopted coiintn. Animals arc used botli for carrying 

loads and drnwmjj carts, flioidiy c|K.‘.ifcifi(^. one animal can 

pnl! at least four times tlic betel it can carry. As tor the 

horse it b.as licen estiinate<l that one cajiahle of carn,'iiiE; Carr} ini; 

30 lbs., can draw a waron load al>ovc 1 ton over .a hard- cap-idty 

, . , , , . - , , of anmnh. 

.surtaec roati and the drawing cajcicitj ot a team of horses 

o\cr a compacted, suow-coverefl surface is from 8 to 10 tons t 

Tlie use of wheeled sehiclcs, however, imolvos peiieralh the 

making of suitable rrcids. 

3. Roads. — Ro.ad coii.slniction nicely illustrates the A necstion 

correlation Iietwcen amt interdcm'mleiice of the arts of rmad- 

... . . .. depemJence. 

making and traii-sp'itiatioii Rnad-making w.is, until com* 

]virativciy recent limo.s. tlei>cii(icnt uixw the bx’a! .supply of 

raw materi.als for con.st ruction With the devclopmciU of 

tmnsiKirlation this slate of affairs has ceascri ; road in.uerials 

arc now hroiiglit from distant foiircc.s. On the other hand, 

transjmrtatioii has always hcim de|ieiulent on good roads 

Until coniiwr.ativcly recent times mo.st of the roads in cla\ 

areas were difhcult for <lust in the <Irv sea*un and foi imid 

when rains would set in. This is still the case in many fwrls 

of the world siifli as wc-sfeni .Siberia, the plaiins of Hungary, Ko.aih in 

-A.ustmlia and the .Argentine .Almost siimiltancoiisly with 

the overwhelming transfonnatioii of tlie .system of transjKirta- 

tiou within the last 150 years, the .art of road-making has .also 

been revolutionized. Two Scotsmen, Telford and Macadam. 

were particularly responsible for this amazing change. Tcl- 

' Case &. nerKsm.irk, Ct'ihnc Genoraf'liv, pp. C>Ai~46 
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ford first conceived tlie idea of laying a solid stone founda- 
tion for roads and covering it with a layer of small broken 
stones ; this upper layer was made thicker in the middle so as 
to impart a slightly arched form to the road like the camber 
of a beamj on each side of the road i\ere provided adequate 
ditches for drainage. Macadam siinplified the method by 
Ignoring the costly stone foundation altogether He began 
constructing roads by means of broken stones of unifonn size, 
each piece an inch or two in diameter, and cambering the 
roads better for drainage. But with the advent of the 
automobile even this proved inadequate ; for the rapidly 
moving wheels provided with rubber t3Tes began to dis- 
integrate the road materials by uplifting stones and scatter- 
ing away the finer particles of dust which formed a natural 
cement Then was invented the use of concrete and 
‘tannacadam’ (broken stones coated with tar).‘ Of the 
several varieties of stone used in road-mak-ing limestones and 
close-grained igneous rocks like basalt are said to be the most 
suitable. Granite being coarse-grained, its large crystals 
tend to crack under heavy pressure ; but roads made of such 
stones are more suitable for horse traffic than for automobiles 
Gravel is often used, particularly on the surface Another 
common road material 'is blast-furnace slag i\Iost up-to- 
date roads are admittedly unsuitable for horse traffic because 
of their smoothness : they are essentiall)’^ motor roads It is, 
therefore, quite probable, as Stamp suggests, that in cities 
horse traffic will, in near future, be greatly restricted, if not 
prohibited altogether Motor cars, motor lornes etc., are 
now being used in the deserts of Sahara. Arabia, Australia 
and other regions instead of camels This has revolu- 
tionized desert transport to a large extent. 

Road mileage of different countries may be studied from 
the following table. 
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Rond MUengo in 1930^ 


U.S.A. 


3,010, fittO miles 

Rtissi.i 


776.70) 

Japan 


57.=:,3!>0 „ 

France 


.300, -lOO ,. 

Canada 


3S.S,350 „ 

Atistralia 


SF),(yy) 

India 


300.000 ,. 

Gcmianv 


200,000 

U.K 


17.a.000 .. 

Poland 


150.000 .. 


The- total niilea"',’ of the worltl’-- liiKlnvnv e, as cosnpiitcd DitTircnt 
in 1*^30, i- said to Ik- suinc /.f^OO/KKl miles, or ten tinic.s 
that of donble-tmcl, rail«a>'. i Jf this total the t.’nile<l .^tatcs ijiir^tion 
V alone (cxcludinj; Alasl.a and other tenitories) I^f)s'.e^sc^ 38*7 
I>cr cent., and Rti.ssia wliich ranks sccotid has only 10 per c< nt. 

But it is only fair to coniiare road inileaf;c of a country in 
jjrojyjrtion to its area and piptdation: the quality of the 
mad.s is al«o to he taken into account in such comparison--.. 

Thus comjiarinjf, wc find that japan Ica<!s the world with 3 
miles of road to the .square mile. The U.S A. occupies the 
twelfth place in this rc.s{>ect a\ith 1 mile of ro.ad }>cr square 
mile. Other countries kavintt a cktim to sucli distinction 
arc Luvemhurjj, Northern Ireland, United Kuuidoni. 
Denmark. France, the Iri«h Free State and Belt'ium. The 
U.S A., however, ranks first as the country JK)sse^s^n^; the 
greatest mileage of unimproved roads; in tin's Japan conies 
nc.xt But the U,.S.A. leads alsu in jwissessing the greatest 
mileage, of improicd mads without even a close second; for 
Italv, which ranks second in this rcs}tect with her 3,700 miie.s 
of liituininous macadam CjM-netration macadam) roads. 


’ Coinpilcd from Ca'c & Btreonark, CoUepf Gcppraf-hy, p 6(54 
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challenges no comparison with the 30,000 miles of such roads 
possessed bj' the U.S A. The United States leads also in 
asphaltic or bituminous concrete roads with a total mileage 
of 9,000, while Canada comes next in this respect with a 
total mileage of only 900. Of a total mileage of 300,000 or 
a little more shared h}- India, only 75,000 miles are 
motorable 

The development of modern roads has been greatly 
stimulated by the growth of motor traffic In 1934 there 
were in the U.S A. more than 25,000,000 motor vehicles 
i.c , roughly one for every 4-5 persons. In Great Britain m 
tlie same year there were some 2,500,000. i e , one for every 
20 persons. The U.S.A alone possesses half the world’s 
total number of motor vehicles, she has not only the largest 
number of cars and trucks, but also the largest number of 
cars in proportion to population It is significant that in 
some of the sparsely populated countries like Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine the automobile plays a much 
more important part than in many of the European countries 
The motor-omnibus has played an important part in the 
spreading of intercourse between urban and rural areas, and 
motor vehicles are now competing more and more with trams 
and railway trains It has been predicted b}’ many that 
in future motor vehicles will oust railu-ay locomotives and 
trains altogether. But modem roads are still supplementary 
to the railways, acting primarily as feeders to the latter; 
even in spite of the existence of trans-continental highways 
in the U.S A , roads still act in that way. The fact is that 
motor traffic is clieap and more mobile than railway traffic, 
and is much better for short distance transportation 

4. Railways. — The influence of topography on the 
constmchon of railway loutes is much more obvious than 
on tliat of motor roads. The railw a_v-builder’s problem is 
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said lo lie ‘midway Intwccn thn>t o! tlie road engineer and 
the canal huildcr’. liailwav locumoti*! c« are inraixnhlc o* 
ascending sleep slojicsj an onhnnry Iricomotixe hauling more 
than its oun weight on a gradtem of 1 :20 fail'? to work at 
all, and working hcconics difiicult it gradients ot nlwnt 1 :100 
arc t'rcijucnily encountered. Jt has R-cn found that the cost 
of running a gi\cii train-load over a mile of track or? a 
gradient of I ;50 i.s double that of running it osei a mile 
on the level. Hut tnnns can somehow hr worked on gradi- 
tills of J :22. These arc tlie rca.tons why railways do not 
generally uin jnrallel to io.ad.. nlrcads coii'tructcd for the 
same ticstinadon. TItc rai!ro.id from Sihjpiri (Bengal) to 
Darjeeling li.'is been (on'-tnictet! as a spiral hue in order to 
lessen the gradient of tlic toadlwd; that from Bomhay to the 
Deccan plntcnn follows a conr.sc of a ‘enes of rigrags for the 
same reason In the In'll ’-ection o: the A*-sam Bengal Rail- 
way the lines Itave Iwen pierced through tiic momttain.-> in a 
mimher of tunnels. \'ariou'- novel tspi- of railways have 
also lK.en invented for ainning in monntniiiou.s jegions 
"Wide .strctclu.s of water also often iincrfeic with the construc- 
tion of railways, Tiiesc are mostly hridgcii ovei ; in come 
cases, again, tnnn-lVrries arc used for the transfu of whole 
trains .across die intervening w.ater *1 he train-fern system 
has long been in existence over tlic ch.amicl lying Itelwcen 
Denmark and Sweden ; such coimnnnic.ation has al.so l«'cn 
e,ctahli.shcd between England and the continent z-iii Harwich 
for ferrving goods train.s across, and m the fir-st 

pnss<ngcr tniin from London was thus transfeircd to Raris 
Tw Dover-Dunkernne. 

Some Important Trans-Contincntnl Railways 

I. The Trans-Siberian Railway, connecting Rn.ssia 
wdth the Far East The original line nm.s from \'l.adivostok 


Kashvay* in 

mfttitil tiiiwis 

regif m 


Tr.as'j-ftrrj 

\\ ‘trm 
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on the Pacific coast to Chelyabinsk in the west. It now 
connects Moscow and Leningrad witli Vladivostok, Dairen, 
Peiping and Tientsin. The whole line is now a double- 
track system. \Yith the completion of the Hankow-Canton 
Railway in 1936 it has now been possible (?) to travel 
from Calais to Canton by raihva}-. 

2. The Trans-Caspian Railway, connecting Central 
Asia until European Russia. It runs from Krasnovodsk on 
the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea to the heart of Turke- 
stan, so important for cotton-growing, and thence to Moscow 
via Tashkent. It also throws off a brancli towards tlie 
Afghan frontier from ]\Ier\' to Kusk. 

3. The Orient Express Route runs from Paris to 
Istanbul (Constantinople), connecting Munidi, Linz, Vienna, 
Bratislava, Budapest, Belgrade, etc. The 'Baghdad Rail- 
way' i\as destined to connect Baghdad by Mosul mth 
Berlin ; at present it runs from Konya on the west to Nisibin 
on tile east, thron-ing off a branch to Alexandretta and 
another to Damascus, whence one line runs to Mecca, and 
a second, crossing the Suez Canal at El Kantara, proceeds 
to the Nile valley. 

4. The Cape-to-Cairo Route was destined to con- 
nect South Africa mth Egypt; the scheme was outhned by 
Cecil Rhodes ; but it could not be worked out. At present 
one may go to Khartum frqm the Cape by railways and 
roads. Khartum is connected by rail with Wadi Haifa, 
whence one is to reach Shellal by river. From Shellal a 
train runs to Cairo. 

5. The Canadian Pacific Railway connects the 
Pacific sea-board of Canada with the Atlantic sea-board It 
runs from Halifax and St. John on the east to Vancouver 
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on the west, connecting Quebec, Ott-wa, Montreal, W'm- 
nipeg, Regina, etc, on t!ie way. It ib the shorten of tlic 
trans-contineJita! lines of North America. 

6. The Canadian National Railv,fa 3 ^, formed by the 
.anialganiatioa of tlse Canadian Nortb.ern, Graml Tnink, and 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway', run across the North 
American continent jiartly through Canad.-i and jxirtly 
through the United States, connecting various inifvirtant 
centres like Prince Ruisert, Portland, Moncton, W'mnijicg, 
Ouebec, Cliictgo. Buffalo, etc 

7. The Union and Central Pacific Railroad, the first 
trans-continental system iiortii of the kstlunus of Paihima, 
connects Chicago (and, of course. New York) with San 
Frandsco. It lies entirely within the U.S.A. 

8. Western Pacific Railroad, also in the U.S.A. , is 
another trans-continental system oiKticd for freight traffic 
only. It is much longer than the Union and Central Pacific. 

9. The Northern Pacific Railway runs from St. Paul 
some 400 miles north-wc->t of Oiicago, to Tacoma on 
Puget Sound and I^ortland; it has connections with New 
York and Pliiladclphia as well. 

10. The Great Northern Raihvay also has St Paul 
for its eastern terminus and runs to Seattle on Puget 
Sound; it, too, has connections with New York and other 
imjiortant centres 

11. The Southern Pacific Railway, runs from San 
Francisco to Washington and New York through the 
.southern states of the U.S.A., throwing off branches towards 
Mexico. 

12. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway has 
established connections between New York and ,San 
Francisco by way of St. Louis. Like the Southeru Pacific 
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It also passes through the southern half of the Valle}^ of 
Cahforhia ' 

13. The Chile-Argentine Railway connects Buenos- 
Aires with Valparaiso It is the most important of the four 
trans-contmental railways of South America 

The development of Tramways began in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century The early tram-cars were mostly 
horse-drawn vehicles, the use of electric power came later 
on . At present tramway companies are finding it hard 
to compete with ‘the more flexible motor-omnibuses’ In 
some countries ‘trolley buses’ are being used instead of 
tram-cars; these are driven by electriaty, but require no 
rails The large number of privately owned motor-cars have 
rendered the street-car system very nearly useless in 
America. 

5, Inland Water Transport. — ^The use of inland 
waterwa 5 's given by Nature has been known to man since 
the dawn of history Even the construction of artificial 
waterways was not unknown in pre-Christian times Yet 
water carriage has been revolutionized only within the last 
hundred years or so; it began with the introduction of the 
steamboat m the early years of the last century 

In some countnes water carriage is much more im- 
portant than land carriage. The large navigable rivers of 
the East have always provided splendid means of access to 
inland regions, and many canals haA'e been cut from them 
both for irrigation and transport The intricate network of 
canals in China would, if spread along in a continuous line, 
coil round the entire globe seven or eight times This, 
coupled with the fact tliat the earliest civilizations almost 
invariably flourished in one or other of the large river valleys 
of the East, has led many to suppose that water carriage is 
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n)ore ndvaiUageous tliati land carnage. It is ccrtainlys 
cheajscr. iKcnusc largo nasigiiWc rivers and laKc.s provide 
' rcadj'-niadc liighways that co^t little to maintain. P,ut iliis 
is not true even of all kinds f>f waterways provided by Nature : 
not only canals but canaliretl rivers aPo cost a gotnl deal.* 
Water carriage is, nioroover, slmv and nneertain. Many of 
llic rivers are, again, useless for navigation, and even good 
nri\igahle rivers mostly flow for long stretches through 
marsliy regions devoid of landing places. Rapids and falls 
arc almost tnsurniountnhic harriers to navigation; rivers 
\\hich arc subject to great variations in level, as tnost of 
them actually are. do not offer gfvxl transjx'rf facilitic.s all 
the year round. In wintry regioms, agtiin, the stoppage of 
river traft'ic through ice iii winter is the rule rather than the 
eveeption. Thus nearly all the rivers of Peninsular India 
‘i become tinnavigahlc in the dry season on account of low 
water and inadequate draft. Of the three great rivers of 
Cliina only the Yangtze Kiang is ulcal for navigation; tJie 
Hv,ang-ho is too rapid, too shifting and too much ohsinicted 
by shallows, and the Si Kiang, though navigable for a long 
distance from its mouth, has several rapids to im|)ede navi- 
gation The great Missis^ipi of North -Nmerica flow.s foi 
miles at long stretches without landing places. The mouths 
of the rivcr.s of Siiicria, flowing towards the •‘\rctic .seas, 
remain icebound in v. inter. AH these considerations 
ineiitaWy .suggest the superiority of railways to inland 


' It is oittn ratlicr erroneously assumed li) inanj that inl.ind 
w.itcr iraiisport.ilion io>-ls less ihni railw.ay transportation But 
when cost of coii'-tructioii .•’nd tiuiiilcnancc of ciriah .and c.nnalizcd 
, risers arc laUen into account, the rewrse .appears to be correct In 
/ the U S A inland water tr.uisportation has been found to cost 40 p c. 
more on the a\eraKC_ than railway transportation The .stor> is 
much the same about inland transport.ntion in Juiropc as well. See 
it G Moulton, "Economic Aspects of Inland Water Transiforlation," 
American Journal of Geography, Vnl. XV, pp 7S and 112 

14 
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waterways, especiall}^ to rivers. “ . . . It should now be 
recognised,” writes Stamp, “that nature has generally done 
more for a country in providing it. with facilities for railway 
constniction than with navigable rivers, in so far as these 

are merel}" inland watenva3’S The most important 

thing about a river is its accessibility to sea-going vessels: 
a river that is not directly accessible to these vessels, i c , 
one that cannot be used as a natural extension of the sea- 
board is not of any great value for transportation; inland 
communication can be better served by railways. The only 
disadvantage about railways is that of costlier haulage; but 
this IS more than well balanced by speed and ease of inter- 
communication V ith different parts of a country A railway 
IS said to have a great advantage over a river even on a 
parallel course, as the lines running through the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain well demonstrate Yet rivers are very 
useful — indeed almost indispensable — for the transportation 
of bulk freight at low cost A train load 'of 7,000 tons, for 
example, is generally considered unusual, but barge-trams 
frequently carr}' much more without any fuss Tins cany'- 
ing of bulk freight (great quantities at one time) at low cosP 
has been described as the special ‘economic mission’ of in- 
land watenvays And it is of prime importance in densely 
populated regions with a super-abundance of raw materials, 
and “in countries not )'et fully opened to modern commerce ” 
Inland watenvays often act as feeders to railways as well 

Another use of rivers is to feed navigable canals. Witli 
the introduction of railways, however, the importance of 


“Chisholm’s Handbook, p 87 

“This may be perple-xing But while tlie railway meets all its 
own costs bj charging high, part of tlie costs in tlie case of watei 
transport — such as the cost of construction and maintenance of canals 
etc— are met by the go\ernraent Its freight charges are, therefore 
comparati\el> low. The balance is paid b\ taxpajers 
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canals for n;v\igation lias grcalU diminislicd. But the 'ship- 
canals’ lia\e. on the cnjurnry, assumed inonnous jmportanrc 
with the expansion of m.intie navigation. Lakc.s are, how- 
ever, \ery imivrrtam foi inland water transjxirt. Lake water- 
ways are hc\(»pd comparison chcajicr than cither narigablc 
canals oi railways It lias been estimated that on the Great 
Lakes of L'orth .America, for instance, a ton of traffic mai 
be transported to a distance of 1,250 nnles for a dollar as 
against only 127 miles on tlie railway for the same sum.* 

This is not surprising at .ill, since lakes arc ready-made high- 
ways costing nc-xt to nolinng for upkeep .‘^uch is ai^o tiie 
case with other great lakes like the Caspian Sea, Uikc Geneva, 

Lake Constance, f^akc Titicacn, all of winch arc more or Icss 
inijiortant commercial routes. 

6. Ocean Transport. — The bulk of modern inter- Oewn 
national trade is sea-borne. Yet ocean transjxirtation is no 
novelty of the present ago; it was well developed by Indians, compass no 
Chinese, Plia'iiicians, Greeks, Carthaginians and Genoese 
lorig before the hcginiiing of the Christian era Even the 
marinci's compass, which among other things, has so 
repeatedly been made re.sponsibIc for the inauguration of the 
so-called ‘Modern Age’ in European bistory, was known to 
the Chinese long before Ciirist was born What, however, 
is particularly new is tlie introduction of the coal and oil- 
consuming giant steamers for ocean transportation in place 
of the old .sailing-vessels. 

Nevertheless sailing-vessels and small crafts for the Liners, and 
navigation of the sea have not totally died out yet; the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean still undertake pretty long 
voyages in .small boats, and larger sailing vessels owned liy 


‘ H. G Moulton, "Economic Aspects of Inland W.atcr Trans- i 
portation,” Journal oj Geography, Vol. XV, p 77. 
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Ocean Trade Routes (i) 
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Ituropc.iiH .‘tonietiiiios j'ly tlio '<c\en ^•e.^s' c\cu today. But 
for all that thcJc niust jio« lx; regarded ns exceptional. 

Mc^'lcrn .‘^eagomg vessels arc classifiwl liners and tramps 
(unices, of course. tlic\ belong to the inilitarv maiinc)' a 
liner i', n ship that plies regiil.arly between foreign port.s and 
usually carries certain specified tyjjcs of jtrodiict.s only; a 
tramp is a drab general cargo ship, lacking in fixed routes 
and regular .sailing .srhediilc.s, and goes from {X)rt to port in 
response to offers of cargo at what it considers to be .suffi- 
ciently attractive rates. The liners arc adapted to the nature 
of the trade and make for speciahaafioii Because of their 
speed and rcgularit> liners now carry 80 per cent, of the 
total ocean traffic, while tramps sj»cciari?e in the transjvjrt 
of hulk cargoes like grain, coal, fibre, timber, etc Sailing- 
ships arc also used in carrying bulk cargoes, but they arc 
rapidly declining in number. 

Ocean transportation is said to possess the greatest .\(l\ant.'tc:cs 
combination of advantages . it shares tlie advantage of clicap 
haulage for low siK’cds witli water carriage of all kinds ;tion 
sea routes, unlike mads, railway s and canals, cost nothing to 
maintain; the ocean is free to navigation (except, of course, 
the so-calIc<l 'territorial water.s'; and can be traversed m all 
directions; it imposes no limit to the increase of the .si7c of 
vessels (although, ajiart from cost of construction and rcjxur, 
the si/c of scsscls is'Iinutcd by accommodation available at 
ixu-ts and tlic dimension of ship-canals). .-Ml thc.se advan- 
tages arc said to outweigh the great risk of loss at sea than 
on laud from storms and the like. 

But though tlic oceans arc traversable in all directions Oconn 
and they cover near!) three-fourths of the cartli’s surface, Trade 
definite routes of travel have been established across them; 
be} Olid these ‘sea lanes' and 'trade routes’, as they arc called, 
the vast expanses are completely deserted Several factors 
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have naturall}' played their respective part m determining 
these lanes and routes. The first principle of ocean na^nga- 
tion IS to take the shortest cut between two places as far as 
practicable Owing to the sphericity of the earth such a 
route IS ahva3's the arc of a great arcle, of which the centre 
of the eartli is the inevitable centre This sounds simple 
enough, but it is not so simple as it appears at first sight. 
The earth, we know, is not a sphere, but a spheroid So, 
vhere it is a north-and-south route, the shortest cut lies 
I along a meridian , but where the route is from east to west 
' or the reverse, the shortest cut deviates from the parallels of 
latitude in proportion to its distance from the equator; it is 
only on the equator that it lies along a parallel of latitude, 
/ c., along the equator itself Since these parallels are shorter 
and shorter towards the poles, the shortest of the east-and- 
vest routes in the Northern Hemisphere deviates most in a 
cun’e towards tlie north from the parallel connecting places 
at the ends of the route; in the Southern Hemisphere it 
de^nates farthest towards the south. But this principle has 
to be modified by certain other considerations There may 
be land in the way on a great circle route (shortest cut), 
and this ma\' cause considerable deriation So also does the 
climate of a region cause deviation from a great circle course. 
The circle route from Cape Town to Wellington (New 
Zealand) lies to the south of the Antarctic Circle, but the 
actual passage of ships takes a more northerty route 
Coaling stations and oiling-bases. again, oblige ocean-going 
vessels to modify their routes sometimes, but these are 
situated along the great curve routes as far as practicable. 
Ocean currents and winds are also important factors in 
determining sea lanes and trade routes, but these concern the 
sailing-vessels, modern steamers being practically indepen- 
dent of them. 
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The Principal Ocean Koutes of the World 

3. The North Atlantic Route. — Of all the ocean 

routes tht.-' IS the hti'fcst. coniiectiiitr, a< it does, the two /c.nd- 

ini^ comtnciciai regions of tlie v orld — \\ extern Europe and 

Eastern L'nitod States.* \'arious other ocean lines issuing 

from the mirnetous [usrts on the .Atlantic coasts of Canada. (. (iumcnni: 

the U.S Alc-xico and the islands of the West Indies '■''C’''' 

• , ... . Kiiropc nidi 

coinergc into the North .Atlantic Route, and on reaching the ivT-teni 

Euroixan sitic of the .\i!antic Ocean it -.idits into .separate 

. , , , „ Cannaafe 

lines to rt'ach the ddiereni jiorts ot We-tern Europe, nor \jt\iro. 

European vc.sscis the principal jvirts of dcpartuie arc 

London, I.ivorpriol, Southampton, Glasgow, and Bristol in 

Great Britain; Diiiilin, Coik. Waterford and I.imench in 

Ireland; Marscilic.s. Lc Has re, Routii, Dunkerfiue, Biw- 

dcau.v, En Rocliellc, Narilts and Oicrhourg in France ; ports. 

Antwcri), Ghent, (Xsteiid and Biiigc.s in Belgium; .Anistcrdnin 

and Rotterdam in Holland; and IJambiirg, Bremen and 

Einden in Gennanv. Port.s of call are New N'ork, New 

Orlean.s, Galveston, PIniadelphi’a, Bo.stoii and Baltimore in 

the U.S. -A , and Ilaiifax. St. John, Montreal and Quebec 

m Caiiada. Easttmund trnfiic o\er tin's route still consi-sts 

mainly of raw materials hke wheat, pap<T and pulpuood xauircof 

from Canada and cotton from the U.S..A , whereas west- loimncrcc. 

Ixiund trafllc consists mainly of mamifacturcs ; hut this 

‘unlxalanced traffic' i.s gradually disnpjKarmg as more manti- 

f.icturcd articles arc now being cxfiortcd to Europe from tlic 

U.S -A. instead of an overwhelming pro[)orliort of raw 

materials, esi>ccia!iy cotton In (he foreign trade between 

the U S A. .and the U.Iv. on the eve of the Great War H, tiic 

cxjxirt of the U.S.A. exceeded more than twice as many present 

tons of goods as .she used to ini]K)rt from the U.K., and revolution. 

‘ Half the world's shipiiinE (approximate!) ) is eiiRaRcd in the 
Kortli Atlantic. 
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her exports to continental Europe exceeded her imports 
therefrom by more than a million tons annuall 3 ^ The War 
completel}' turned the balance of this unbalanced trade the 
other way about. 

2. The Mediterranean Trade Route. — ^Next to the 
North Atlantic Route, this is the most important ocean route 
111 value and volume of traffic It extends through the 
Alediterranean Sea, the Suez Canal and the Red Sea The 
Suez Canal maj' well be described as the meeting-place of 
the East and the West as well of the North and the South: 
it is where all the European and North Atlantic lines con- 
verge with those from East Africa and the Far East and 
also with most of the lines from Australia and New Zealand 
The Mediterranean route, therefore, interconnects such 
regions as differ markedly from one another in commercial 
products and economic activities Westbound traffic over it 
consist of a rich variety of raw materials and foodstuffs like 
jute, silk, rubber, skins, leather, tea, coffee, rice, wheat, 
sugar, meat, spices, indigo, tin, timber, etc; eastbound traffic 
consist almost solely of a great variety of manufactured 
articles, especiallj’’ cotton piece-goods and machinery. This is 
perhaps the most glaring instance of unbalanced international 
trade. Principal ports to tlie west of the Suez are London, 
Liverpool. Southampton, Mandiester, Glasgow, Bristol, Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg, Marseilles, Lisbon, Genoa, Naples, etc : 
to the east the chief ports are Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon. 
Singapore, Colombo, Aden, Hongkong, Shanghai, Nagasaki. 
Yokohama, Alanila, Perth, Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Durban, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Mozambique, etc. The chief 
coaling-stations on the route are Gibraltar, Maiseilles, 
Algiers, Port Said, Colombo, Singapore, Batavia, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki and Yokohama Many of the coaling- 
stations are also important eiihepofs Eastbound vessels 
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land many Kond^ nt Gibraltar for jwrii. oti the Mcditertanean 
ot uliich they do not crdl or for ports on the Pdack Sea: 
westlwiind vessels liken isc land several gowls at I’nii Said 
for the same piiqwc Aden is .-mother stirh euhrf'ol {or 
j?oods destmed to reach East Afnca At CoIomG), nnothet 
C'Xihng-station and cntrcpol, the route branches out in two 
directions^ one of the lines {^-oinij round (lie south of sXnstralia, 
iho other to Sinftajxirc, where it aqaiii Inanches out into tv\o, 

•one for {Kussinp: round the north of Australia, tlic other to 
China and japan. Sevend im|it>rtant hranclt lines proceed 
from Singaixire to Indo-Cliina, North Borneo and the 
Philippines, 

Before the ojxming of the Sue? Canal in 1S69, trans- 
oceanic commerce hetween Xorth Atlantic countries and tlie importance 
East had to pass around the Cai>c of GfxKl Hope, or goods 
had to be tran<{>orted by land across Sonth-\\'cstcrn Asia or 
North-Jiastcrn Africa (trans-continental trade). With the 
oi>cning of the Sue?. Canal and the elcvclopmcnt of modern 
coal and oil-consuming vc.ssel.« trade has flourished, the time 
required for the voyage has been greatly minimired The 
Canal lias, for ui.stance, reduced the distance between Xew 
York and Calcutta iiy 2,500 miles.’ 


'Tlie construction of llic Suez Onml was umlirtakcn Ii) p\i<iinnnd 
<le Lessep', a rrcnchneaii, in 1S59 ami was cimiplcud lo him m 18W 
The Caii.a! was tlcdared open in N'oscnil'cr of that year. Its Isnfjh 
(from Port Sahi to Suez) is lutl niilt.s, breadth lietwccn banks non 

v, aric.s from dOO feet to 460 feet and its depth now is betneen J6 and 
Z9 fttl; the jirsccnt iKitiom nidtii is between 148 and 195 feet. .kseraRc 
duration of Iransli tlirouidi it is some \6 inmrs It is at sc,i Icscl 
rhrouRhout In 1929 the canal w.as used bv no less than 6,274 scsscls 
lolallniK .13,469,000 tons. But the trnflic lias been on the wane since 
In 1935 the lolal numlicr of vcs.scls passuiK tliionf;h the Suez Can.-il 

w. is 5,992 with .! total c.ipacity of .12,811,000 tons. llie niaiiaRemcnt 
of the canal is in the hands of a toinpany in which the British (josern- 
nicnt has n conisdernhlc numbci of shares 
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3, The South African or Cape Route. — Until the 
lening of the Suez Canal this was tlie only trans-oceanic 
Hite between the North Atlantic countries and the East, 
was opened by Vasco da Gama in 1498 when he reached 
idia by way of the Cape of Good Hope It connects 
Western Europe not only with the western and southern 
irts of Africa, but also with Australia and New Zealand, 
early half the total export of Australia to Britain is trans- 
irted by way of the Cape. The principal ports in South 
frica on this route are Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East 
ondon and Durban; those of Australia are Sydney, Mel- 
nirne, Adelaide and Fremantle Durban is the most im- 
Drtant coaling-station, and Capetown the chief centre of 
outh African trade. General exports of S. Africa are 
lodstuffs like maize, fruits and sugar, raw' materials like 
ood and diamonds, and manufactures like gold bullion; 
sneral imports, foodstuffs like wheat, raw matenals like 
ood, mineral oils, chemicals and drugs, and manufactures 
ke piece-goods of silk, wool and cotton, jute and cotton 
igs and machinery General exports of Australia are raw' 
laterials like w'ool, hides and skins, and lead, foods like 
heat, butter, meat, sugar and fruits, general imports, raw 
laterials like silk and cotton goods, yarn and cordage, bags 
ad sacks, chemicals and machinery The bulk of the trade 
ver this route is carried by freight steamers and saihng- 
sssels Mail and passenger steamers between N. W. 
Europe and Australia, how'ever, take the Suez Canal route, 
lut since the distance saved by the Suez Canal is not much 
-only 1,000 miles on the average — and in order to avoid 
le high canal tolls, freight steamers generallj' take the Cape 
loute Sailing-vessels also avoid the Suez Canal on 
ccount of the adverse winds over the Red Sea. 
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A. The Panama Canal Route, — The Panaina Cana! 
was tipcncil in Anpust P.'l'h It contu-cts the I’acific necan 
wit!) the Atlasitic, and has naturally hroupht ahout iuatiy 
far-rc.iohing chn))pc.s m ocean routes: the dislasice hy ‘'C.a 
httueen the eastern (.Atlantic) and tscstcrn ( Pacific) coasts 
of N’orlli Anitrica has nn.v hecn reduced In almnt 7.^X1) 
miles, — Xew York on the Atlantic seal^jard is, for instance. 
7,873 miles nearer hy hm to San Francisco on the. I’acific 
coast than formerly Prior to the opening of the Panaiiia 
Canal tlitrc was no s<.a-lKirne trade heiwccii Ihc'c tv,o ctcists 
of X. Americ.a. It has also reduced the fli.stanre Iietuecn 
flic .Atlantic caast tif X. .America and the Pacific coast of 
S. .America In nearly d.O)''! miles; thus X’aljxiraiso in Oiile 
fS. America') is rotutiih 8.5CK) miles from Xcw York hy the 
Strait of Magellan cir Cajv.; Horn, wlierea.s hy the Panama 
Route it is only aliout 4,600 miles The Panama Cana! 
has hrought Au.stralfa antf Xcw Ze.aland closer to tlie United 
States; .Sydney in .Australia is nearly 13,5(X) miles from 
Xew York by the Suer Route, hut hy the Panama Route 
it is about 9,700 miles ; the di.stance between Xcw A'ork 
and W’cliington (Xcw Zealand) hy the Strait of Magellan 
i.s considerably over 1 1,000 miles, nhcrca.s by the Panama 
Route the di.stance docs not c.\cced 8,500 miles Jajvin 
has also been brought chiser to the U. .S. A. by tlie Painma 
Omal; the (lort of A'okohaiiia (Japan) is above 13.(X)0 miles 
from Xcw York by tbc .Suez Omal, whereas it is considei- 
ably less than 10,000 miles from Xcw York hy the Panama 
Canal. Tiic western sea-board of botli tbe Americas bas 
also been brought nearer to Europe by more than 5,000 miles 
on the average. A'ct the Panama Canal is essentially an 
American liighway. It has. doubtless, opened np a new 
route to .Australia and Xcw Zealand from Europe, hut this 
new route has effected practicalh' no reduction of distatice ; 
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the distance between Sydney (Australia) and Liverpool 
(Gr Britain) is some 12,400 miles by the Panama Route 
and about 12,200 miles by the Suez Route, that between 
Liverpool and Wellington (New Zealand)' is over 11,000 
miles by tlie Panama Canal and about 12,500 via Suez 
Europe has not, therefore, been able to derive much advan- 
tage from the Panama Canal ; most of her shipping take the 
Suez Canal Route for trade with Asia, Africa and Australia 
Until 1923-24 the traffic through the Panama Canal 
remained much smaller than that through the Suez Canal; 
but the scale has now apparently turned in favour of the 
former. This has, however, been attributed mainly to the. 
growth of the carriage of oil from California to the eastern 
(Atlantic) side of America. Of the commodities passing 
through the Panama Canal, lumber from Puget Sound is 
said to occupy the next place; other important commodities 
are wheat, China tea, Chilean nitrate and Australian meat.^ 
It is extremely significant that the total tonnage of cargo 
carried from the Pacific to the Atlantic e.xceeds that moving 
m the ' reverse direction by more than 10 million tons. 
Although the traffic through the Panama Canal now exceeds 
that through the Suez Canal, the former does not yet seem to 
have such basic advantages as the latter. The regions along 
the Panama Canal Route are, unlike those along the Suez 
Canal Route, neither densely populated nor noted for pro- 
ductivity ; the Pacific Ocean, moreover, may well be described 
as a vast water-desert Important ports of call along the 
route are Colon, San Diego, Vancouver, Prince Rupert, 
Callao and Valparaiso in the Americas, and Nelson, Christ- 
church, Auckland and Dunedin in New Zealand. Newport 
News, Bilbao and Honolulu are important coaling-stations 
on the line The Panama Route has gradually joined the 

^ Chisholm’s Handbook, p 697 
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various Atlantic Routes on the one hand and Pacific Routes 
on the other.^ 

5. The Pacific Routes. — ^The Pacific Ocean is 
steadily becoming more and more important as a commercial 
highway. This development is due mainly to American 
endeavour, the opening of the Japanese ports to foreign 
trade, the gold rush to California in the middle of the last 
century, the possession by the United States of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines and the construction 
of the Panama Canal are said to be the chief factors respon- 
sible for the development of the Pacific trade routes. The 
main line connects the western seaboard of the United Sta^^es 
with Eastern Asia, particularly with Japan and China 
Another important line has established communication 
between the Philippines and the U. S. A. The trunk line 
that goes to Japan starts from the Puget Sound region and 
California and swennng northward reaches Yokohama by 
way of the Aleutian Islands; the other trunk line swerves 
southward to the Hawaiian Islands and then proceeds west- 
ward to Eastern Asia There are direct routes to the 
Philippines as well Important ports along these routes are 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Manila, 
Yokohama and Shanghai; Honolulu is a very important 
coaling-station for vessels plying along the Hawaiian 
Islands There are a number of ocean lanes connecting 
Australia and New Zealand with the various American 
states The opening of the grand trunk line to Japan has 
been followed by the remarkable development of trade 
between that country and tlie U S. A The United States 
is now Japan’s chief customer as well as her chief supplier : 

^The length of the Panama Canal is SO miles , the minimum 
depth of canal, 41 feet, minimum bottom width of channel, 300 feet 
The average duration of transit through it is between 7 and 8 hours 
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tlic Uiiitul States supplied 27*4 {jer cent, of all the iftijxjrts 
into japati in li>24, 2'2-2 per cent in 1926-30 and 32--1 f>.-r' 
cent, in 1931-35, and purchased -{1-2 jkt cent, of JapnnV 
e.xjKtn.s in 1^24 , 40-4 jK'r cent in 1926-30 aiid 27-0 in 
1931-35.* Equally i cjn.ai Itablc has Inrcn tiic dc\ elopmcnt 
of trade Iwtwcen the U. S. A and the Plulijjj'incs ; since ecu 
the latter v,as taken jxissession of by the U. S. A. (1898), ''' 

the overseas trade lia*; nuiltiplied thirty-rjvc tunes." But the pmc;., 
nature of the trade {xissing aloni; the Pacific Route.- i.s, on 
the whole, c.'dreinely unhnlanced; the total tonnaj^c of ftcMxl- 
huund for the lhar Ea-^i (wc-fhound) is nearly four times 
as large as that hound for the Ear West ( enstiKnuul to Xature of 
America). This has been attnhutcri to the fact that the Tr.nie 
U. S. A. generally e.\q>irts bulky commodities and imj«rts 
goocks of lc.sser bulk but of higii value. Thu- m 1929, for 
c-Namplc, the U. .S -A. c-viiorted more than 593 milliou jMnmds 
of raw cotton to Jajxm, but iinjioned only 74 milhoii jiouutl- 
of silk, and while the silk was valued at 3-18 luillioii dollars, 
the cotton wa.s worth onU 127 million dollar.- The trade 
between the U. S. and Cnina also presenks the .-amc 
spectacle: liie princijvil e.vports to Cliina from the U- S. A 
are kerosene, tobacco leaf and raw cotton, while the chief 
imports of the U. S. A., from that country i.s .silk.-'' Other 
imi>ortant exports from the Far Ea-t arc tea, rice, hemp, 
etc., and tiiose from the Fai West are wool, metal goods and 
machinery. This ‘unbalanced trade’ of the United Slates 
has its jxarallel in her trade with Wc.-tern Europe in normal 
times, 

6. South American Routes. — These route.- ha\c 
some similarity with tlic South African oi Cape Route Prior 
to the opening of the Panama Cmal, oceanic coininercj route. 

’ Cliisholin’s IlandhuoP, [ip 640-41 

& Bcrghinark, College Geogiut'hy, p 652 

'(}/>. cit , pp. 632-53. 
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between the eastern and the western seaboards of America, 
had to pass around Cape Horn or the Strait of Magellan. This 
traffic has now dwindled in importance Yet sailing-vessels 
still continue to ply around the Horn between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of America, because it is difficult for them 
to use the Panama Canal owing to the calms of the Panama 
Bay.^ These South American routes connect West Indies, 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic Chief ports along these 
lines are Kingston, Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico, La Guaira, 
Georgetown, New Amsterdam, Paramaribo, Pernambuco, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Bahia Blanca and Rosario Of all the South American 
routes that of the east coast is most important for commerce ; 
for along that line lie the coffee-exporting ports of south- 
eastern Brazil and tlie equally important ports of the River 
Plate region whence grain, sugar, meat, wool, hide and 
rubber are exported to the U. S A. and Europe. 

7. Aerial Transport. — ^Aerial transport is a twentieth 
century development, although experiments with balloons go 
at least as far back as 1782 when Stephen and Joseph Mont- 
golfier, two French brothers, conceived the idea of employing 
‘heated air’ to lift bodies Subsequently hydrogen and other 
gases were used. With the invention of the internal-com- 
bushon engine came the first aeroplane — a machine heavier 
than air This petrol engine is now used on airships or 
dirigibles which are made lighter than air by the use of 
hydrogen or other gas Seaplanes, hydroplanes and flying 
boats are specially designed for landing on water ; they, too, 
are, like the aeroplane, heavier-than-air machines. It was 
only in 1910 that the first aeroplane crossed the English 
♦ 

^ The Strait of Magellan is extremely difficult to navigate ; sailors 
therefore prefer to take even the more stormy passage round Cape 
Horn 
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Ciiariiid. The h'otir Yenr^’ W;ir of 1914-18 rcsjwnsiblc, 
iiinrc thnti niiy otlicr event, for the mpifl devclojJinenl of 
.‘leria! navif;ation. Tlie Zc})|X'Hn is also a litjiner-than-air 
rnadiinc, christened after Us dcsijnici Count Ztppclhi of 
Gennany. British and Atncnc.an t-\jKriinents aftci the War 
v.i(h new t\"]ies of airshijis and fit mg hoat-^ haxang provc<! 
disastrous, these were ahaudoued. But Gennany sticcccdcf! 
in estahlishing a mail and passenger sen ice to Soutii America 
with the now fanions Graf Zcpi>clin. The n-e of aeroplanes, 
i fiwcvcr, lias <lcvelo{>cd in .all eivihVed countries. 

Acnal tiaiispimtation is noit employed chief!) for the Airi.il 
nqiid transfer of mails, jvisscngcrs and precious articles It 
is advantageous in long journeys only, |>articnhrly in trans- 1 1 . 
continental fliglits In short journeys r.vihvays are still 
snpranc. At present regular air sendees !ia\o linked up ino't non 
of the iini>orlnnt cities of tiic world. Tlie British airw.ajs 
hctwtxm Enrojx; on the one hand and Asia and Australia on airv'.ijs' 
jJje other gcnenilly stan from Crrodon (I-ondon). and 
passing through ^larseilles. Athens. Aknandria, C.airo. jutv.u .i 
Gaza. Baghdad, Bahrein, Sli.irjah. Ktirachi, Jodhpur, IDelhi. 
Allahahad, Calcutta. Rangoon. Bangkok, Pen.ing, Singapore, .m,! 
Batavia, Darwin, Bnsliant, S)dnf% etc., nacli Melliourne .\iisir.ilia. 
in Australia. The Frencli and the Dutcli also maintain air 
services along this route as tliei, too, have vested interests in 
the Far Isast and the .South. There arc air sersices between 
h'ngland and Africa as well; the British airwa) starts from Rurtipc- 
■Soiilhampton and goes to Khartooni via Alexandria after -'focr 
irossing the Mcditerranetin Sea; at Khartooni the line 
hranches out in two directions — one tcnnin.ating at Capetown 
in the south and the other at Lagos in the west. The French 
and the Italians also have regular airways from Enroj>f to 
.•kfrica — to theif respective jKissessions of French Equatorial Buroxy- 
.\frica via Bathurst and of Madagascar across the .Sahara 

15 
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and tlie Congo, and to Addis Ababa via Tripoli and Cairo 
Airways between Europe and America have been developed 
b)' the French and tlie Germans. The African airport oi 
Bathuist usuall}’’ forms the point of departure and the 
Brazilian port of Pernambuco the tenninus, thence a line 
radiates to Santiago in Chile and another to tlie various 
airports of the U. S. A This is a trans-Atlantic air route. 
Airwai's across the Pacific Ocean connecting America and 
Asia are maintained by the U S. A The point of depar- 
ture usuall}' IS San Francisco whence the trunk hne goes 
to Canton via Honolulu and Manila The continents of 
Europe and America (particularh- the U. S A ) are u ell 
served b}' air servuces. Regular commercial air sendees 
are established all over Europe Germany was till lateh' 
the leading air-transport power m tlie world In 1928, 
however, the U. S. A. first surpassed Germany in the 
development of airways The total freight and mail carried 
by aeroplanes and airships in the U, S. A. that year was 
well over 2500 tons, in Gennany just 2500 tons, in France 
a little above 1250 tons, in Holland about 750 tons, m 
Gieat Britain 600 tons, in Colombia just short of 500 tons, 
in Poland nearty 275 tons, and in Italy 250 tons.^ Important 
airports of the USA. are New York, Washington and 
Boston on the east and San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle on the west 

Commercial and Industrial Towns. — A moment’s 
glance at the topographical map of any country or region 
will at once reveal to the student that any random 
spot is not convenient for the exchange of commodities on a 
commercial scale, while certain other places are eminently 
suitable for such transaction. A study of the various towns, 
big and small, within a given region will, on the other hand, 

^Compiled from Case & Bergsmark, College Geography, p 666- 
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show that these are all, more or less, centres of exchange for 
the districts around. The inevitable conclusion from these 
data is that a town is always a centre of exchange, even if 
all the spots favoured by topography for commercial and 
industrial development are not towns. It is necessar}', 
therefore, to study the factors that help to the growth of 
towns and cities as well as of commercial and industrial 
areas These are, howe%er, of various kinds, and it is 
customary to enumerate them in some such way as follows — 

(a) Man}" of the world's most famous cities owe their 
origin and development mainly to religion Familiar 
instances are Mecca, Jerusalem, Benares, Lhasa etc. 

(b) Several other towns have grown up to be what 
they are chiefly as educational centres Obvious instances 
are Oxford and Cambridge. 

(c) Health and pleasure resorts -also sometiriies grow 
up to be more or less important towns. Vichy, Bath, 
Saratoga, Darjeeling etc., are some of the instances 

{d) Natural vealth, especially minerals, are responsible 
for the growth of many important towns Scores of 
instances may be cited at will. Unfavourable climate is no 
hindrance to the growth of towns located in the vicinity of 
mineral deposits as the towns of Northern Chile and Western 
Australia show. 

(c) Nearness to the site of water-power is another 
factor helping the growth of towns The ‘fall-line towns’ 
of the U. S A , like Buffalo, Holyoke, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
etc are well-knonn instances 

,(/) Towns often grow up at the meeting of hill and 
plain, at the confluence of navigable rivers, at the highest 
point to which a river can be navigated, at points where a 
nver suddenly changes its course, and at spots where surface 
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relief lead to the convergence of various railu.T}'? or roads 
Milan at tlie foot of the Alp'> is a fdace where conintoditics 
from the mountains can be exchanger! for tliO'C of the jdains 
Allahaliad, I-\ons. Manaos, St. Louis. I'rankfort-on-Maiif. 
Pitt.sinirg etc have grown U(» .at the junction of nvers 
Oiicago, Toronto. \\anni]>eg etc. arc nni>ortant rai!wa> 
junctions. 

(a) Towns often -spring up where jiiiesical and other 
Conditions necessitate a change in tlic mode of tmnspfirt or 
where it is mo-t convenient to dcfwisit bulk good.s for their 
eventual distribution Sc.a-j>orts are' flic most outstanding 
c.\'ainple.s of thi.s class of towns. 

(It) Mam towns owe their origin and growtii to 
strategic advnntagc.s of location Co]>enhngcn, Istanbul. 
Gibraltar etc. arc notable examples 

(i) Historical and ixilitical mmements are also respon- 
sible for the growth of many towns Paris, Washington, 
Berlin etc. nia\ be cited as familiar instances. 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that of all the 
factors rc.sjKinsiblc for the growth and dcve)o])mcnt of towns, 
location is by far the most important, indeed it vei\ ncarh 
.subsumes under it all the otlier factois. to[>ograpby included 
.According to Semple it is the supreme geographical fact in 
history; “area itself, important as it i.s, must yield to 
location.’’^ A place of pilgrimage will not develop into a 
large tow'ii or centre of businc.ss if located unfavourably 
for the cx^iangc of coinmoditie.s Badrinatii in the 
mountain fastnesses of the I-Iimaiayas lias not dcveIoi>cd 
into a town at all. The importance of Benares, on the 
contrary, lie-, in its favourable position in the Gangctic 

‘H C Stmplc, "Gco.Tr.ipbic.iI Louition .is a F.ictor in Hislorj,” 
Gi’oiirat'l'iral yocicly ISuUetw, ^'(>t 40, pp (55-66 
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Valley. Mecca Mat* an important city even in pre-Muslim 
days, and so was Jerusalem in pre-Christian times; both 
the cities are remarkablj' situated. As for educational 
centres the truth is that towns rarely grow up because of 
universities, but universities are established where towns 
have already sprung up The situation of the two most 
famous universities of England — ^that of Oxford and 
Cambridge — m Jhe east midlands is important; Oxford, 
moreover, is now a centre of England’s motor industry. 
Other university towns of England — London, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Durham. Sheffield, iMatichester and Birmingham — 
are important business centres as well 

Another tlung to be noted in this connection is the fact 
that most of the great cities of tlie world are sea-ports i c., 
situated on or near the margin of the sea A port is a gate- 
w’ay between the land and the sea, and thus perfonns the 
dual function of loading and unloading cargo 

The importance of a port depends primarily on two 
factors — (1) the facilities it can afford to shipping, and (2) 
the productiveness and accessibility of the region it serves 
The entire region served by a port is called its hinterland, 
and where ships can have a place of shelter is known as a 
harbour. A port must, therefore, have a harbour in front 
and a hinterland behind. Harbours ma}’^ be either natural or 
artificial: a natural harbour is essentially an indention in the 
coastline spacious and deep enough to admit ocean-going 
vessels and sufficient!}' protected by topograpliical features 
from destructive wnds and w'aves so as to provide a tranquil 
anchorage for shipping. Liverpool and Cork in Britain and 
San Francisco in the U. S. A are said to possess excellent 
natural harbours. Where, however, ‘ topographical features 
are unfavourable artificial harbours are constructed for pro- 
viding safe accommodation to shipping. In order to combat 
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l 1 ie recurring -linllou nc>'> causwl in tlic dej)OMt of nintcnal'- 
<Jtie to ytrcani*-. \s:iv('<, current and tuic'-, tlie wnrK of drtdg- 
ftig is repeated at frequent inttr\'als. [^arge sums of mone\ 
nrc thus jegtilarlv •^jK'nt for dce|H.ning man) sucii harl)nurs 
Breakwaters arc alM> use<l for comlKiting the dcstructi\e woik 
<i! waves within the iiarlxmr area s{i that sJupping mav lie m 
safe nnchoratte; tins is esjxTialh iinjuirtant vvliere llie harlKuit 
-sjiace is himled. Hut it must aBo In- home in mind that m 
these days of giant occ.m liiurs the distinction Iietwccn 
natural and artificial Iiarlxnirs has conn to he one of degrei 
only; for all the great harlxuirs aie now- regularly dredged 
fur the passage of oceaii-goiiig vessels The essentials of .1 
gcvjfl harbour arc (a) an appro.uh clianml of ample dimen- 
sions. (h) adi<(uate protection against storms. (<•) stiniticnt 
sjKicc for docks and wharvc'. (</> amjile area, and (rl ainpli 
clqith For the accnmmtwiation of the largest ves.sel.s .1 
iiarhour must have more than dO feet of water London 
LiverfKJol, Southampton, Le Havre. Hamhnrg. Antwerp. 
New Y'ork, Hoston. .‘san Francisco. Rio dt Janeiro and 
SvdiKT are the oiitstan<iing e.vimples of deep water harhmirs 
of the world .\nothcr factor determining the value 01 
Iiarhour.s is the tidal range; the vlejith of water at higli tuk 
cnahlcs many sliips to ciitir and clear a jKirt at that time, 
where the water level does not permit this tvpe of activit) 
liglrters are used for loading and unloading c.irgo .Another 
]>ornt of importance is the area of a harbour .New A''ork. 
San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro and Sydney are among th" 
e-xtensive harbours of the world. Climate is anollier factor 
determining the value of not nnl> ports and harbours hut 
also of entire coastlines. Not a single harbour along the 
entire northern coast of Knssia remains ice-free for the 
whole of winter Even AHadivoslok situated on the sonth- 
caslern coast of Silieria does not remain free from ice all 
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of large rivers Ob\noush' such ports have the advantage 
of easy inland communication, but they often suffer from the 
silting up of river beds and the want of space for anchorage, 
docks and nhanes Regular dredging is required to keep 
the ports open Familiar instances are Calcutta and 
Chittagong; London, situated at the head of the Thames 
estuary 55 miles from the sea, is another example. 

(d) Bay Ports at river months, however, are ideal for 
commerce. They combine all the advantages of ordinary 
Bay Ports with those of the Estuarine Ports. New York 
at the mouth of the Hudson may be cited as a good 
illustration. 

IMany important commercial towns, we have already^ 
noted, grow up on river banks. These are rh’cr ports pro- 
perly so called Some of these are located at the highest 
point to which rivers can be nawgated, some others w’here 
further naidgation is difficult owing to the existence of a 
rapid or a fall, still others at the turning points of rivers. 
The value as well as the importance of these ports depends 
on two primary factors — (u) the productivity of the region 
sen'ed by them and (Z’) the navigabilitj' of the rivers 
Karajanganj, Goalundo, Chandpur and Jhalakati are some 
of tlie important nver ports of Bengal. Narayanganj is a 
collecting and distributing centre which act as a clearing- 
house for tlie jute and rice of Eastern Bengal ; Goalundo is 
noted for its fish trade; Oiandpur acts as a clearing-house 
for the products of the fertile Surma Valley of Assam; 
Jlialakati, with the adjoining port of Nalcliiti. is a centre of 
the betel-nut trade of Eastern Bengal. Gauhati. Dibrugarh 
and Sylhet are all important river ports of Assam. All 
these ports are situated on rivers navigable by steamers 
diuch of the jute and paddy brought to the mill towns on 
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the Hoogh!) .such as Nailuiti, niuTtpara. ’j’itagarh and 
Serarnporc arc transported hy the \\-atcrwa\.< t)i tlic Delta 

Another word frequently met v itli in I>f>)ks on com- 
merce is "c»{rcf't'?r. An niircpo! is a jiort where com- 
modities arc imixirtcd for the pnrjw.sc of re-e.'cj'orting them 
to regions wliicii cannot mijiort them direct from their 
sourcc.s. Gibraltar. Marscilic.s, Algiers, Port Said. .\dcn. 
Colombo, Singajwrc, Hong Kong and Shanghai arc among 
the great cr.trcf’ots of the world. 

Important Ports of the World 

Asia. — There arc only four major sea-porl.s in India 
•— Cialculla. Boinh.iy, Madircs and Kanichi Calcutta staiul.s 
on the HooghU, some 72 milc.s from the sea The jKissage 
of the river is dangerous, csjxicially to small cnifts, ow ing to 
sand-banks and changes in the river bed. During tlic jicnod 
of early influx of Europeans intp India the river was n,i;i- i.ori of 
g.TbIc by ocean-going ecsscl.s for a considerable distance iij> '-akuita 
stream, and many ports tlicn flourished farther inlaml. 

These have now declined because of silting, which i< a 
standing menace to Gilculta .as well. The jciss.igc of the 
rieer upto Calaitta is only kept navigable at considerable 
cost- Moreover, the tidal wave which ru.slies up the riser at 
high tide also helps to keep the waterway ckar. Its wharves 
are. therefore, accessible to all but the largest ocean liners 
of today.* For facilitic.s of inland coniiminication, however, 

Calcutta is admirably situated : inland waterway.s connect communi- 
hcr direct wdth the cast and north of the Delta The c.ntion. 


' Possibly Calcutta is accessible to the largest oci.an liners as 
well. But these do not ply in Indi.in waters, becsiusc the Suez Caii.il 
cannot accommodate them. At the time die Canal was constructed 
the liners were smaller than llity arc now. 
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Calcutta and Easton Canal is one of tlie arterial channels 
of such communication. It enables the raw jute of Eastern 
Bengal to reach the mills of Calcutta and tlie adjoming parts 
at a very cheap rate. The city’s proximity to tlie Raniganj 
coal-fields has also contributed much to the development 
of her manufactures. Of the important delta channels the 
Hooghly is tlie westernmost, and so railways from the west 
are not required to cross anj' large body of water; this has 
made Howrah on the opposite (west) bank of the Hooghly 
the tenninus of railwaj-s from Dellii, Bombay and Madras 
to the great adrantage of Calcutta, which is connected 
with Howrah by a bridge Railways connecting Calcutta 
with North and Eastern Bengal and Assam radiate from 
Sealdah on the eastern boundaiA’ of the city. Tiie hinter- 
land of Calcutta is the largest in India; it includes Bengal, 
Bihar, the U. P., Orissa and Assam, and also extends to‘ 
the Punjab bej’ond Delhi and to Central India in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagpur, The bulk of Calcutta’s exports — 
about 58 per cent — consists of jute, both raw and manu- 
factured ; other important exports in the order of importance 
are tea, lac, oilseeds and cotton goods. The principal itans 
of import are cotton goods, metals, machhioy, government 
stores, raihvay stock, hardivarc, and oil. Calcutta Is often 
described as the ‘Commercial Capital’ of India. It is a fine 
estuarine port 

Bombay is the second city of India, and. according' 
to many, the first ‘if Howrah be excluded from tlie Calcutta 
agglomeration.’ It ones its importance to several gbograplu- 
cal factors: it has, first, a niagnificient natural harbour: 
second, it is in command of two gateways through the 
Western Ghats ; third, its location makes it the natural gate- 
M'ay to India from Europe; fourth, its hinterland includes- 
the rich cotton lands of the Bombay Deccan : fifth, its climate. 
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like lint of the \vr*'t ,si(!L' uf the Pennine Upl.uitl uf Kiiglatul 
hciiig iiiglily Mtit.iifle lor cotton inamiiacttiroc, ha>; made it a 
great centre of cotton spintiing and v.caving; sixth, the wafer- 
]yi\\er resources in the \Ve‘.tcrn Gh.its near h\ ha\e added 
impetus to its Colton mdustr}. But like Xen York, again. 
Ihiinhay is now c.\iK.-iiencing difhciilu of c.\{ian.sioii on its 
island site; the ha_\ on the nest of the city and north of the 
liglithouse known as the ‘P>ack is now heing p-irtiall^ 
nTlaimcd for more kind The cit\ is now connected hy 
railwavs with the larger island of Salsette iiclmui it and akso 
with tlic mainland Thus inland communicaiiton has been 
cst.ahhshcd with the north, east and south so as to connect 
the cil\ w iUi l.’lelhi, Calcutta and Madras 'I he hinterland of 
Homliay extends uptu Delhi on the north, Jubhulixirc and 
Xagpiir on the ca.st and almost reaches the cit\ of Ihdcra- 
bad on the south-east The pniicijcil items of export are 
rtite cotton (alKuit -IS ]>er cent), cotton i/oods fahoiit 20 jier 
cent ).eo//OH seed, linseed, {trouhdnuls and scsainunt, xvool, 
and IttdcK. skin and Icother The principid items of im]K)rt 
show a surprising sameiie.ss with those of Calcutta, exccjil 
for the trenuiie iinpoit (gold and silver) which is \irtually 
restrictid to Homhaj. Bombay is the great run! of Calcutta 
It is a fine h'o jiort. 

Madras is the third largest city in India, but the last 
of tlie four great ports. It was one of tbc many open road* 
.steads on the soiitb-east coast of India .\t present it is 
provided with a modern artificial harbour , constant dredging 
ojierations are rccpiired to Icecp it navigable. The cih is 
well served by railways, and the Bttchwjham Navifjatwn 
Canal protides a jiassage for .smaji craft along the coast 
The hinterland of Madras is neither so ricli not so extensive 
as any of the hinterlands served b\’ Calcutta, Homhav and 
Ixaraclii The bulk of export — about 45 per cent of the total 
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— consists of leather; other items are skins, raza cotton, cotton 
goods and groundnuts Imports are virtually the same as 
in the case of Calcutta ' 

Karachi is the third largest port of India, although 
it IS not an industrial centre as Calcutta, Bombay and 
jN'Iadras are It is situated on a small bay to the west of the 
mouths of the Indus It has a natural rock-girt harbour, 
which has been much improved by modem engineering. 
The harbour is now protected by a breakwater. In some 
respects it is admirably situated, being readily accessible 
from the Makran Coast, from Basra and the Persian Gulf, 
from Aden and the Red Sea and from Bombay. Karachi is 
connected by railways with the Punjab and the N. W. F P. 
via Multan, Lahore and Peshawar, with Baluchistan via 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass and with Delhi and Agra via 
Hyderabad and the Thar Desert Its hinterland extends to 
Quetta and beyond as well ^s to Peshaimr in the north and 
to Delhi in the nortli-east, while including the whole of Sind 
and the Makran Coast. The Makran Coast serves as a 
land-caravan route as well The principal items of exports 
are razv cotton (more than 33 per cent) and zvJicaf (about 
25 per cent) ; other important items are barley^ oilseeds 
(rape), zoool, gram and leather. Imports are much the 
same as in Calcutta Karachi maj' be desenbed as a bay 
port at the mouth of a river; But the Sind Delta does not 
offer facilities for water carriage With tlie introduction 
of air-mail semces betiveen India and foreign countries 
Karachi has become the leading airport of India 

Colombo is the chief seaport of Ceylon on the west 
coast of the island, and^enjo 3 ’s a virtual monopoly of the 
foreign trade It is a great entrepot as well Its importance 
is due to the splendid geographical position it holds on the 
ocean highway from Europe to Australia and the Far East. 
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It lias a ina^iiificent artiilcbi harlwjur. am! is a imist ini]«ir- 
tant {xirt of cal!. It is connected by raihvajs v,itli all tlic Mtioa. 
imjxirfant towns of Cejlon rrincifx'il items of exjKirl are 
tea (50 {iCT cent!, nibher (25 f>cr cent) and eocumatt f'ro- 
dtieli t IS jKir cent), Lcadni}' imiiorts are fomlstufts iiKi 
rice 1 2 '.' iier cent), suiiar, fish, qnv.n and ciorv (tocetlier , 

, , V ‘ - , , , ' , , 

il per cent.), raw niatenals like tmueral oti. cotu. leituiscrs Pnpori, 
nnd rubber (together 20 per cent), and inainifaclnies like 
cotton poods (S jicr cent), iron and stcci, niiu/nucry and 
motor cars (logctlier 6 [ver cent) 

Rangoon is by fat tiu* nio<t important jioit of Hritish jndiu 

liKio-Ciiina t lUinna), handline, as it does about SA ik'c cent 

' . , ...... ’le/ata, 

of die foreign traiie of that country. It n- sttnatt<i some 20 Hast 

miles from the sea on tlie Isanguon river to the east of the iodtes, etc. 

Irrawaddy Delta, nnd i.s connected h\ railways with Proine Q,;jr;,cicr- 

and Mandalay. It commands the land and waiter highw.us i<tie>, 

of both the Irrawaddy and Sittang Valleys It is acce.s.sible 

to the largest ocean-going vessels plying in ItuIo-Qnne.se .ui'l export 

waiters. By far the most important item of exjxjrt is rlcc 

(62 [jcr cent) ; next come pelrolrtnn and tear (together i»>ri 

14 ]>er cent) ; other imixjrtant exfiorts arc teat- and cotton 

(together S jicr cent). Princijia! nnjiort.s arc cotton poods 

machinery and hardioarc, coal, silb ami siipar 

Bangkok is the great port of Siam or Thailand. It 
i.s situated on the riser Menam, and is xaid to lie visitetl 
annually by nearly 1,000 vessels with an aggregate tonnage 
of over 1 ,000,000 tons But there is a bar at the mouth of 
the Menam, which docs not iKTinit large %'essels to enter the 
]>ort. Bangkok is connected by railwaiys with Penang and 
Singapiire. By far the most important item of c.xport is commimi- 
ricc — ^about S7 per cent of the total; next comes teak — only ^ 

4 per cent; another notable item of c-xport is tin Leading miiwrt of 
inijiorts are cotton nianufacliircs (17 per cent), cigarettes 
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(5 per centj, iron and steel (5 per cent), gunny bags (5 per 
cent), yarns (4 per cent), silk (3 per cent), machinery 
(2 per cent), sugar (4 per cent), zvinc (2 per cent), gold 
leaf (6 per cent), mineral oil (4 per cent), precious stone 
(3 per cent), and opium (3 per cent) 

Saigon, the chief port of Cochin-China (French Indc 
China), stands on an outlet of the Mekong 34 miles fror 
the sea It is said to he annuall}’ visited by about 900 ship 
with an aggregate of nearh' 2,000,000 tons It has impoi 
tant channels of inland communication b}' raihvays an 
waterways The chief exports are lice, fish, fish-oil, pcppei 
cotton, copra, rubber and spices Chief imports are as ustic 
cotton goods, metal goods, silk goods, machinery, iron an 
steel, cotton yarn, mofoi ears, munitions, peti oleum an 
sugar. Rice export covers more than 60 per cent of th 
total export business 

Singapore is situated on an island of that name a 
the southern end ' of the Malay peninsula It ow'es it 
importance mainly to its splendid geographical position a 
the junction of the world’s great trade routes betw'een th 
east and the west ; it is the gateway of commerce between th 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. It has a magnificent harboiii 
and large ship-building and ship-repairing yards have als 
been established here It is the great entrepot and coaling 
station of the Far East It is connected by railways w’lt 
Bangkok and Penang Singapore is also a naval base fc 
the British Admiralty Large tin-smelting works have bee 
established here The trade of Singapore being that of a 
entrepot, it imports and exports a large number of product; 
wdiich, how’ever, are not shown in official returns separatel 
for Singapore but for the whole of British Malaya. 

Manila, the chief port of the Philippines, is o 
the Pacific trunk line between America and the Far Eas 
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It haj- an exiclknt atii'ficiT) Itarhour, an«I is coniiticifd I»y Clnr.<Li<:r- 

nii!\va\s with Sail Fernando on the nortii and Baiaiiipo ott •'*>«. 

, conwiiirn' 

the youth Leading c.\{v<rts are sttfjar, Matttla nrmf’, caroiitiul 

Oil, cat'm ami Stihacco; leading hnmirts, col hut ijhodc, 

. . , tmii.jrl fii 

fooas, troll ana steel, /'■i/rr, ve/ueles, ehnnteah, ekclncal ytsiiiia 

inachsticry. rice, xvfual, dairy nitd uirat ptoditels, fish. I'"'*- 

x'eaelahics, ail, coal and tobacco. 


^Hong Kong L situated near tlie month of the Canton cha.ii. 
rivci. It is an island, and is under British occn|>ation. It 
i.s separated from the nmnland hy a stinit only .ahont a mile 
wide. It has a dcc{) and comniodioiis anchorage at Victoria Cioractcr- 
Bay on tlie northern side of the island, morcovef, tlte strait 
IkTwcch the mainland and the island is an cscelh-nt hailiour. taiiom. 

It has also some of the largest ship-huilding and slt'V* Jtnpinnf 
rojwiring yards in tlic British Empire outside Great Britain !>ort()f 
The Canton river is navigahlc for more than tj(XJ miles from 
its mouth, and the gieat city of Canton, which res<mhh.s 
Calcutta in many rcsivjcts, only alioiit 90 miles north of 
Hong Kong, is very advantageously situated for the sea* 

!)onie trade of this island jxirt. Hong Kong is said to lie 
visited annually fiy 30.(XK) vessels If is the great cnirepol 
for Southern China. The pniicijral iteans of c.xi>ort fiom 
Hong Kong are foodsluljs (23 per tent), treasure [9 l>er 
cent), piece (joods (9 per cent'), oils and jals (7 pei cent), 
incials (5 per cent;, and tohacco (’3 jicr cent). Chief 
inijxirts are foodstuffs (41 per icin), piece goods (12 per 
cent), oils and fats (6 per cent), metals f! per cent), 

Ircttsiiic (5 per cent), Chinese medicines (4 per cent). 

Hong Kong is a free jvirt 

Shanghai is the largest of the m.iny 'treaty ports' of ammeter- 
^China. It IS the gre.Tt jicrt of the Yangtze Kiang and the ioicsof 
gateway of the most e.xtcn.sivc and productive natiiml region shaneluii, 

‘ of China It is, hou ever, not situated on the Yangtze Kiang, 

16 
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but on a tidal creek 54 miles from the sea; it is on the 
Wusung or Hwangpu river, 14 miles from the confluence 
of the Yangtze Kiang and the Wusung But a bar at the 
mouth of the IVusung long prevented tlie entrance of the 
largest vessels ; the river has now- been canalized and tlie 
largest vessels plying in Qiinese waters are now admitted 
Excellent shipbuilding yards have now been established at 
the port by Europeans The Yangtze Kiang itself is an 
admirable watenray for more than 1,000 miles from its 
moutli, and several of its tributaries are also good inland 
iraten\’a3's Shanghai is also connected by railways witli 
Tientsin and Peiping on the north and with Hangchow 
immediately' south Owing to the richness of its hinterland 
and also because of the dearth of good seaports in the region 
lying north of the Yangtze Kiang, Shanghai has grown into 
one of the great entrepots of the world: it sen'es all tlie 
other Yangtze ports such as Nanking, Hankow, Chinkiang, 
Ichang, Kiukiang, Chungking, etc., as well as the whole of 
Northern China Leading exports are raio sUkj hcanSj bean 
cake, vegetable oils, raw cotton, tea, coal, silk goods, metals 
and ores, eggs, groundnuts, etc.; leading imports, cotton 
goods, machinery, iron and steel, cigars, woollens, kerosene, 
raw cotton, tobacco, coal, indigo, rice, sugar, flour and flsli 

Canton, situated on the M'est bank of the Canton 
river, is the leading port of Southern China. Its situation m 
the Si Kiang delta region is analogous to that of Calcutta, 
but as to facilities for inland water carriage it is said to 
resemble Venice Like Calcutta, however. Canton is situated 
‘on one of the most productive of tropical deltas’. Besides 
natural waterways and canals to link it up with- various 
towTis, Canton is connected by rail with Tientsin and Peiping 
on the north; another railway' line has established connec- 
tion behveen Hong Kong and Canton, but the running 
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trains has been aliantioned for some years. Regular steamer 
services beUveen Ilong Kotig and Canton arc, however, 
being maintained, and Canton is \i‘--itecl regularly by ships 
from foreign countries as well. The c-xporls and imports 
are, on the uholc, similar to those of Shanghai, 

Most of tlie Jajxincsc town*; arc srajwrl.s But the most Ja^an. 
important .seaport of Japan i.< Yokohama, the outport 
of Tokyo wlu'ch is not atxcssihle to large vessebs. Yoko-portef 
hama ha.s a .safe and commodious harinjur accessible to the yokohanu. 
large.st liners plying the Fkacific. It dcaks with mis- 
cellaneous articles of trade. Kobe, provided with an 
excellent harbour, .senes mainly as the outiwrt of Osaka, 
the leading centre of Jajwn’s cotton-spinning industry. Part of 
Osaka itself is accessible, like Tokyo, for small vessels. 

Nagasaki has an e.xcclicnt harbour and a gre.it ship- Port of 
buHclinf^ yard. The h.'iding e.vfxjrts of arc raw silf: 

(38 per cent), cotton goods (23 per cent), silk goods (7 per 
cent), coal (2 [)cr cent), and pottery (2 per cent) ; lending 
imports, row cotton (27 jjcr cent), iron (7 per cent), ntachi- 
neiy (5 jkt cent), chemicals (5 i)cr cent), oil-cake (5 per 
cent), wood (4 per cent), woo! (4 i>cr cent), woollen goods 
(4 per cent), sugar (3 jKir cent), paper (2 j^er cent), rice 
(2 per cent), wheat (2 per cent), miscellaneous metals 
(2 per cent), and beans and other foodstuffs (6 per cent). 

Port Arthur and Dairen on the Liau-tung peninsula ifanchu- 
in Manchuria and Vladivostok on the cast coast of 
Asiatic Rmssia are notable |70rts for tlicir rc.specti\c locations. Russia. 

All of them arc well served Iiy railways for inland communi- 
cation. Of these Dairen is probably the busiest port, acting, Ports of 
as it does, the part of the great outlet for Mancliurian pro- Dairen, 
ducts. The leading exports of Manchuria arc bean roAxj, j^rtluir & 
beans, bean oil (together SO per cent), wheat (12 per cent) Vkadi- 
and other cereals (8 per cent), coal (4 per cent), silk yarn, 
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Kaoliang and lumber Vladivostok on the Sea of Japan is 
Russia’s most important harbour and naval station in the Rar 
East. It IS connected by rail with Moscow and Leningrad 
The trade, however, is small, and the port would remain ice- 
bound for several months of the year were it not for the use 
of ice-breakers. Harbin is an important inland town of 
Manchuria, situated at the spot where the railways diveige 
for Vladivostok, Port Arthur and Dairen Its neighbour- 
hoods are rich^in coal measures and forests. Moukden is 
the great inland trade centre of Manchuria; there is a 
large production of coal from its neighbourhood. 

Izmir, formerly Sm3rrna, — apart from Istanbul 
(Constantinople) — is the leading port of Turkey. It is 
situated on the Gulf of Smyrna, Aegean Sea, and serves as 
the chief outlet of the west coast It possesses an excellent 
natural harbour commodious enough for the largest ships 
The hinterland comprises the valleys of the Caicus, Hermus, 
Cayster, Meander and Indos, which together form the 
richest and most important region of Turkey. The Izmir 
region is rich also in mineral deposits, some of which are now 
being worked Though not very well sensed by railways, it 
has railway connection with many important places such as 
Ankara in the interior and Adana and Alexandretta on the 
Mediterranean coast The principal items of exports are 
laishis, valoniOj cotton, opium, figs, bailey, hquoiice, carpets, 
wool and sponges Chief imports are cotton goods, woollens, 
metals and cereals Trabzon, formerly Trebizond, is the 
chief port on the Black Sea, serving the north-eastern region 
of Mediterranean agriculture. Istanbul, formerly Cons- 
tantinople, belongs to European Turkey Situated 
between the straits of Bosporus and Dardanelles it holds a 
most strategic position. Much of the trade between Western 
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Europe and Turkey is carri<^l on by was of this important 
city. 

Beirut is the chief port nt Syria It is connected by Am’- .hia 
a road and a railway uitii Damascus. Alcxandretta, the 
port of Aleppo, lies farther north. Haifa in Palestine is 
a notable {Kirt south of Hciriit ; a railuaj cnnnceis it with 
Cairo acro.ss the istliimis of Suer. But Jaffa is at present 
the leading |K)rt of Palestine. Syria’s chief exports are 
lOtloit and cotton thread, raze u'oot, aiiitnah, rare silt and 
cocoons, f I nils and nuts, chief iinjHirt.s arc tc.i tiles (cotton 
wool and silk) and cereals Palestine’s c\p<5rt.s are arancfcs, 
soaf', zcvtcr uirtons. 'thu'. almonds and shins; her imports 
are joodstnffs (licc, flour, sugar, etc.), manujactiDcd <toods 
(cotton fabrie.s, motors, etc.), and razo niatenats (kerosene, Ports of 
hcnrinc, uool, etc.) Tlie foreign trade of die wliole regdon 
is extremely tinlialanced .* Syria's imftorts arc more than jpnfa, ' 
double the exports in \-alue, while Pa1c.stine’s imports c.xccetl 
her exports nearly five times in \ahie Aden, on the" 

.south coast of .A.ral)ia, possesses an admirable natural 
harbour and sen-os as a great cnttcf’ot m the trade between 
.Asia, Africa and Europe. It is a fortified coaling station as 
well The opening of the Sue.c Canal ha.s increased its 
strategic value to a great extent 

Europe. — Tiic fir.st nine seaports of the United Knijj- United 
dom, according to Stamp, arc London, Liveriiool, Hulk 
South.impton. Manchester, Gla.sgow, Harwich, Bristol, and 
Grim.sby. Of these London and Liverpool arc by far the 
most important, handling, as thc}- do, 60 per cent of the total 
trade of the United Kingdom between them, London leads 
in exports, Liverpool in imiiorts London's pre-eminence is 
due, among other thing.s, to its e.xcellciit situation at the 
head of the Thames estuary, about 55 miles from the sea. It 
is accessililc to the largest ocean-going vessels. The mouth 
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of the Thames is directly opposite another important estuary 
— that of the Scheldt, and nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Rhine. This has given London a commanding position in 
its trade \\ith continental Europe. It is now one of the 
biggest cntiepots of the world — in fact, the greatest import 
market the world has yet seen. London handles more than ' 
50 per cent of the trade of the United Kingdom. But 
curiously enough it is situated in the heart of the agricul- 
tural region of England and has no coal, no iron, no water- 
power; nor has it any outstanding manufacture. It is now 
the chief railway^ centre for the British Isles, and its docks 
have been built at great expense. The exports and imports 
of London are of a miscellaneous kind Liverpool is situated 
at the mouth of the Mersey^; tlie harbour is said to be com- 
modious enough for 'all the fleets of the world' ; the hinter- 
land cximprises Preston, Accrington, Burnley, Bradford, 
Leeds, Bolton, Blackburn, Oldham, Manchester, Sheffield. 
Northwich, Nottingham, Leicester, Birmingham, etc.; the 
chief articles of commerce are cotton goods, tvoollens, cutlery, 
leather, hardware, potlettes, and glass and chemicals Of 
tliese cotton goods are by far the most important The damp 
climate and the abundance of soft water from the Pennines 
are said to be ideal for cotton manufacture. The principal 
item of' import is, of course, raw cotton. Liverpool is 
now connected with the port of Manchester by means 
of the famous Liverpool-Manchcster Ship Canal, which has 
enabled shipments of cotton to reach Manchester direct 
Manchester is the town most closely associated with the 
cotton industry of Gieat Britain Hull, at the confluence 
of the rivers Hull and Humber, serves the northern mid- 
lands, and to a lesser degree the southern midlands and 
London as well. Like London it also handles miscellaneous 
goods. The hinterland of Hull, as also that of Goole and 
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Grimsby, o%crIap's with that of Lis'crpool. Southampton 
is tlie chief commercial port on the south coast of Britain 
The harl>our is commo<!iotis, and it is an iinjxjrtant 
port of call for trans-Athantic vessels Its cviwrt trade 
is of a miscellaneous natutc and its im{Jort trade, though 
on the whole of the same nature, ts charactcrir.t<l by the 
imisortation of large <juaiititics of fresh ami refrigcratcfl meat 
and fruit. Glasgow, on the Clyde, first rose to importance, 
like Liverjxjoi, with the growth of Amcrtc.m trade. It has 
an e,Ncc!!cnt natural harl'our, impnivcd considcralily for the 
accommodation of moclern giant liners. Tlierc arc abundant 
coal and iron deiwisiis m the immediate neighlKuirhood of 
Glasgow, and ihi-- has K-il to the gnwvth of various industries 
there. Owing to the \-aried ti.ature of these industries it is 
difficult to single out a single indnslr>' as characfcri.stic of 
Glasgow, CNCejit, of course, ship-huildiiig ami marine 
engineering. The. cxivirl trade of Glasgow, it is interesting 
to note, IS 50 {>cr cent, more in toIuc than its imixirt trade. 
Harwich, to the north-east of London, is cngagci! mostly 
in continental trade, and has a relatively small cxjKirt 
lnisine.«s. Bristol, on the west, commands the Severn 
Valley and the thickly {xaipled region immediately east of 
it. It.s export trade has, bowever, dwindled considerably in 
importance, but the import tr.idc still contimic.s to be large 
Grimsby, on the eastern ccalward, is a minor |iort sjieci.alir- 
ing in the export of coal and large iron and steel castings. 

The principal stjijiorls of France in the order of rlicir 
inifiortancc arc Marseilles, Lc Havre, Rouen, Dunkerque. 
Bordeaux, Ija. Rochelle. Nantes and Cherbourg. Marseilles, 
to the east of the Rhone delta, is said to he the only fir.st-class 
port on the Mediterranean Sea It commands the ricli and 
productive Rhone Valley which enjoys the Mediterranean 
type of climate, and affords direct access by means of watcr- 
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M ays to the plains of northern France and Belgium. It is also 
■well served by railways Although it shares in the trans- 
Atlantic trade, its main business is 'with the Mediterranean 
region and the East. It is one of the principal cnirepois of 
the world, importing, among other things, large quantities of 
wine wheat, oilseeds, sugar, coffee, hides, silk and pepper. 
Le Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, is the principal centre 
of trade \\ ith America, and affords direct access to the Pans 
Basin b}- means of waterwaj-s. The Seine estuaiy, however, 
is dangerous to small craft, and constant dredging opera- 
tions are necessary to keep the port open. It also serves 
more or less as an entrepot, and imports cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, animal products and coffee. Rouen, on the Seine 
farther inland, stands in much the same relation to Le Havre 
as Manchester to Liverpool. The Seine has been well- 
canalized for enabling large vessels to approach the port of 
Rouen direct, and this has resulted in the diversion of much 
of the trade of Le Havre to that port. Besides. Rouen at 
times imports large amounts of coal, and thus sometimes 
exceeds even Marseilles in the total tonnage of commodities 
handled. Dunkerque is the only North Sea port of France. 
Its hinterland comprises the coalfield region of Northern 
France — a continuation of the Great Belgian Coalfields — 
and the port seiwes tlie northern manufacturing towns like 
Lille, Roubaix and Valenciennes The principal import is 
wool "from South America and the chief items of export are 
tc.vtilcs, iron, beet sugar and oils The harbour has been 
deepened for the accommodation of large vessels, and the 
port is well serv'ed b\' a splendid netw ork of first-class water- 
ways. Bordeaux, on the Garonne, is the principal centre 
for the export of French wines Its oiitport, Pauillac, is 
accessible to tlie largest vessels, and the river has been 
deepened for miles inland La Rochelle, with its outport 
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4)1 1^1 r.'ilitce wjiich jN accr^Mhlc to Jargr \cs'di., ^cnr^ the 
snicklle region;^ of \\'c--irni I'rancc. Nnntc'j. otj tiic Loire, 
Ijccnntc tlmronglily ns n se.ajwt owing to the -iltiiig 

up of the I,oirc below it. Its o;i{|kirt, St. Xa?nirr, nt the 
river-iuoiitfi. liowcxer, is n<ccs-.ible to l.irgc xesvcK, and tlic 
river has now l>ccn thoroughly cltcdgtrl so as to tnab!- 
tncMlerntely big vessels to rencli Xante,-.. A slnp c;iiwl nlss) 
conncct.s Xantis with Brest. St Xa/r,ire is well known for 
its ship-bnilfiing \ar<ls. Cherbourg, on tlie iCngiisii Channel, 
is' well situated for trnns-Atkmtic tnule. 


Antwerp, on the Scheldt estuary, is ilic iargc.'.t (wrl of 
Belgium It lies directly opfwjitc the' Th-anics e.stuar>, and 
is nutcli more advantageously sitnated than London for 
inland traelc It i.s connected by first-class w.'itrrwa_\ with 
the Menst, Seine and Kiiine. It sctvc,> not only as an outlet Port of 
for Belgium, hut al«o as the chief outlet for the principal Ai.twrra. 
manufacturing region of Germany. The (piayside is said to 
1)0 28 miles long and the dock water area 1,334 acre.s Ports of 
Ghent, at tlic confluence of the Schtddl and Ly.s, has been ^ 

made accessible to ve.spcls of moeicratc .sire by the construe- liuiec?. 
lion of a sliip canal. Ostend, on the wc.st coast, and 
Bruges with its outport, Zeehrugge, are of muth less 
importance. There is a large artificial haibnnr at Zceliniggc. 
and Bruges is connected witli the sv.i by a ship c.anal. 

.Amsterdam and Rotterdam arc the uvo rhief (msiI.s of //og.iiirf; 
Holland. Amsterdam, on the Ij, near tlic shallow Zuider 
Zee. has been made accc.ssil)le to the large modern vessels 
by means of tlic Xortli Sc.t Can.al The jxirt is well served 
by inland waterways, csjiecially by the Menvede Cantil. 
Am.slcrdam is the world’s centre of diamond trade, p 
^Rotterdam, on tlic Xieuwe Maas, is the largest port of .Amstenkim 
Holland. But the river is too shallow (veii at tlie nioutii 
for large ocean steamers, .and a .ship can.d — the ‘Xew Water- 
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way’ — now acts as the commercial highway for the port. 
Constant dredging operations are required for keeping the 
whole network of canals open to traffic. Much of the trade 
coming down the Rhine Valle}' passes through Holland, 
especially Rotterdam. 

The largest and and most important seaport of Germany 
is Hamburg with its outport, Cuxliaven It is a North Sea 
port, and has risen to importance with the development of 
American trade But in normal times it trades with the 
East as well, and buys much jute from India for its own 
jute mills. Bremen, with its outport of Brenierhaven, 
another important North Sea port, also trades with America 
and the East in normal times Emden, anotlier North Sea 
port, has risen to importance in recent times Important 
Baltic ports of Germany are Lubeck, Travenunde, 
Stralsund, Stettin, etc Most of the German ports, parti- 
cularly those on the Baltic Sea, would be useless in winter 
ivere it not otherwise for the use of ice-breakers And 
although Germany has been trying hard to develop her own 
ports, much of her foreign trade still passes through the 
ports of Belgium, Holland, France, Italy and Yugoslawa. 
The trade of the mining and manufacturing regions of 
western Germany passes, in normal times, mainly through 
Antwerp and Rotterdam 

Danzig, is a Baltic port and the main outlet and inlet 
for the Vistula Basin. The principal export of Poland 
tlirough this port are coal, timber, wood-pulp, paper, sugar 
and miueral oil But the Poles had, for some time past, 
been developing a port of their own called Gdynia outside 
Danzig 

Most of the important Norwegian towns are seaports 
Oslo, at the head of the (^lommen Valley, is the chief port 
and capital. It has a dock that can accommodate vessels of 
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inwVuiiJi tcmiiugr only Priiicijnl fjsj>*slh aic limber anti - 
u’ood-f't’lp. Next coiiic't Bergen «»! the ronthem part of 
the \t.c5l coast, it is a centre of fifhtnit hifln^trirs, anti 
pnnci[)al cxjxtrt is limber. I’artlicr soutli lies the 
port of Stav'cngcr, and farther north js Trondheim, the 
third port of Nonv-ay, .ami in the f.ar north *>t.anc!s H.atn* 
merfest. The princip.ai seajwrt of Swedn! is Goteborg (or Su^’ih-n. 
Gothenburg) on tlie soutli-v.ejt co.avt. Tlic haiiwnir is fairly 
deep, hut not comnnKhous The sitn-ation of the port. Im*.v- 
e\er, is excellent; if is easily .accc^sihlc from Gre.st llrit.un, 

France and Germany. Malmo, at tlie sotithein en'l, m.ay be 
s.ai(i to yfatid fare to face u ifh Cojicrihagcn. and is nearest to 
Germany; the hulk of tlie trade is naltir.aliy with Denmark 
and Geniiany. Stockholm, the capital, is the principal P.altic 
Sea port. The chief items ot Sweden's exjiort are nuwd- 
pulp and paper atvd iimher tyogether alvout 50 ^>er cent), and 
vsrlalx (about 30 jxir cnit). The piincijxd lonn of Dennnrl: 
is Copenhagen, a free port now; it has a good natund nnifrri. 
harbour, and is connected with tlie Swedish jiort of Malmo 
by .an excellent ss.stcm of (rain-ferrj \essels. Copenhagen 
holds a moM strategic pasifion, controlling, res if dm-s, the 
narrow entrances to the Baltic .Sea. With the opening of 
the Kiel Canal (Germany), however, its strategic ndi-antagc 
has been greatly minimised. Aarhus and Aalborg are the 
chief {xirts on the cast of Jutland. Odense is the chief jwrt 
of Fyen. The principal exports of Denmark .arc butter, 
cheese, bacon and Cfffls. 

The chief jxirts on the mountainous north co,a.st of Spain 
arc Bilbao and Santandar, noted for the export of good 
quality iron ore. These and other norllicin jxJrts, iiov.cvtr, 
arc always under the jHissibility of being ohst meted by bars, 
and constant engint'CTing care is needed to keep them o(ien. 

Cadiz and Huelva in southern Spain h.avc the command 
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of the Guadalquivir Valley, although Seville on the Guadal- 
quivir about 70 miles from the sea is the principal port of 
the region Tlie haibour of Cadiz, though accessible to 
the largest vessels, is not spacious enough for a large 
number of ships. The harbour of Huelva, on the other 
hand, is deep and spacious enough for ‘a large fleet of the 
largest vessels’, but obstructed by a shifting sand-bar at the 
mouth of the Rio Tmto. Constant dredging is required to 
keep Seville open to large vessels Wine and diicd grapes 
are the chief exports of this reg'ion. Malaga, Cartagena, 
Valencia and Barcelona are the principal ports of the 
Mediterranean coastlands of Spain All these ports possess 
good natural harbours, rendered more suitable for modem 
vessels by engineering. The principal seaports of Portugal 
are Oporto and Lisbon on the west coast. Oporto, at the 
mouth of tlie Douro, is famous as ‘the port-wine port’. A 
new harbour has now been constructed a few miles north of 
the river mouth for large vessels Lisbon, the capital, is at 
the estuary of the Tagus and its admirable natural harbour 
is directly accessible for the largest ocean liners of to-day 
It is the largest port of Portugal, exporting co> k, wine, fish, 
oranges, lemons, etc , and importing coal and mannfactiired 
goods generally. Gibraltar, belonging geographically to 
Spam, is m British hands It is a rock fortress commanding 
the gateway to the Mediterranean. Commercially it is 
important as an entrepot and coaling station, and its docks 
have accommodation .for the largest men-of-war in the 
British Navy 

The principal ports of Italy are Venice and Genoa I 
Venice, built upon a number of islets on the shore of the 
Adriatic Sea, is a natural port. Its entrance is guarded by 
a line of low sand islands Two channels, one in the north 
and the other in the south, now made deep enough for tlie 
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largest allow ca’')' aa'cs- to the The hisUcf* 

land of \’t*nicc cnmjirivcj. pot only the eastern jxirt of the 
nortlicrn plain, hut ai*ai cMeiuk to th'e whole of the I’o 
Valley, and Venice, which !*• connected hv r-ishvays \\ith 
Milan and Twin handle.-, much of the iraftiv o^ the itrrnncr 
railway. Venice !«>; lacRc s^iiji-hnildimt \-ards a.*, '.xclL The 
jTOMtion of Genoa on the jtulf of that mine k %cry intete>tins'. r<.rSof 
It is flanked on the north, c.r<t and ^^c^t hy the Alps; a trap 
thronqh the northern hiplilands. however, coIm^,ts it hy rail 
with Milan in the hettrt of the Iht \“alley Kaihx.ivs alont; 
the ctwsts connect it with Pim, Lcj^horn, Rome. C'apu.a and 
Napic.s on the smith-easi, and with 5.'ivoin and the Rixient 
on the south-west. From ^axom a railway line nine dim't 
to Turin in the Po \*al!ey. Genoa has shipliuildinf;, iron, 
and cotton works. It hiis a fine natural harlww. which itas 
been much improved and enlarged. '1 he hmterLw<t of 
Genoa includes, in addition to a lar^'c ixirl of the Po Valley, 
southern Swilzc rl.and as well. Naples, in the middle of the p„rtsoi 
.voiithcni half of the west coast, itself an iinjifirtanl centre of 
various inanufactunnK iiidusirie.,, has a deep and sjciciotis Trifttc,* 
harliour. Brindisi, on tlie -mith-east co:i«t, was til! lately "fld 
a jKirt of call for mail steamers fr<-,m tin- luist ; Imt the 
sendee h.a.s liccn di.scoiitimied. Trieste, at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea, scm-< ns an outlet for Austria, Hnnf;,iry and 
Yugoslavia Fiumc, on the Adriatic, aPo aimevetl to Italy, 
sen-es mainly as a Yugoslav jxort. 

Valctta, on the British island of .Malta, is an important .Uof/a. 
fortress and coaling-station and considerable ritlref'ol. • 

Piraeus, the jxirt of Alliens, is said to he the fourth jmrt 
in the Mediterranean and the princip.al port of Greece. It Grecu. 
has a fine natural harbour. Salonika, another Greek port, 
serves also as an outlet and inlet for the trade of Yugoslavia 
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Patras, on the Gulf of Corinth, is famous for the export of 
currants; it is also a Greek port. 

Leningrad, with its port, Kronstadt, is the chief port 
of the U S S. R , on the Baltic Sea. The harbour accom- 
modation of Leningrad is not Mhat it should be. and it is at 
Kronstadt that all large ships ride at anchor. A,'ship canal 
now gives direct access to Leningrad where all but the ver} 
largest vessels find a spacious anchorage. Riga, till lately 
the capital of Latvia and now in Russian hands, is also 
another important outlet for the U S 'S. R. Its harbour has 
been much improved, although its port for large vessels is 
Ust Dviiisk Reval, tlie capital of Estonia until that state’s 
recent mcorpoiation into the Soviet Union, is another 
important outlet for Russia; the harbour has been deepened 
and extaided. Russia’s chief port on the Black Sea is 
Odessa. The chief Caspian port is Astrakhan. Another 
Caspian port is Baku, whence oil is sent by pipe-line to 
Batum on the Black Sea. 

Africa. — The principal port of Egypt is Alexandria 
on the north-west fringe of the Nile Delta. It handles about 
80 per cent of the import trade and 90 per cent of the export 
trade of Egypt Port Said, at the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, is a considerable entrepot and important coaling- 
station. Bulak is the port of Cairo Port Sudan, on the 
Red Sea coast, handles about 80 per cent of the foreign trade 
of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Nearly two-thirds of its total 
export consists of cotton and cotton seeds; other exports are 
gum, sesamum, skins, gold, and ground-nuts Massawa, 
on the Red Sea, is the port of the Italian colony of Eritrea; 
its chief exports are hides and skins, and pearls. Mogadiscio 
IS the chief port of Italian Somaliland, whence gums and 
hides are exported. Berbera is the chief port of British 
Somaliland Djibouti is the chief port of French Somali- 
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hiui: it !'< tiit'- tvmiinii*- rn the raiKv;iy from Addis Akius^, 

\by?,vinia‘s cnj>itnl. Tripoli .ind Benphart arr the iwn 

'orts of pmw isnportaricc in , Oran, Tents, Al|;:tcrs, 

Bougie, Bona, and Tunis are the {<irt> of Ahjeria and .-' i 

Tunisia, winch are under French dominatitns Onef ‘ 

i'.vjwrts from these ports arc *'■<»«, r;#<c. {'l.c-sf-hiiSti 

Slid cereals like wheal and haricy. Miot of tlte'-e isorts 

:jc open roadsteads, although some of tlirnt Isavc nov. 

been provided with artificial harbours. Tangier, on the 

Strait of Gibraltar, and Mogador in the 5,‘nilh, the port of 

^lorocco, Casablanca, and Rabat ate the wcll'kutnvn pn!?* 

of Morocco. Durban i< tlic principal pirt of Kaird, S. 

Africa. It i.s in the soiith-e.sst coa--t region of ,\!rica, which 

Toceivc.s it.s rain from the 'IVade Winds ntamly m summer 

(Xov.-Fcb.;. Tile chief pnxliicts «if tlie region arc 

cme, roUon, Ifis. cm>u'roi>! and hlarl' UMUle. Co,}* jv mined 

in the extreme north of the province, and Durban has Ifceomc 

... , Africa, 

an jinportant coal-c.\jX)rluig pmt and C()almg-st..tion on the 
Cajx: Route. Large mniibcrs of Indians have .settled here, 
and Large quantities of coal from Durban are cvjiorttd to 
Bombay. Otlier mqiorfant jxirts of Soutli .Africa are Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and the Portuguese 
jxjrt of Lourcnco Marques. Cajx. Town has a fine natutal 
harlxiur, which has now been tmich inqiroved by the cons- 
tniclion of an artificial one. It, too, is naturally ,a ]>orl of 
call on the Caix; Route. I^iurcnco Marques aKo e.xj>i>rts 
some coal to India. Dakkar, in Ffcndi West Africa, a 
port of some imixu t.ancc, is the capital of French \\’cst 
Afnea. Freetown, in Sierra Leone, is at the e-stuary of 
the Rokellc river and has a fine naiunil liarlwur. R is in Afnlis. 
British hands. Other West African jwrts that c.nn only lie 
mentioned here arc Accra, Porto Novo, Lago.s, Port Noire, 
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Boma, Loanda, Benguela and Swakopmund, all of which 
are under one or other of the European powers 

N. America. — Halifax, on the east coast of Nova 
Scotia, has an excellent natural harbour and is tlie prin- 
cipal naval station of Canada. It remains ice-free tlirough- 
out the winter in most j'ears. Charlottetown, in Prince 
Edward Island, is another Canadian port with a good 
harbour. St. John, in New Brunswick, is on the Bay of 
Fundy and possesses a fine harbour, which remains open 
all the year round ; it is now connected by rail with 
Montreal, the principal centre of commerce in Canada. 
Montreal is on an island on the St. Lawrence some 180 miles 
above Quebec. This has contnbuted to its rapid rise and 
the consequent decline of the latter citj’. St Lawrence has 
been well dredged for the passage of large ocean-going 
vessels to Montreal It is now the largest grain port of 
Canada after Vancouver. Quebec, at the confluence of tlie 
Cliarles river with the St Lawrence, is, like its nval 
Montreal, in command of the second manufacturing region 
of Canada. Toronto, on Lake Ontario, has a fine harbour, 
and is the capital of tlie first manufacturing prordnce of 
Canada Victoria at the south-east end of Vancouver Island 
has an excellent harbour, and serves an a considerable 
aitrepot on the west of the Dominion Vancouver, at the 
mouth of Burrard Inlet, has a deep, commodious harbour, 
from which mail steamers run regularly to Alaska, Seattle. 
San Francisco, Hawaii, China, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand. Prince Rupert, on Kai-Eii Island, is a terminus 
of the Canadian National Railways The leading seaports of 
the U. S. A. in the order of importance are New York, New 
Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles.^ New York is an admirable port 
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Like Bo'iibny it i? built upui .ni iskinci, Atui hr- :i ivtief 

natural barlKnir, !!.T^ Intn itit'* ms i'lca.! sHcltf^s' ' 

for the largest occ.lu-;ifsiu£; vcr-.cl^. The ilrfL.'!! rivej flo'.v 
1)\' it. nti'l the f;ai> thu*; cati<;e«l !i‘ the isnrth eotnin-!-: ^vfw 
York N\hh Montreal in Canada. At liyjst riss|.:k< to tlsif- r,a|) 

IS another, the Mnh.i\vk Gap, 'lehuh icrmisutr' at flit* cott- 
tiucncc of Lake^ Eric and Oidario, New York i'*-, lists', 
directly connectcfl fiy a ‘plendid of ni't'-rerayt with 

all the (nun*, on the Great Lake Sy^^tens of S. Aisieriit:?- - 
with Diihith, Port Arlhtsr tCanailal, Oiira^'o, Mth.vntikre, 

Detriot. Cleveland, BitiTalo. .and TororsSo (Cana'la), The 
Delaware Gap, aiinin. ninnecN it rvith Phifadelph.ia, the 
Su$fiuchanna Gap with ilnltiniore, aisd the rkstosisar Gap 
with Washinitton. Demis tisc nanow Htsdi-on \'a!!ev alon" 
run two canal's and hmr tnain railway's to Kew York. Of the 
total foreipn trade of the U. S. A., Xcw York ahmt liandtet I’yitoi 
more than dO per cent. New Orleans, on, the CiuU' of 
Mexico, thoiiRh not provided with a i^oorl IsaiL'nir hv nature, 

]ia.s Iseen made accts<thlc for larfjc siiifss hy mean*' of a tset- 
work of can.Tls It has tlircci railway roisisection with new 
York and Oiica,c;o. It has one of the l.srpct liinterkusd" 
in the whole of the U. S. A , and Irnde.s in fismny rsVe, 
bananas, cotton, molasses and su^ar, Gnlvcfiton. also o-j 
the Gnlf of Mexico, has grown in insi^orSance pnly recently. p,--i.if 
after the construction of a tiavdgahle chanrel .across the lAr B^S'rst'v*. 
at its entrance. It, too, has railway conncriion with all 
important centres. lArge (piantitics of cotton are c.xprtrted pwpof 
from this jwrt to Bril.ain. Stin Francisco, Seattle, and , 

_ , f „ J rarK'.'Co, 

Los Angeles are on the Pacific coast. San Francisco, in Seattle. 
Dilifornia, i-i at the head of a fine matural hay, rvhich fcrves 
as an excellent harlrmir, and h.is a Mediterranean climate. 

Seattle, farther north, is m the region of the tinilicr trade, 
and has a good natural linrhour, I^s Angeles, in Califoniia. 

17 
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lacks a good harbour and may be described as an open road- 
stead ; but an artificial harbour has noiv been constructed. It 
is a centre of American oil trade. Boston and Philadelphia .1 
are on the east coast. Boston, in the New England region, 

IS a fine bay port, and is the great wool market of America. 
But the railway routes across the Alleghany Mountains being 
difficult Boston cannot compete with New York in handling 
the products of the hinterland around Chicago. Philadel- 
•phia, provided with a good harbour, is another centre of the 
wool trade. 

S. America. — Buenos Aires, the largest city in South 
America, is the chief port of the Argentine Republic. But 
the harbour is not good and has to be kept open at great 
expense. Its principal exports are meat, ‘wheat, and dairy 
products; principal imports, coal, oil and mannjacUired goods. 
La Plata, Bahia Blanca and Rosario are other important 
ports of the Republic. All of them are well served by rail- 
ways, but none possess^ a good natural harbour. Rio de 
Janeiro, the chief port and capital of Brazil, has a safe and 
commodious natural harbour. Santos, farther south, is also 
a Brazilian port of growing importance. Sao Paulo, lying 
immediately behind Santos, is not actually a seaport, but an 
important centre^ of textile industries All these towns are 
well sen'^ed by raihva)'s. The chief exports of Brazil are 
coffee, mate, meat and rubber ; chief imports, oil, coal, wheat, 
machinery, etc Valparaiso, the port of Santiago, the - 
capital of Chile, is situated on a beautiful bay; chief imports 
are foodstuffs and manufactures; chief exports, nitrate of 
soda, copper and guano. The ports of Antofagasta and 
Iquique, however, handle the greater part of the exports. 

Australia. — Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
is the largest town and seaport of Australia. Its harbour. 
Port Jackson, is one of the finest natural harbours in the 
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v.orld. Brisbane, at tlic head of the estuary of the river of 
that name is the capital and chief i»rt of Queensland, 
Atistralia. It is accessible to large vessels Fremantle, on 
the west const, is the port of call for mail steamers; mails 
are landed here and sent by train or aeroplane all over the 
continent cxcejn North Australia. ' Hobart, on the south 
of Tasin.ania, upon the river Derwent, is the capital of that Tasmania. 
island and a port of .^omc inifKirtance. The Derwent is 
navigable by the largest vessels. But the chief port of 
Tasmania is Launceston on the north at the head of the 
Tamar estuary. 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the Suez Route witji the object of showing its com- 
mercial ^mluc. (C U., B Com , ’2-1). 

Z Discuss the relative advantages and disadsant.ages of the Suez 
and Panama Routes from Western Europe to Ensicni Asia Large 
<ttiantitics of jute goods arc exported from Calcutta to the Pacific 
ports of South America. What route do the ships follow for this 
trade, and why, (C. U., B. Com., ’34). 

3. “The opening of the Panama Canal has hrouglit about man) 
changes in the ocean routes, but by no possibilitj can it have such a.i 
important cfTccl on the commerce of the world and lead to such rapid 
c-xpansion of trade and traffic as was brouglit about by the opening 
of llie Suez Canal." — Discuss. (C. U., B. Com , ’26) 

4. “The traffic tlirougli the P.anama Canal has increased w'ith 
surprising rapidity in recent jears." State briefl) the factors tliat 
have led to the improvement What arc the principal comraodilics 
that pass through this canal? What arc the mam defects of this 
route to the East and how arc these going to be remedied? 
(C. U, B. Com, '27). 
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S. Discuss the importance of the Suez Route to India’s external 
trade. How will tins trade be affected if the route be temporarily 
dosed? (C U., B Com., ’36). 1 

6 Hou does tlie Cape Route compare with the ilediterranean 
from India to Europe. In uhat way will India’s trade with Western 
Europe be affected if the latter route is blockaded during a war^ 

(C. U, B. Com, ’39). ‘ 

7. State the necessary conditions for the deielopment of good 
seaports. Apply these considerations to any of tlie following, (o) 
Montreal, (6) Fremantle, (c) Shanghai, (d) Buenos Aires, (c) 
Trieste. (C. U , Inter , ’25-6) 

8 Descnbe tlie position of any four of the following ports and 
discuss tlie parts they play in the commerce and industry of the 
country they serv e ; (a) Rotterdam, (b) Yokohama, (c) Genoa, (d) 
Gaheston, (c) Buenos Aires. (C U, Inter, ’28) 

9 What do you understand by the hinterland of a port? 
Illustrate your answer by reference to a few ports in the different 
parts of the world (C U , Inter.’ '34) 

10 State tlie situation and describe the reasons for the import- 
ance of any fiie of the following (a) Buenos Aires, (b) Danzig, 

(c) Durham, (d) Clucago, (e) Hobart, (/) Sydney, (ff) San 
Frandsco, (/i) Vancouver, (i) Yokohama (C U., Inter, ’31). 

11. State the situation and mention the geographical circumstances 
giimg importance to any five of the following, (a) Glasgow', (b) 
Danzig, (c) Mosul, (rf) Singapore, (c) Hong Kong, (/) Durban, 

(p) Los Angeles, (li) Buenos .Aires, (i) Brisbane. (C U, 
Inter, ’26). 

12. “The importance of a port depends upon the extent and the 
productiveness of its hinterland’’ — Discuss. (C U, Inter ’40) ‘ 

13 Account for the importance of any four of the following' 

(a) Harbin, (b) Colombo, (c) Manchester, (d) Qiicago, (f) 
Warsaw, (f) Minneapolis (C U., Inter, ’33)., 

14 What factors make for tlie successful development of a river 
port’ Give a few conspicuous examples (C. U., Inter, ’34). 

15. Indicate clearly the geographical circumstances giving , 
importance to the following. — (a) Hamburg, (b) Lisbon, (e) Brindisi, ^ 

(d) -Alexandria (c) Durban, (/) Sydney, (p) San Francisco. 

(C U, Inter., ’45). 
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AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA 


AUSTRALIA 

Position and Size. — .-\u^lra}ia is iJic laif,a-5t isl.uuj In 
the world and .smallest of the ointments except, of conrse, 
t!ic barren snon-tovered territory of .Ani.nrcticn. Even 
including the islands of 'rnsmanhi. New Giiiiita and N'ew 
Zealand and the mimeious island-, that lie .--catttred over the 
va.st oisen exjvanscs of the Pacific Ocean. — a group often 
dc.scnbcd colicctiveh as the continent of Oceania — it is j>cr- 
hap.s the smallest continent The area of Australia proper, 
including Tasmania, is 3 million square miles, s c., four- 
fifths that of Europe. The coast-line i.s rem.arkable for its 
general compaclncs.s ; good harbours are, therefore, lacking, 
and to this has ivirtly been attrilmtcd the del.ay in Oficning 
up the interior. Certain outstanding fcature.s lelating to its 
position must I>c noted : tlic continent lies entirely in the 
Soullicnt Hemisphrr,' far aw.ay from all other continents ; 
the Tropic of Capricorn jiasscs through the northern third 
of the continent, so that wliile one-third of tlie territory lies 
in the Tropics, the .‘■outlicrn two-thirds is in tcmi>crate 
latitude.s And here we must guard against a possible mis- 
conception; althougli in the Southern Hemisphere, Australia 
does not lie at the fringe of the Antarctic Circle ; in a topsy- 
turvy world it would occupy the position of tlie Saliara 
Desert, and the island of Tasmania would very nearly touch 
tlie northern fringe of Spain, bccaiusc the jiositions occupied 
by them in tlie .Southern Hemisphere correspond to tliose 
of the Sahara and northern Spain in the other. Tiie longi- 
tude of 135°E. is the central meridian of this island continent. 
Tlie Commonwealth of Australia is almost coincident with 
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the Continent of Australia. The Commonwealth is a 
British Dominion 

Physical Features. — ^Topographically considered, 
Australia can be divided into three natural regions: 

(a) The Western Plateau Region, consisting of a 
vast mass of ancient metamorphic rocks. The average 
elevation of the plateau, however, is variously stated to be 
between 600 and 1,500 feet, or between 1,000 and 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. This huge block covers more than half the 
total area of the continent, sometimes descending direct into 
the sea, and at other times leaving marginal spaces foi 
narrow coastal plains. 



The Physical Regions of Australia 

(b) The Central Lowlands, formed by the Carpen- 
tmla Lozvhnds m the north. Lake Eyre Basin in the middle, 
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mtd Murray.Darling Basin in the south. Tiie Soutii 
Australian Highlands, coii'^isting of a series of hills running 
in a general north-south line, form .an internipiion m the 
somh-centm! ])l.ain'i of the Murray and Darling. To the 
west of the Highlands is the Rifl Valley of Australia. 

(c'l The Eastern Highlands, formed hy a senes of 
block mountains and i>ossibh* by sonic pre-Tertiary fold 
mountain ridges as well. The slojw of these mountains is 
from cast to west The wc.stcrn slopes fonn the great grass- 
land region of Australia, and the famous Darling Downs 
of Queensland arc onh a {iarl of this ini[yirtant region 
The whole range is known as the ‘Great Dividing Range’, 
although the difterem parts ha\c (Hffcrcnt names such as 
Aiislraliau Alps, Blue Mouale.tiis etc. Towards tlie south 
these ranges airve in a wcstcrl)- direction, tlirowing out 
parallel ranges to the south. In the northern part the ranges 
directly reach to the sen. while in the soiilhcrn part thev 
leave sjxicc for an e.'Urcmcly narrow hut very important 
coastal plaiti .Since the continental shelf upon wliicli the 
mainland of Australia stands is also the platform, gcologicallv, 
of the mounl,ainous island of Tasmania, it may he regarded 
as a detached mass of the E.astcrn Highlands ^ 

Australia is singuinrh deficient in large rivers. Those 
of the north co.ast like the Pilzroy, Roper, Mitchell, Flinders R,vcr.sand 
and Victoria arc all tropical ri\crs fed by the ]x;riodic.d Lakes, 
(monsoon) rains and ail of them lack a steady supply of 
-water. The principal river of the west coast is the Swan, 

200 miles long, at the mouth of Avhich stands the city of 
Perth. Idlest of the permanent ri\crs. however, arc in the 
east and south-east, the Trade Wind region of Australia, 

^Thc bbml of New Guinea to flic north of the m.iinl.md .il-io 
stands on the same continental shelf, which is separated by a deep 
sea line from tlic Asiatic shelf on the one liand and that of New 
Zcabntl on the other. Most of the East Indian islands bclonp to the 
Asiatic shelf 
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where the rainfall is hea\aest and where the rivers are fed 
by the melting snow of the Eastern Highlands The 
Fitcioy,^ Brisbane, Hawkesbtny, Hunter, Clarence and, 
above all, Murray and Darling are the principal rivers of 
this region The main stream of the Murray is 1,300 miles 
in length; rising in tlie south of the Eastern Highlands, it 
flows in a vest and north-west direction until deflected to 
the south by the Flinders Mountains lying ahead; after 
turning to tlie south it diains into the sea through Lake 
Alexandrina The source of the Darling is more than 
2,300 miles from the sea ; it drains into the Murray with its 
many affluents from a north-easterly direction Other 
important tributaries of the Murray are the Mun umbidgec 
and the Lachlan Several streams of Australia like tlie 
Diamanhna, the Cooper’s Creek and the Eyre’s Creek drain 
into Lake Eyre, in the heart of the Central Lowlands, but 
in the dry season these generally diy' leaving the lake 
basin an unhealthy swamp The surface of the Lake Eyre 
Basin is below sea-level. 

Geology and Minerals. — The underlying geological 
structure of Australia is, comparatively speaking, very simple, 
and the close correlation between its surface topography and 
geological structure is obvious The Western Plateau region 
is composed of ancient metamorphic (crystalline oi old, 
hardened sedimentary) rocks, resistant to denudation As 
ve have noted in an earlier chapter (p 9), the metalli- 
ferous minerals tend to be associated with these rocks The 
widespread occurrence of gold m the Western Plateau 
region is, therefore, not at all surprising ; the three important 
gold fields of this region are those at Kalgoorlie, Coolgardte 
and Cue (Murchison goldfield). Gold is plentiful in the 
eastern parts as well, since the Eastern Uplands, though 


There are two rivers of that name (Fitzroy) in Australia 
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iKrhapi, oi luoic jccent origin (prolwlily I’nia'oroic or 
Olinbnan &'/or Mt-.voric or prc-Tcrti‘ary ), arc aK» formed 
I'v crystalline or inctamorpliic and other liard ruck' Tlie 
famous pokittclds of PaUonsf and Penduto arc in this region. 

Otiicr importani metallic mineral arc copper ( Queensland. 

Tasmania. South Australi,a and Xcu South Wales), tin 
(Tasmania and the enstcin states i, silver ( Quccii'-land, 

Xcw South W.alcs, Tasimma), lead (Queensland. X’cw 
South Wales. Tasmania ) . 7inc ( Xcv South Wales) . 
wolfram (Queensland >. and iron (gencrallv distnhnfcd). 

Of all the iron deposits those of the famous hon Ktwh. a 
hill of iron ore in South .Australia, is the most imixirtant. 

Tile Centra! lands of the continent arc formed by young, 
soft, .sedimentary rocks ( p. ‘'>) of the jx->st*Tcrtiary or latci 
Cainzoic age (probably Miocene &/or Pliocene) Xon- Kon-mcialhc 
metallic minerals like coal and oil iisiially tend to he a.sso- ’ 
cialcd with >oufig. sedimentary rocks,’ and ihu.s on the 
fiank-s of the Eastern Highlands m the region of Queensland 
and X^cw Soutii Wales (Kcnr large depsit,s of coal. Tlie 
most inifiortant coal basin is near Xcrccostlc, X'cw South 
Wales But no oil has as yet been discovered in .Australia, Xo oil in 
anil considering the age of the rocks it secnis highly improb- •'hii/''ii/i i. 
able that oil will ever he found there The \oinig, soft 
locks, howe\er. nsimlly furnish a soil and a topograph) 
siiit.able for agriculture . hut nnforiunatcly the Australian 
lowlands are cliinatic.illy \cry <lry .as the Grc.al Dividing climate the 
Range efiectively cuts off the lain-bcanng Trade ^ 

from the e.ast. Yet this unfortunate state of things has been apHcuiuire^ 
compensated for to some c.xtent by the folds in the nndcr- 
ground rocks, enabling them to form basins containing 
water. i\rtesian wells can, therefore be bored for providing Artesian 
water for slicep and cattle, though not for cultivation as the Wells. 


‘Mineral oil ocems mostlj in the margin of Alpine fold nioimtains. 
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water is generally too saline for plants. Thus considerable 
parts of the drj' region of Australia have been transformed 
into large cattle-and sheep-rearing areas There is, how- 
ever, one great geological puzzle in Australia as to the 
future suppl}' of underground water: some are apprehensive 
of its exhaustion in no verj' remote future, while others 
believe in the constant renewal of the supply by the rain 
that sinks into the ground every year in other parts of the 
continent. 

Climate. — ^Australia is a topsy-turv'j- world, Ijdng south 
of the Equator, where it is niid-rvinter in July and blazing 
hot in Januarj-. The Tropic of Capricorn, we have seen. 



Raiktall in Australia 

passes through the heart of the continent So during the 
summer months (Nov.-Apnl) the sun shines vertically 
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aimo't o\cr tlie centre of the mainland, where the average Ccmlitions 
shade temperature soars as higli as ?<')’- F., and m 
parts well over 90^F. All over, the cnonnoits central terri- 
torj', and particular!) in the north-west coast, low pressure 
centres of varying barometrical gradient are formed accord- 
ingly. to which (he cool, rain-bearing winds flow from the 
Indian Ocean to the nortii and west. This is the N’orth-west 
Monsoon of Australia. The northern fringes of the north- 
western coastlands receive a good rainfall — sometime^, as 
much as dO" annually ; but it is progressively light towards 
the interior, tiic greater part of w'hich lies beyond tlic 
monsoon, al range. Nearly the whole of the cast coast lies in 
the belt of the South-east Trade Winds; but the Great 
Dividing Range cuts oil these winds, so that only the narrow 
coastal arca.s receive a good rainfall (*10") all the )car 
round. The va.st interior of the continent is thus c,xcecdingly 
dry at all seasons The east coast, especially the southern 
half of it, has a marine climate. The southern coast also 
raiiains dn,- during the hot season, because the passage of 
the westerlies (X. W. Anti-Trade Winds) shifts too far to 
the south to blow over the mainland, although they bring 
rain to Tasmania, Tlic southern fourth of Australia is, how- 
ever, not so hot during the summer months as the northern 
three-fourths, partly because of their relative distance from 
the Tropic of Capricorn and partly because of occasional 
cool winds from the Antarctic. As the sun moves farther 
and farther towards the Tropic of Cancer during the 
Australian winter (May-Oct.), the earth's thermal equator CondiUons 
begins to shift to the north, and because of the resulting fall 
in temperature over the greater part of the continent, high 
pressure centres are formed in the interior, particularly in 
the .south-east. But the northern fourth of the continent 
keeps relatively hot with an average temperature of 80®F. 

Obviously the heavy air over the heart of Australia will flow 
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towards the hotter north, and owing to the general northerly 
swing of the world’s wind systems during this season, the 
entire north actually comes under the influence of the S E 
Trade Winds winch blow, except m Queensland, from the 
dr\’’ interior. These dessicating winds bring no rain to the 
north The southern part at this season comes in the belt 
of the N. W. Anti-Trades, which thus bring winter rain 
to this region. This is, therefore, the Mediterranean region 
of Australia The rainfall is fairly good, varying, as it 
does, nonnalh' between 40" and 2 &' annually. Tasmania, 



The Climatic Regioxs of Australla 
always in the westerly wind belt (Anti-Trade belt), has 
rain all the 3'ear as do the east coast of the mainland owing 
to the Trade Winds from the Pacific. 
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Natural Vegetation. — Conihininir all thc'e (i.5ta \vc find 
that Austrafi.a c.an he divided into at fcavt jiv climatic regionv; gj.,. Natural 
(«) tlicrc i^, fir.'.t, the Trof'ical ClimUtr Repion in the north 
and nort!i-ca.«;t with a climate of tlie Sud.an tyjnr. Tiic coast.al 
areas arc generally fringed with mangrove .‘>\\'amj).s ; farther 
inland there are Monsoon fore>tf ( c\ crgrccii » , which tveii- 
ttially }xa>‘i into rich gras>.]ands or cavnnas tb) In the heart 
of the continent prevails the Hot Di'scil Chmotc with its 
chamaeristic spiny grass and scruh. ici The Mi'dilorraufau 
(Ibnatr prevails m the sontli, e^ju'ci.illy along the south- 
eastern and south-western coasts, where fine forests arc 
sometimes seen, idj South of the tropical grasslands and 
covering the greater }iart of the Murrav-Darlmg Basin 
occurs the Tnt:f crate Gratdand Chiuatr, in the wetter parts 
of this region tall trees arc found (c) Along the soutlicni 
half of the eastern seal>o.ird lies the region of the EastraUan 
Cliwafe, where the natural vegetation is citcalypt forest. 

The Ea.stralian tv*j)e of climate is closely similar to the China 
type, hut charactcrircd In milder wintci and rainfall at all 
seasons (i) The island of Tasmania has a Coo! Tonperate 
Oceanic Climate like that of the Britt'li Tsles 

The continent of Australia is believed to have iiccn 
isolated from the rest of the world long liefore any other 
land had thus been separated, and vj kas a characteristic Typical 
flora and fauna of its own Amongst the plants particularly 
characteristic are the several varieties of the eucalyptus tree; 
the ‘malice scrub’ covering vaist areas of the Desert Region 
is a stunted eucalyptus tree with small leaves that arc 
arranged vertically; in the wetter jwrts — csiiccially of tropi- 
cal Australia — on the contrary, excccdingh tall varieties of 
the eucalyptus plant, yielding very hard wood, not eatable 
by white ants, grow luxuriantly. In the Mediterranean 
regions tlic karri and jarrah forc.sts arc very inii>ortant, and 
on the Iiill slopes generally there are the fine blue gum/ 
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forests The ‘mulga’ is a stunted acacia plant, occurring 
extensively like the ‘mallee’ in the drj^ interior. The tail 
Kangaroo grass and \’arious other herbs like the salt bush, 
notable for their capacity' to stand long drought, are nutri- 
tious food for sheep. But tlie Austrahans have upset the 
balance of tlie plant ivorld by the introduction of the suc- 
culent prickly pear to provide fodder for sheep and cattle 
T in the drier parts ; this has now resulted in tlie im*asion of 
wetter regions by this wild plant. 

Animal Life. — But even still more characteristic are 
the animals of Australia. The several ■varieties of the 
Kangaroo, the platypus, the emu, tlie dingo and other 
animals and birds are unknown in an}- other continent. 
Some of these animals, partiailarl}' tlie kangaroo, )-ield furs 
of some value, but the i-alue is not sufficient — ^at least so 
we are told — to cover tlie loss they inflict by destro 3 dng 
grasslands and orchards The fact is that the barbarous 
colonists have almost wiped out the land mammals of 
Australia for obtaining the fur. Animals from Europe have 
now been introduced, especially the sheep and the rabbit 
There being no wild animals except the dingo to prey upon 
them, they have multiplied at an enormous rate And 
although the increase in number of tlie sheep has been 
salutarj- to Australia’s wool industry, the rabbits have grown 
to be a serious menace to pastures and orchards, and in 
Western Australia an enonnous wire fence, 2,000 miles long, 
has been put up to keep them out. This rabbit nuisance is 
an example of how the balance of the native animal life of 
a country is sometimes upset bj^ tlie introduction of foreign 
animals 

Primary Production. — ^Although Australia as n 
-n-hole is rich in minerals, primaiy production is a factor of 
major importance in tlie national economy of the Dominion 
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The leading agriculuira! products arc wheat and fruits. Wheat 
Tl'.crc arc tv-o major wheal belts — one occupying the south- 
westcni Mcdilcrrancan region ant] the o!l>cr c.xtending from 
the south-eastern Mediterranean region through the 
temperate grasslands (^^t^^ray-Darling Basin) to the eastern 
fringes of the wetter tropical lands. The highest couceiitra- 
lion of wlicat is, however, to be found in this second hell. 

\'arious tropical fnu'ts, including Ictiiana and (•mcaf'f'lc, 

welt as tlic tropica! ssipi:r~rafu\ arc largely grown in Kegions. 





'Queensland in the north-east, especially along the cast coast 
of that state. But more important from the jroint of vieu 
of national economy arc the Mediterranean fruit-growing 
regions of Victoria, South Australia and We.stern Australia. 
Deciduous fruits like (/caches, aprkols atid apples nrc groivn 
du'efly in the northern parts of the temperate grasslands, 
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wliile farther south are found citrus fruits and plants like 
oranges, lemons and the vine. Wine is produced from the 
vine, but does not form an important item of export; but 
peaches and apricots are exported, after drying and tinning; 
apples are also exported, chiefl}' from Victoria and Tasmania 
Besides agriculture, cattle farming and sheep rearing are 
very important. On the tropical glasslands of the north are 
kept a limited number of beef cattle; but of much more 
importance are the cattle lands of the south; dairy-farming 
is most extensivel}" carried on in ^Hetoria and the veil- 
watered south-east coastlands Australia’s leading export is 
wool; there are, we are told, no less than a hundred million 
sheep in the continent, and most of these are confined to 
the tivo great sheep-rearing belts of western and eastern 
Australia; the largest concentrations of sheep are in the 
temperate part of the continent and the soutli-eastern 
?>Iediterranean region ; in the west the sheep-rearing belt 
almost coincides with the south-western Mediterranean land, 
although lesser concentrations are to be found along the 
whole of the west coast 

Population. — The aboriginal Australians are allied to 
the pre-Dravidian races of Southeni India, the Vedda of 
Ceylon, the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula and a few other 
races of Oceania Whether they were ever very numerous 
we cannot positively say; but it is now definitely known 
that they came ver}^ near total extinction in the hands of 
the first white settlers from Europe. Their total number 
is now estimated at 60,000. Driven out of the more fertile, 
and well-watered regions, most of them now live in the 
north and west ‘as do also the 20,000 half-castes’ The 
earliest British settlers were convicts sentenced to penal 
sendtude for life; tlie first batch consisting of 850 men and 
women, mos% hardened criminals, arrived at Botany Bay, 
New South Wales, in 1788, and to them fell the task of 
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developing the icsourccs of the continent. No \>,ondcr tiinl 
the al'origjiio? should he crticlfy lumted down like game 
animals. Came the Naixilconic War.s and the Industna! 

Revolution with the consequent makadic^ of unemployment, 
food shortage, riot and what not, anrf the Government of 
Great Britain, eager to be relieved of the hungry niilhons, Lalwur 
{K'r.«uadcd them to emigrate to Ansttnlia and other part« of ^ 

the Empisc, The doxovery of gold in the eighties of tlic Avuraiia 
last century suhscqnontly led ton gold rush wliicli eventually f’ehev' 
culminated in c\tcn‘-ive settlement. The presein' {>optilation Tout 
is a little over 6 million with an avemgr density, in an 
area of 3 niiliion square miles, of only 2 to the square mile. 

Nearly all tlic settlers arc from tlic British Isles Turning iJiAntMilion 
to the distribution of [jopiilation we fmd that, more than^J^ uhtion 
half the total jxipiilatioii is concentrated in the capital cities ' 
such as Molhournc, Sydney, Perth, .Adelaide anrl Brisbane 
The density of population is nowhere high except in 
Victoria. The basin of (he Murray-Darling is fairly densely 
settled especially in the wetter South and East. This un- 
even distrihntioii of population is due to economic, political 
and physical factor,s. The central part of Australia is a 
desert and as such unfit for human habitation. The Northern 
territory is incapable of close settlement by the white racc.s 
due to climatic difficiiltic-s This part of Australia can he 
developed economically, if Asiatics are allowed to settle 
here. Rut the “'White Australia Poliey” of the Government 
of Australia as a result of which the introduction of all 
coloured laliour has been prohibited stands in the tvay. It 
is estimated that Northern territory, if developed, can 
support more tlian four time.s the population of Victoria 
But the average European settler sViil prefer to stay in the 
non-tropical parts of the continent, until the latter becomes 
so far saturated with population that the pressure to 
go elsewhere is much greater than at present. So the 

18 
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’Chances of the Northern territory being filled up by European 
immigrants is very remote. This region is likely to remain 
economically undeveloped for a long time to come for irant 
of labourers. 

Communications. — The surface of Australia is, on 
the whole, fairly level, consisting, as it does, of vast plateaus 
and extensive plains. Railway communication would, there- 
fore, be easy were it not for the Great Dividing Range which 
acts as the chief obstacle to communication with the interior 
Another difficulty standing in the way of establishing through 
communications is that different railway system^ already 
existing are on different gauges. These systems have been 
joined up actually, but through communication has not yet 
been established. Since the continent offers suitable con- , 
ditions for road-making, extensive highways and motor 
tracks are now being built all over the territory. Trans- 
continental airways have also been developed, and the 
continent is now connected with the vast outer world by 
means of trans-oceanic airways. The principal air services 
of Australia are the (a) Melbourne — ^Hobart Service, 
(i) Cootamundra — Charleville Service, (c) Perth — ^Adelaide 
Service, (p) Cloncurry — Normanton Sen-ice, and (f) Bris- 
bane — Danvin — Singapore Sendee which is connected with 
Imperial Ainvays to London. 

Foreign Trade. — ^Australia is a vast teriitory that is 
very thinly populated Naturally, therefore, enormous areas 
lie undeveloped It is still essentially a pastoral and agri- 
cultural count!-}', and the industries it has developed are 
mainly occupied witli the exploitation and utilisation of 
pastoral and agricultural produce Consequently, the export 
of Australia consists chiefly of its natural products and the 
bulk of the imports consists of manufactured articles. The 
■foreign trade of Australia may be studied from the following 
tables : ; 
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The Exports of Australia^ 


Percen tag e of Total Value 


Commodities 


1909-13 

192I-2S 

1931-35 

.Vool 

.. 

43 

42 

39 

iVlicat iS. Flour 


14 

24 


^fcat 

.. 

6 

4 

8 

Juttcr 

.. 

5 

7 

11 

iidcs £. Sb’ns 


6 

2 

3 

Callow 


2 

9 

— 

^ad 


2 

3 

— 

spelter 


3 

— 

— 

'ntit 


— 


4 

sugar 


— 

— 

2 

Jtherb 

, 

19 

16 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


The Imports of Australia' 


I Percentage of Total Value 


Commodities 

1909-13 

1921-25 

1931-35 

rcxtiles 

18 

22 

20 

Machincrj 

/ 

5 

6 

Iron & Steel 

8 

5 

4 

Other metals 

9 

3 


Paper 

2 

4 

4 

Chemicals 

3 

3 

S 

Sacks 

2 

3 

3 

Oils 

2 


, 

Timber 

3 

0 

2 

Tea 

2 

2 

3 

Spirits 

2 


— 

Cars 

— * 

6 

c 

Rubber 


2 

2 

Petrol 


4 


Tobacco . . 



2 


Other oils 

— 

— 

1 

Other food 



2 


Others 

42 

35 

oS 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


’ Compiled from Stamp, A Commercial Geography. 
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Island this backbone, known as the Eastern Mountains 
runs by the east coast, and in the South Island, where 
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lias Iwcn given the name of Soutliern Alps, it is near the 
\'cst coast. Bordering the Eastern jMoitrilains on the west 
and covering a large |inrt of the central region of the North 
Island is an extensive area of volcanic rocks. In the south- 
east of the South Island lies the Otago Plateau. Many of 
the i>caks of the Sonthern Alps arc over 10,000 feet above 
sea-level and arc always covered wjth snow. The two 
major plains of New Zealand arc the Canterbury Plains 
of the South Island and the Wellington Plains of the 
North Island ; to these may also he added the well-watered 
rolling country of the Auckland Peninsula. There arc 
mtnierous rivers in New Zealand, but most of them arc too 
rapid lor ijavigntion The Molyticii.i or Clutha is the 
largest liver of the South Island; but the chief navigable 
river, the il’ail-ato. is in tlic North Island. TJjc wliolc of 
the Dominion, except perhaps the extreme norlheni end, 
lies, like th British Isles, in the Westerly Wind Belt. But Q„„a{p 
New Zealand is nearer the Equator than the British Isles, 
and therefore, enjoys a wanner and sunnier climate. Unlike 
Australia. New Zealand never experiences drought. Wcyjaturaj' 
can distinguish six natural regions in New Zealand: Repens. 

(a) The Southern Alps Region, occupying llie 
western parts of the South Island Owing to abundant 
precipitation (over 70") the mountain.'; arc — unless, of 
course, too high— covered with thick forests, little exploited 
as yet Rainfall, however, is progressively less towards the 
cast. Mountain pastures lie scattered over the whole 
legion, cspeciallv in the drier parts to the north-east. 
\’ahia!)lc minerals such as gold, copper, coal and green- 
stone arc aUo found in this region; hut mining industries 
are still in the infant stage, 

(b) The South Island Grassland Region, covering 
not only the Otago Plateau and the Canterbury Plains, but 
also the Banks Peninsula in the east, 'and Dovvnland in the. 
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iiortii of the Plains ; the two small strips of coastal land at 
the northern end of the South Island may also be included 
in this region It is the chief seat of New Zealand’s pastoral 
and agricultural industries ; — even on the comparatively poor 
Otago Plateau sheep-rearing ahd agriculture are of prime 
importance. The climate being, on the uhole. similar to 
that of the British Isles, various English grasses have been 
introduced in this region and elsewhere for feeding the 
sheep Sheep are kept for both wool and mutton. The 
chi6f agricultural products of this region are oats and wheat, 
the fonner associated naturall 3 ''with the colder, poorer lands 
mainly of the Otago Plateau and the latter with the warmer, 
richer lands of tlie Canterburj' Plains and the small coastal 
strips 

(c) The Eastern Mountains Region of the North' 
Island Although the mountains here are lower, the whole 
region is topographically more varied The Eastern' Moun- 
tains, in contrast to the Soutliern Alps, lie in the drier side 
of the North Island. ' Unlike the latter, again, this region 
abounds in pastures suitable for sheep, and is anotlier 
important wool-and mutton-producing region of New 
Zealand 

(d) The Wellington Plains, to the south of the 
volcanic region, have a large concentration of sheep and a 
fairh' large niunber of cattle, and are among the chief 
dairying regions of the Dominion 

(e) The Volcanic Region, to the north of the 
W ellington Plain and east of the Eastern iMountains, occupies 
the heart of the North Island. Hot springs and geysers 
abound and there are man)' volcanoes, some still active but 
most of them now’ extinct The soil is poor and dry 
except in the south where small concentrations of sheep 
are seen 
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({) The Auckland Peninsula, to the noith of the 
\ okanic Region, occupies tiic northern parts of tlic North 
Island. This is the only 
TCgiou of New Zealand, 
except a few of the 
smaller Pacific islands, 
which has a wann 
climate akin to the 
Mediterranean type. The 
forested parts of the 
Pcnisula formerly yield- 
ed much Kauri-gum, 
prei^arcd from the re on 
of the Kauri trees 
These arc tlie only 
forests of New Zealand 
that have hccir thorough- 
ly exploited. Grass 
suitable for cattle natur- 
ally grows here, and it 
is, therefore, one of the 
principal dairy-farming regions of the Dominion. 
Mcditciraiiean fruits and plants like the vine, orange, 
and lemon aic also cultivated here; but wine is rarely 
distilled. Some mincial.s are found, chiefly gold. 

The total population of the Dominion is about a million p^opje 
and a half, the bulk of the population is of British descent, 
the aborigines, called the Maori, numbering some 70,000. 

These latter arc a tall, slenderly built, intelligent stock of 
the Polynesian races, and arc characterized by mcsaticc- 
phalic features generally. 

The capital of the Dominion is Wellington at theToumof 
southern end of the North Island on the Cook Strait which Zealand 
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reaches the city in the form of an inlet forming an 
excellent commodious harbour; its port is Port 
Nicholson. The total population of the city and its 
port, according to the census of 1935, is 148,000. West- 
port and Grey-mouth, on the north-western coast of the 
South Island, serve the coal areas of the Southern Alps 
Region Dunedin, on the east coast of the South 
Island, with a population of 89,000, is the port of 
the Otago Plateau. Christchurch, with its port of 
Lyttelton, is the chief cit}' of the Canterbuiy Plains; it has 
a population of 132,000 Nelson, at the head , of the 

Tasman Bay, serves the 
small sheltered vallej on 
the \\ est of the main 
mountain chain of the 
Southern Alps. Blen- 
heim similarly serves 
the valley on the east of 
that chain. Both the 
t o w 11 s — Nelson and 
Blenheim — he at the 
northern end of the 
South Island Auck- 
land, on a narroA' 
isthmus of the peninsula 
of that name, is, with a 
population of 223,000, 
the largest town of New 
Zealand, it is a ctaling- 
station for steamers 

New Zealand is essentially a pastoral and agricultural 
country, and its prospects of industnal development are still 
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very remote. Hot it bat., tor its sire, larjje iK>teiU!al watei- 
power resources, v.-hirli, if and when fully dcvclojx’d, would 
supply -1,750,000 Iiorsc-powcr; .at present, Iiowcrci, somc- 
tliinf,' like 950.000 h.p is bemcr utilised. The principal 
installations are the I..akc Coleridge station in the ncigh- 
bourliTOd of Christ-church, the W.aikato River Works near 
llamiiton and the Mangahoe installation near Wellington. 
Mote than 80 pc. of the cxjwrts of th.c country consists of 
the four principal its — wool, mutton, butter and cheese. 
.Alnnit three-quarters of the total exjwrt trade is witli groat 
Crit.ain, which, in it-, turn, supplies nenrh half the total 
imports of New Zealand. .\ preferential tnritT in favour of 
the I'liilcd Kingdom has been in force since 1903. The 
naiurt of the trade is unhalanccd, the exports being usually 


Exports of New Zealand* 



1 lVrrent.-!Cc of Total 

V.nhie 

Commodities 

j 1909-1.1 1 

1921-2.' 

10.11-35 

W'ool 

. r“ w r 

"20 ' " 

22 " 

Frozen Me.it 

21 

21 

25 

nutter & Cliec<c , 

. ' IS 

y> 

32 

Sheepskins 



2 

Tallow 

•• i •’ < 



Apncultur.il pro<iiicc 


— 

2 

Others . . 

• “ 1 


17 

Total 

. i 100 j 

100 

100 


Imports of New Zcaland- 


i 

I PcrcintaRe of Total 

Value 

i 

j 1924 1 IQ26-30 i 

1931-35 

Foodsliifis . . . . 1 

i ,. 12 2 i 

14-6 

Raw Materials . . . . 1 

I4-.1 1 

15-4 

Manufactures . , . . | 

^ f 

, f 

09 •! 


’Compileti from Stisnip, .‘I Comma cial GcogrofUy, p. 287. 
^ Compiled from OiisIiolmV Ilandhoaf', p. 824. 
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in excess of imports. This is explained by the fact that 
while the exports consist almost solely of raw materials of 
lesser \-aIue. tlie bulk of the imports consists of manufactured 
goods of high \-aIue. 

The principal foodstuffs are sugar, tea and fntits: 
principal raw materials, tobacco and cigars, petroleum and 
oils and fertilisers; chief manufactures are textiles (cotton, 
wool and silk goods), apparel, cars, machiner}', paper and 
books, iron and steel, rubber tjTes and tubes, and chemicals 
and drugs 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

NEW GUINEA, with an area of nearly 300,000 sq. 
miles, is the. second largest island in tlie world after 
Australia. Its western portion, comprising about one-half 
of tlie total area, is in Dutch hands, Tlie soutliem por- 
tion of tile eastern half, togetlier with the Louisiade 
Archipelago, is a British Crown Colon}' now officially 
known as tlie ‘Territory of Papua’ and administered by die 
Commonwealth of Australia. The north-eastern portion, 
known officiallv as New Guinea, was fomierh' in German 
hands, but has been placed under tlie control of Australia 
by a mandate of tlie League of Nations. The whole island 
lies in the Equatorial region and receives abundant rain- 
fall. yith the result tliat the lowlands are covered witli hot 
wet evergreen forests. The interior is a tableland and the 
narrow south-eastern extremities are traversed by mountain 
chains — the Ozven Sfanhy Ran^c — arising to altitudes of 
13,000 feet and more in some places. The tableland of the 
interior, mudi of which still remains unexplored, is said to 
be covered with dense tropical grasslands. The Fly and the 
Sep!k are the Uto great navigable rivers, ser^-ing as natural 
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highways to the interior. The chief agricuUnral products of 
the island are bananas, j^ams, sugar-cane, cocoanuts, taro Puxluciun 
and .•'Omc tobacco. Sonic niincrnhs arc found, notable gold. Trade 
T!ic trade is .snia)! ; tlic chief c.\'f>orts arc copra, gold, rubber, 
trepang atid pearl-shell. The gold is alluvial aud worked 
hy Eurofican.s. main!} in the Louistade Archipelago Port 
Moresby, the capital and {>ort of P.ipua, has regular ocean 
coniimuiication with Australia. The nntivc,s hdoiig to what 
for waul of a better aud more precise term i.s called the 
Melanesian race 'flaw arc, despite racial intermixture, 
hasic.nlly of Negrito descent, usually short, dark, and loug- 
hraded, and pcrliajis of an indolent disjxisilioii. The great pf 

obstacles to the cUwclopmcnt of the island arc its climate dcvctopmcni 
and the scarcity of laKiurer^. to whicii we must add the 
not alwass iianiumioiis mterest.s of the Dutcii, Gennan and 
British plantcr.s OthcriMsc the island offers opjiortiinitie.s 
for dcvc'opmcnt as much a.s Ceylon .and J.amaica.’ 

MELANESIA, meaning T.skands of the Blacks’, is -i 
namc given to several groups of small islands lying to the prongs 
east and soutli-east of New Guiuea. These arc grouped 
under the names cif Bismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia, 

Solomon Islands. New Hebrides &c. Mo.st of these 
islands arc of volcanic origin and bordered by coral reefs ; q, ^ 
the general nature of the surface relief is characterized by A'amra! 
the pre.scnce of mountains. The climate is of the Equatorial froduci-- 
tvpc, hut much tempered by oceanic influences. The natural 
products however, arc more of a tropical nature than 
equatorial, represented in the main by bananas, yams, 
cocoanuts, sugar and cotton. Some minerals are found, 
notalily nickel in New Caledonia.^ The natives belong to 

^ Cln*:holin , . 

'The two chief ‘^ourcc’; of the world's nickel nre Ontario in 
Canada, suppbioB about -}< of tbc total, and New Gilcdonia which 
^upphe; the hulk of the remainder. 
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the Papuan stock and are said to practise cannibalism and 
head-hunting; but tlie fact seems to be that they are . 
primarily an agricultural folk who occasionally resort to 
food-gathering and hunting in order to supplement their, 
meagre rations. Even these remote islands, on the other 
hands, now bear ample witness to the greater ‘cannibalism’ 
of Europe. The Bismarck Arcliipelago was formerly in 
German hands; now it is under British ‘protection’. New 
Caledonia is French. Solomon Islands were, before the last 
War, partly German and partly British ; now they are wholly 
in British hands The New Hebrides are under the ‘joint 
protection’ of France and Britain. Melanesia comprises 
TOrious other groups of islands, too numerous to mention; 
of these the Loyalty Islands belong to France ; the Admiralty 
Islands, together with the islands of New Britain and New 
Ireland, actually form parts of what was formerly kmown 
as the Bismark Archipelago; the islands of the Solomon 
group, which were formerly under Germany, are now 
administered by the Australian Commonwealth, while the 
original British possessions in that group are administered 
hj' Great Britain. Noumea, in New Caledonia, is a port 
of call on tlie route to Australia 

POLYNESIA, meaning ‘many islands’, is the general 
name given to tlie innumerable islands of tlie Pacific not 
grouped under the term, Melanesia. These are either of 
volcanic origin or of coral formation. Nearl}’ all of than 
are located within tlie tropics and have abundant rainfall 
They are — most of them — covered with dense tropical 
vegetation, and theii chief agricultural products are yams, 
cocoanuts and breadfruit. The principal export is copra. 
-Some minerals are found, notably phosphates. The natives 
belong to the socalled Polynesian race (or races?), of whidi 
there are two main stocks ; the one stock, akin to ‘the more 
European-looking Maori’, is tall and slender and charac- 
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teuVcd by long head, oj^en eyes, light skin, thin lips and 
narrow hut high nose; the other stock is shorter, darker, 
relatively course-featured and slightly bmchycephalic or 
inesalicephalic Most of these islands, especially the larger 
Crown Colony of Great Britain. The total area of the group 
is over 7,000 sq. miles, and the total population of nearly 
200,000 consists, besides the natives, of a few thousand 
Europeans. Indians and. of course, half-breeds. The chief 
products arc cocoanuls, sugar, bananas, rice, pineapple 
and cotton. A bn.sk trade has grown up. Suva, in the 
island of V»i Le\ n, is the capital and chief port with a fine 
harbour protected h\ coral reefs Levuka, in another 
island, is also a coiisiderahlc |>orl with a fine natural harbour. 
Tlie island of Nauru ^^as fonnerly German; it is now ad- 
inhn’slcrcci jointi) by Great Britain, Australia and New 
yJcaland according to the League mandate. Tlic Tonga or 
Friendly Islands arc a British protectoiate. The Society 
Islands, of u incli tlie island of Tahiti is the most important, 
llic Low Islands and the Marquesas group arc under 
I'rench protection. The Marshall, Caroline, Pelcw, 
Marianne or Ladrone Islands were formerly ruled by Japan 
according to the League mandate.' The Ocean island and the 
Gilbert arul the Ellice groups arc ruled by Great Britain as 
and the Ellice groups are ruled by Great Britain as 
piotectoratcs The Cook or Hervey Inlands now form 
a pan of the Douuuiou of New Zealand. The Fanning 
and Christmas Island-s a.s well a.s the Penrhyn Island 
fformerlv Gernuin) are also British. The Samoan or 
Navigator Islands and the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands are owned by the U, S. A. Tlie total area of the 
Hawaiian Islands is 6,500 sq. miles ; the population of nearly 


’ Tiic island of Guam belonging to the Mariane grou)), however, 
belongs to the U. S A. 
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385, OCX) consists of •v’arious peoples — ^Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Filipinos, Americans and the natives. Of 
these various peoples the Japanese alone constitute nearly 
40 per cent, while the natives and half-breeds constitute 
only 6 and 9 per cent respectively The whole group is 
verj' mountainous ; but tlie climate is pleasant. The principal 
agricultural products are similar to those of the Fiji Islands. 
Sugar and pineapples are the chief items of export. The 
bulk of the trade is naturally with the U S A , of whicli the 
Hawaiian Islands are now regarded as a territory, and thus 
share the fonner’s customs tariff The chief imports, 
almost wholly from the U. S. A , are wheat, flour and 
pork. The irnports are free of duty. 

STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Describe carefully, witli the aid of sketch maps, the distribution 
of sheep in (North America), Australia, and New Zealand Under 
what conditions does this animal thrive best? (C U, B Com ’29) 

2 Describe the principal industries of Australia, including 
agriculture. (C U., Inter. ’40). 

3. Give an explanatory account of the distribution of population 
in Australia. (C U, Inter. ’29). 

4 Why does not Australia, which is a large producer of wool, 
develop extensive woollen manufactures’ (C. U. ’35) 

5. Discuss the development of east and west coasts of Australia 
and show how far the mfluence of climate is responsible for .such 
development (C U, Inter. ’28, ’41). 

6 What are the principal exports from Australia and Nen 
Zealand? Discuss the possibilities of increased exchange between 
tliese countries and India (C U., B Com ’36) 

7. Compare New Zealand with Great - Britain in respect of 
(a) Geographical situation (b) Superficial configuration (c) climate 
(d) products and (c) density of population (C U Inter. ’29, ’43) 

8 “Isolation and a small population have been potent forces in 
retarding the development of Australia’’.— Discuss (I 1. B ’42). 


Chisholm’s Handbook, p 830. 
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THE AMERICAS. 

THE NEW WORLD 
North America 

Position and Size, — North Amen’ea lias an area of 
.about 8 million sq. miles, Its position i.s best defined by Area, 
three lines of latitude and longitude: the Arctic Circle 
Tims through the north of the continent across Alaska 
and Greenland; the Tropic of Cancer cuts through the Position, 
southern tip of California and the middle of Mct<ico; and 
the longitude of 100®W., passc.s through the heart of the 
continent from north to .south TJie coastline is longer 
relatively to area than that of cither Africa or Asia, 

Physical Features. — North America falls into three 
broad physical divisions: (a) T/ir Rocky Mouutam System Rocky 
of the west is constituted by a series of Alpine fold moun- ^foiintau 
lams and intervening plateaus In the north there is the 
'Coast Range bordering the narrow and broken coastal 
■plains; then there is the Selkirk Range, and in between 
the two arc a number of small plateaus. Further east 
is the Rocky Mountains. Between the Coast Range and 
the Rocky is the Plateau of Yukon. In the middle 
region of the System is the Coast Range bordering the 
Pacific Ocean; then there is the Cascade Range and 
the Sierra Nevada; and farther cast is the main mountain 
chain of the Rocky. The Plateau of Columbia and the 
Colorado Plateau lie in the intervening space. Farther Centra! 
south lies the Plateau of Mexico, (b) The Central Plains PI®'"®- 

19 
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of North America are constituted by tlie lowlands round the 
Hudson Bay in the north, the lowlands round the Gulf of 
Mexico in the south, and in the west by the gradually rising 
plains adjoining the Rockies, (c) The Eastern Highland 



are constituted by the Appalachian System of Mountains 
and the Plateau of Greenland and the Laurentian Plateau 
(or Plateau of Labrador). 

Geology and Minerals. — ^The Rockj* Mountain 
System is formed by Alpine fold ranges and plateaus of 
ancient rock formation. Naturally therefore it is associated 
in places .with various minerals such as gold in the Yukon, 
silver in Mexico, and a variety of- minerals in the United 
States. Oilfields- also occur on the flanks of the mountain 
chains The great ‘Canadian Shield’ is a mass of ancient 
crystalline rocks, in many places highly mineralised ; and 
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SO a large number of minerals such as iron, copper, silver, 
gold, cobalt, and nickel arc found in tliat region also. 

The Appalacliian l^Iountains are also formed of ancient 
rocks, and on the western side of them he the richest know n 
coalfields itt the world. Important oilfields also occur on 
the flanks of the Appalachians. 

Climate. — ^The warm North Pacific Drift flows along Tcmper.i- 
the west coast of North America, keeping it wann. The 
west coast is also under the influence of tlie warm, moist Wmds 
Westerly Winds (S. W. Anti-Trades); but the Rockies 
act as an effective barrier and prevent them blowing inland. 

The heart of the continent is. however, open to Arctic 
influences in winter. The climate of the interior is con- 
tinental The soutli-castern parts of the continent are 
under the influence of the N. E. Trade Winds. Rainfall is 
rather lieavy on tlie northcni jiart of the west coast and Rainfall, 
the Pacific slopes of the Rockies, since the region lies m 
tlie Westerly Wind Belt, and therefore has rain all tlie 
year round. So also docs the eastern sea-board, which is 
under the influence of the N. E. Trades. But in the interior 
precipitation occiip mainly in summer; while the eastern ~ 
half of this region has a fair share of rain, the western half 
is c.xcecdingly arid. A ^mall part of the west coast, 
however, has winter rain 

THE STATES OF N. AMERICA 
CANADA 

Canada is a British Dominion. It is over 3 ^ Area and 

sq. miles m area and has a population of about 10,4000,000. Population 
It stretches from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the 
boundary of the U. S. A., on the south, and from the Pacific . . 

.shores on the west to the Atlantic shores on the east. Thus 
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the whole temtorj^ is entirely outside the tropics,- and in 
this Canada offers a sharp contrast to Australia, another 
British Dominion. It readily falls into the three broad 
physical divisions enumerated above: there is the Rociy 
Mountain System in the west; farther inland is the great 
Central Plains; and in the east are the Eastern Highlands. 
(a) The Rocky Mountain System roughly coincides with 
the province of British Columbia The whole region is , 
mountainous ; the coastal areas are often deeply horded and 
separated by narrow straits. Of the numerous islands that 
lie in this region Vancouver is the largest. It is a region 
of the S. W. Anti-Trades, and thus receives abundant rain- 
fall; but the distribution of rainfall is < governed b}' topo- 
graphy with the result that while the exposed mountains 
receive an abundant supply of moisture, the sheltered 
plateaus and valleys he in their rain-shadow’. The warm 
North Pacific drift flows by the coast keeping it warm. 
The mountains are often covered wdth coniferous forests 
yielding good qualitj* pine, fir and cedar. Lumbering is, 
therefore, an important industry in this region. 

- (b) The Central Plains roughly comcide with the 

three Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. In the north only there is an area of lowland 
round Hudson Bay. The Central Plains are for the most 
part, neither flat nor low-ljdng. But the surface is smooth 
and the land rises very gently and gradually towards the 
west. The height is nowhere less than 500 ft. and in most 
places over 1,000 ft. 

(c) The Eastern Highlands are much lower than 
the ^western mountains. They fall into two parts, the 
Canad^V shield and the Northern Appalachians of the 
Maritime Provinces, separated by the estuary and the low- 
y’^nds of the St. Lawrence. ^ 
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Tiie Canadian shield, mth an area of nearly 2 million 
sq. miles, occupies more than half the total area of Canada. 
The greater part of the shield is composed of ancient crys- 
talline rocks. The greatest height is found in N. W. 
Labrador, -where it rises to over 6,000 ft. The surface of 
the shield is very rugged. The St. Lawrence Valley which 
separates the Canadian shield from the Maritime provinces 
is a long, flat-floored, narrow depression. The Applachian 
mountains of the Maritime provinces consist of a series of 
p.irallcl ranges separated by wide valleys. 

Climate. — The climate of Canada is controlled by 
its latitude, its size and its relief. The vhole of the country 
falls within the cool temjjcrate belt. In the north it ha« 
sub-Arctic and Arctic conditions. Except thq Western 
.coast al areas, the winter over the whole of Canada is. both 
long and severe and the seasonal range of temperature is 
verj- great. The west coast has a cool temperate western 
marginal tj'pe of cnmate,~wtir minfair"af~all 's«rsons"and 
moderate temperatures. The rain is caused by the westerly 
m’nds. Alt hough .thcjainfall on the Coas tal Ranges is over 
SO^nches a year, thc avcnigc annual rainfaHTs’lSO inches 
TKe'wann North Paabc Drift, keeps the climate equable 
East of the Rockies the climate becomes markedly continental 
in character. While the Rockies effectively shut off the' 
moderating influence of the sea, there are no mountain 
ranges on the north to obstruct the chilly Arctic wn'nds from 
entering the land. The w inter s in ce ntral Canada are very 
cold while sum mers ar e warm. The heat of summer is 
greater in the__South. In^wlnter the temperature for the 
coldest 'mOTth falls upto 0^,and the ground remains frozen . 
for at least one mmith each year. Rainfall in Central / 
Canada is very light decreasing from about 25 inches a yenrj 
in the cast to about 12 inches a year in the south-west of ! 
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Alberta. !Most of it comes in the summer and the inter 
is dry. The climate in eastern Canada is less extreme 
than that of Central Canada. But the St. Lawrence remains 
frozen for at least six months in one year. This is due 
mainly to the fact that winds blow off-shore during udnter 
from the frozen interior of the country. M oreover , _the_ 
cold Labrador Current flows southwards past the St 
Lawrenc^from Da^s^traiC The eastern and^southern 
coasts of Nova Scotia and^ New Brunswick remain ice-free 
even during the coldest months The rainfall is uniform 
and moderate at all seasons (average 50 inches a }'ear). 

• Agriculture. — ^It is easily the most important industry 
of Canada^ - Agricultural products form almost 40 per cent 
of the total exports. The vast stretches of fertile soil in the 
prairie lands and the climatic conditions are highly suitable 
to the growth of cereals (edible grain). 

AVheat is the most important crop' of Canada Though 
occupying the sixth place in the production of w'heat, 
Canada is now’ definitely the largest exporter of the com- 
modity of the world. "WTieat is growm here in two I’arieties — 
“Winter Wheat” and “Spring Wheat”. Winter wheat is sown 
in autumn and reaped the following summer. It has larger 
yield per acre tlian the other variety, whicli is sown in the 
spring and han'ested in autumn Spring wheat is grown 
mainly in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. . Ontario, British Columbia and parts of 
Alberta gro^ys winter wheat. The one great defect in the 
areas of wdieat production in Canada is the occurrence of 
droughts from ^time to time. 

The second most important crop of Canada — Oats are 
grown in Saskatchewan, Ontario, Alberta, Quebec and 
Manitoba T^ey occupy half the acreage under wheat and 
are grown mainly as cattle fodder but are used also for 
breakfast foods. 
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Barley is g^rown mainly in the wheat-growing provinces 
and maize is almost solely confined to Southern Ontario. 

Other minor crops are fla.v grown in Saskatchewan 
mainly for its seed, sugar-beet in Alberta and Ontario and 
tobacco in tlie Lake Peninsula 



Fruit growing is also an important industry in Canada 
where the Lake Peninsula of Ontario (I)ang in the same 
latitude of bl'dflhern Spain and Italy) grow apples, pears, 
plums, peaclies, apricots, grapes and many small fnn'ts. 
British Columbia has many sheltered valleys, and fniit- 
farming is becoming increasingly important. 

Fishing is one of the leading commercial industries of 
Canada. Canada’s fisheries which arc regarded as the third 
most important in the world, fall into three divisions 
{!) The Atlantic fisheries. (2) The Pacific fisheries. 
(3) The Lake fisheries 
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cliewan. There is an abundant supply of fine grass wi)icb 
provides food for the cattle all the year round. 

In the Etistcrn pronnccs of Ontario and Quebec, cattle Dairy 
are reared in large number for the dairy produce. c.spccially 
chce.ee and butter, which are important cx'ports. Here the 
iw.stttrcs are richer than the Prairies; but there is one 
difncaJri, that the winter being cold the cattle is to he 
housed. 

Ontario and Quebec rear about 60 ]>cr cent., of Canada’s 
siieep, tliough sbeej) rearing i.s not a large-scale industry in Sheep, 
tbe country owing to the se\cnty of cold in winter. 

Mining. — Canada i*- rich in minerals, both useful 
and precious, But the development of these resources is Jfmcrals. 
not yet satisfactory. The dc\elopmcnt of these resources 
is chiefly dependent on transportation facilities, but is also 
influenced by economic considerations For c.vample, it is 
cheaper for Ontario and Quebec to import coal via the 
great lakes from the U. S. A., than to obtain it from the 
mines of the colintr}-. Canada ranks second in the pro- 
duction of gold, among the countries of the world. It is 
one of the few countries in the world where the output 
of gold is increasing. Tlic chief gold-])roducing areas arc 
Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec and the Yukon. No\a 
Scotia has some gold hut it is not very important. Copper 
is mainly obtained from British Columbia, producing more 
than 50 per cent., of the total Canadian output. There are 
also large deposits in Ontario and western Qucliec. It is often 
found associated with gold Silver is found in British 
Columbia and Ontario. The Dominion stands first in the 
world as a producer of asbestos and nidcel. Nickel output 
is obtained almost entirely from the Sudbury' District of 
Ontario. 90 per cent., of the total world supply of the 
mineral is from Canada, and it akso contributes 95 per cent.,. 
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-to the -world supply of asbestos, which is entirely mined in 
S W. Quebec Lead and Zinc are obtained chiefly from 
British Columbia and deposits also exist in Manitoba and 
Ontario. , ' 

Canada is well provided ivith useful minerals of which 
Coal is the most important. It is chiefly found in (1) Nova 
Scotia and New Brimswick, (2) Alberta, (3) British 
Columbia, (4) Vancouver Island Potential fields also exisi 
in Saskatchewan, the Yukon and New Brunswick. The Coa 
fields of Nova Scotia, which furnish about 40 per cent., o 
the Canadian output, are associated with valuable deposit: 
of Iron. The coal of this place is of excellent quality an( 
much of it is exported to U. S. A , and Newfoundland 
Iron ore is obtained from Texada Island, Ontario,’ Albeit 
and Saskatchewan besides Nova Scotia. 

Petroleum is found in small quantities in Albert? 
Ontario and New Brunswick. The output is increasing i: 
Alberta and Petroleum is also being exploited in the lo\ 
Mackenzie valle)' of the far North. 

The other minerals of minor importance in Canada ar 
Platinum and Radium. 

Industries. — Want of capital- and smallness o 
markets due to sparsity of population, and the great attrac 
lion of the food producing industries 'retarded the growtl 
■of manufacture in Canada in the pre-war . days. In mor 
recent years, however, the dominion has ’made rapid' pro 
gress m the development of manufacturing industries on ; 
large-scale, assisted bj^ her abundant power supply in the 
form ot coal and water-power and the expansion of her 
extensive railway sv’stem To-day Canada • is the leading 
manufacturing countrj' of the British Empire over-seas 
although still her chief industries are flour-milling, meat- 
packing, dairjdng, fruit-preservdng, fish-canning, sugar- 
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refining etc.. A\iiicii are nothing hut elaboration of food 
products. Winnipeg is the flour-milling centre. Toronto, 
on Lake Ontario is also a great centre. 

Next to the food-producing industries conic those 
indu.'^tries which utilise wood and wood products. Canada 
is now the greatest manufacturer of newsprint in the 
world. The abundance of timber has given rise to the 
industry of saw-milling at numerous waterfalls Ottawa 
and Hull are the important paper-making and .saw-milling 
centres. 

i\ramifacture of leather, cotton and woollen goods and 
constniction of Iron and Steel goods arc now growing in 
importance, Quebec and Montreal in Quebec are the most 
important industrial centres Large Iron Work,s have been 
established at Ssdney in Cape Breton Island, Pictoto at 
Xova Scotia and New Glasgow where local iron is smelted 
with local coal. Steel as well as Iron is now manufactured 
at the Sault Sainte Marie falls in Ontario, and at Hamilton 
and Midland. The manufacture of Motor cars and parts. 

Pailway plants and agricultural macliinery are also becoming 
very important. Canada is also fast developing its Ship- 
building and Aviation industries 

Communication System. — Of the waterways of 
Canada, the most important is that afforded by the St. 
1,/iwrence and the Great Lakes. The St. Lawrence has Waterwaj 
been dredged until it now ,has a minimum depth of 30 ft. 

With the help of several canals, of which the most important 
are the New Wellard Canal, berivecn Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, and the Sault Sainte Marie — commonly known as 
the Soo Oinal, between lakes Haron and Superior, naviga- 
tion is possible upto Port Arthur. Between 'Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, navigation is restricted to boats only, the 
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depth being near about 14 ft. only. There is a project 
under consideration for opening a deep sea watenva}- from 
ilontreal to the Great Lakes. The St. Lawrence system 
pro\ndes more than 2000 miles of waterways to Canada 
This river, despite its importance, has several drawbacks, 
such as the freezing of the estuarv' in winter months, the 
great force of the current, presence of rapids and the 
frequency of fog, etc. The other rivers, namely the 
Mackenzie, the Nelson — Saskatchewan, the Red river of 
the 'North etc., are navigable but as most of them freeze in 
winter and the depth not being very great, they are of 
local importance onh*. The other lakes of Canada namely 
'\^’■^nnipeg, Athabask-a, Great Slave and Great Bear may 
increase in importance with the opening up of the Northern 
Land. 

The economic growth of Canada is to a great extent 
the result of the development of the railway system. The 
railways of Canada \vith the exception of the Camdiav 
Pacific are owned hj- the Government. This railway is the 
longest in Canada (3500 miles) and joins the Atlantic 
Coasts of Canada with its Pacific Coast. The line runs from 
Halifax and St. John to Montreal. From Montreal it goes 
to A\'innipeg, the great wheat centre of Canada. From 
Winnipeg, it reaches Medicine Hat in the roddes. Hearing 
Medicine Hat. the line goes through Kicking Horse Pass 
and ends in Vancouver. ,The Canadian National Railway 
forms a trans-continental route from Halifax to Prince 
Rupert, entirely witliin the Canadian territor}-. From 
Halifax it goes to Winnipeg ria Quebec and thence to 
Edmonton which is rapidty becoming a railway 'centre. 
From Edmonton 'the line crosses the roddes by the Ydlow- 
head pass and runs down the Skeena valley to Prince Rupert, 
where a large port has been established on one of the best 
natural harbours of the Pacific Coast. 
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The main line of tlie Canadian Northern Railwav 
starts from Montreal and goes by \ray of Ottawa to Port 
Arthur. From there it runs to Winnipeg, entering the 
U. S. A., for a short distance and from Winnipeg to 
Edmonton. It then strikes across the Yellow liead I’ass 
and turns South and goes to Vancouver via Thompson and 
Fraser valleys. This line carries the grain traffic of Canada. 

Tlic innumerable branch lines have played a large part 
in opening up the agricultural arc.as of the West. Raihv.ays 
also cross the artificial frontier between Canada and the 
U. S. A., and thus link up the two systems. The project 
of j'oining Prince Albert and Port Churchill, Hudson Bay, 

Avill also be helpful to Canada’s agriculture 

Trade and Commerce, — The principal exports of 
Canada are wheat, woodjiulp .and paper, timber, nickel, 
motor cars, cooper, fish, fruits, etc. The U. S. A , and the Exports. 
United Kingdom take between them over 75 per cent, of 
Canadian cxjxirts. The imjKirts are more diverse than 
exports. The chief commodities imported arc petroleum, imports, 
coal, iron and steel, sugar, electrical apparatus, cotton and 
woollen goods, automobile jxirts, machinery, etc. Over 
four-fifths of the imports are from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The U. S. A., supplies alone 67 per 
cent , of the imports. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The United States of America extends from Position 
the Canadian borders on the north to the Mexican E'^tcnt 
borders on the soutli, and from the Pacific coast on the 
west to the Atlantic coast on the cast. It includes 48 states, 
and holds sway over Alaska, the Philippine Islands and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The whole territory of the union has 
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cover about 14 per cent, of the entire land surface, and a 
little over 5 per cent is classed as scrubland. But strangely 
enough the United States is now largely dependent on 
foreign supplies of wood-pulp and paper. These are obtained 
mainly from Canada. 

Geology and Minerals. — ^The Rocky Mountain System 
is composed of folded rocks of all ages. The Appalachian 
mountains are formed of ancient rocks. A part of the 
Laurentian shield is found in the north near the Canadian 
border. With the exception of the above portion, the whole 
of the Central Plains consists of sedimentary^ rocks but 
slightly folded. The Western Mountain System consists of 
a highly folded complex rocks of varying ages. 

Minerals of various kinds, especially those of industrial 
importance, are found in abundance. The U. S. A., is more 
than self-sufficient in coal, iron and petroleum. It leads 
the world in the production of copper, lead and zinc.' 
Valuable metals like gold and silver are found in large 
quantity. In 1929 the total value of minerals raised was 
estimated at 5,8/8,000.000 Dollars ^ 

Coal — About one-third of the total annual coal pro- 
duction of the world is raised from the U. S. A ilore 
than half her coal is obtained ’ from the Appalachian coal- 
field, which lies in the eastern part of the countrj'. It 
extends from Pennsylvania, through western Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee Into Alabama The coal is easily 
worked. Good quality anthracite is found in E. Pennsyk 
vania. The remainder of the Appalachian coal is bitu- 
minous. In the middle#west there. are two fields, one m 
Illinois, Indiana and west Kentucky and the other stretching 
from Iowa to Arkansas There are also small fields m 
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Micliignn. Colorado, Wyoming-. California and in fhc 
western part of the GnU icj^ion in the south-east. About' 

' per cent of the coal raised is consumed within Die country. 

Iroi is most abundant in the states of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Alaliani.i. The total output of iron-ore from 
the U. S. A is now aimut a third of that of the whole world 
Tiic ore horn fhc I^ilcc region is shipped vh the Great 
l-ahes, to fhc heavy industrial area within the Chictigo- 
Buffaio-Pittsburgh triangle The presence of iron and coal jron ore. 
in close proximity in Alaliania, has led to the development 
of an imjxirtant iron and steel industry around and near 
Birmingham. 

on — ^Thc U. S A is hy far the most important iwoduccr' 
of mineral oil with a steady output of nearly tivo-tlurds of ytincral 
the world’s total Of the huge output about 70 per cent' 
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comes from the three slates of Oklahoma (25 per cent), 
California (24 per cent) and Texas (21 per cent). Otiier, 
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important' centios in order of production are Kansas, 
Louisiana, Wyoming, Illinois, and Kentucky. At one time 
the Appalachian fields supplied a huge quantity of oil but 
the production at present is insignificant Despite huge 
home consumption, the U- S. A., exports large quantities 
of petroleum and petroleum products. 

Copper — The United States is the leading producer of 
copper nith about 60 per cent of the world’s output per 
, annum to its credit It is found mainly m the Laurentian 
locks of Michigan and in Arizona, Montana, Utah, Nevada 
and California. 

Gold — ^It is found mainly in Alaska, California, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Arizona and Nevada. The 
U- S. A , is one of the leading gold-producing countries of 
the world and the production has increased recently after 
a decline. 



The IvIetax-uferous Mikerms of the Uxiteo ' States 
Silver - — ^The U. S. A., ranks second among the silver- 
producing countries of tlie world. The chief centres "are 
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Utali, Idaho, Montana, Mew Mexico, AnVona, Colorado 
and Kerada. 

Lcctd — Hit I S A , ranks ainonfj tlic lead- ke.irf. 
prodiidnij tountn’es of the world The tinrinal annual pro- 
duction is onc-thiid of the world’s total output, Tiic 
prineijjal areas of production arc the Jophn district of 
Missouri, Idaho and Kansas, whilst laige quantities are 
produced alotij^side silver in Utah, 

Zwc — Tile U S. A . \>ioducc.s over 40 pei cent of the zme, 
world’s supply of rinc, the pnnci|wl areas of production 
lieing the Joplin district in Missouri, Franklin Furnace 
fMcw Jersey) and Montana 

0/Ju'r Mctah include Aluminium (mined in Arkansas), Odicr 
J’iatinuin, Antimoin and Mercury A ranet_) of precious 
stones is also found. 

Amon^ the non-inetallic minerals salt (Michigan, 

New' York, Ohio, California and Utahj, .stilpluir (Lousiana 
and Texas), phosphates (Florida) etc, rank high in 
imisirfancc 

Among the minerals of industrial importance the 
U. S. A , is devoid of Tin, Manganese, Mickel and Ciiroiniuin. 

Agriculture, — ^'fhe United States is the leading agri- 
cultural producer in the world and its output of gnain, 
cotton and tobacco etc , e.xceeds that of any other coimlr} 
Althougii the relative importance of agnculuirc has declined, 
it will he erroneous to call the U. S. A., a pre-einincntl) 
industrial country. Twenty-one per cent, of tlie people 
gainfully cmplojcd are engaged in agriculture and leceive 
about 18 per cent, of the national income. 

The main agricultural regions he m tlie eastern half 
of the country, where the rainfall is fairly abundant. The 
western half is too dry foi crop^ and so are devoted to sheep- 
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rearing and stock-fanning. In the Pacific coastal areas 
fruits and grains grow. 

Wheat is the most important crop. There are two 
markedly distinct belts. The “spring \\heat’’ belt lies to 
the north-\\ est and is a continuation of the Canadian praine 
wheat region. The “winter wheat" belt lies south of the 
com belt and north of the cotton belt Alost of the wheat 
in U. S A., is winter wheat This crop is also grown m 
the N W states of Washington and in the Californian 
valle} The most important wheat-producing states are 
North Dakota, Kansas, Washington. ^Montana. Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Illinois 

Maize or Indian corn 'occupies the largest acreage 
mnder crops in the U. S A. It grows mainly in the Central 
states. Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio and E Kansas are the leading producers 
The greater part of the total* output is used as food for 
cattle, pigs and sheep. The maize belt is the chief cattle 
and pig-rearing region of the countrj-. The U. S. A., is 
the world’s largest producer of maize. 

Cotton. — The U. S. A produces over 50 per cent of 
the total world crop. It is grown mainly in the south-east 
where the "Gulf” type of climate prer^ils The state of 
Texas is now the largest producer. Other important cotton- 
producing states are Georgia, Louisiana, and Carolina 
California and Arizona in western U. S. A , grow cotton 
under irrigation. The average yield per acre is 160 to 
170 lbs Cotton is the most important “cash crop” of the 
U. S A Nearly 50 per cent of the total output _is 
exported. 

Tobacco is another important crop of the U. S A- 
The important producing states are Kentucky, Tennessee, 
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Xortfi and Soiitli Caroliiias and \'irginin The U. S, A. 
produces ahotit one-third of the world’s total annual output. 
Tiicro is a large export trade. 


Tiic minor crops arc Oat.s tcool, nioi<;t northern state.-.). Minor 
Kyc (Lalcc states), Harley (associated witli spring wheat), 

Rice (under irrigation in Texas, Louisiana and CaUfonna), 
Sugarcane (LouLiana and Texas), Sugar beet (New York, 

Utah, Michigan, Ohio and California) and I'rints (California 
and Florida). 

Manufacturing Industries. — Tlie United States is 
now the ino-st important nianufacturing coimtr% of the 
aorld. This premier position has been attained inainli due 
to the abundant sup[)hes of coal, iron and other metals and 
of raw materials in general The manufacturing districts 
He mostly in the liast. The North-East including New 
England and the .states of New York, Xcsv Jersey, Pcnn.syl- 
\ania with the adjacent parts of Ohio, is tiic mo.st densely 
]>opulatcd region in the U. S. A. This dense jxipulation 
provides both abundant labour and an adequate iioine 
market. Hcic tlic majority of people are engaged in 
industry and the average income is relatively high The Matiukic- 
Nev. England States were the early seat of many inami- 
factures. But there has been a si>read of manufactures 
towards Wc.st and now the Industrial belt of the U. S. A., 
extends from Oie New England States. Kcny Y'otk, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore on the East to Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Louis on the West. The manufactures of the U. S. A 
may be brpadly classified under four heads— (1) those con- 
cerned with the elaljoration of food products. (2) The 
manufacture of textiles and articles of clothing. (3) The 
' metallurgical industries including tiansport materials. 

(4) Miscellaneous Industries. 
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Food Industries include slaughtering and packing of 
meat, fuiit-preserv’ing, fish-canning, confectioneiy, dairying 
and flour-inilhng The ranching area in the west and the 
maize belt has given rise to an enormous trade in presen'ed 
meat The use of cold storage and refrigerator cars has 
led to the concentration of the meat-packing industry in a 
small number of cities. Chicago, Kansas city, Omaha, St 
Paul, St. Louis and Indianopohs are the important centres ^ 
Fruit presenting is important in California Dairy farming 
is concentrated along the northern edge of the coni belt. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Pennsylvania and New York 
are the leading butter and cheese manufacturing states. 
The chief flour-milling centre is Minneapolis; other centres 
are New York, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and Kansas city 
IManufacture of cocoa, chocolates and confectionery is 
earned on in the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania 

The Cotton Industry is the most important of the 
Textile industries of the USA. This industry was 
originally established in the New England States, but now 
they are second in importance to the centres in and around 
, the raw cotton producing belt of the South. The localisa- 
tion of the cotton industry in the New England States was 
due to the moist climate, water power and easy access to 
the cotton plantations of the South and to a large market. 
But the water power is insufficient for present day needs 
and New England cotton industry nov' depends on coal 
from Novascotia and Appalachian fields Manchester (New 
Hampshire) Fall River, and Lowell and New Bedford 
(Massachussetts) and Providence (Rhode Island) are the 
leading centres of cotton industry The abundance of cheap 
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labour and ample supplies of water jrawer have been the 
chief factors in fpving rise to the cotton industry m the 
Southern region Coal and raw materials au* available 
IfX^lly. The leading centres are Charlottec (N Carolina), 
Columbia and Gicenviile (South Carolina) and Augusta 
and Atalanta (Georgia). The factories of .S 1' States 
consume more raw cotton than those of New Hngland .States 
Tlu South exixirl.s much of its piodiicts which is coarse 

Woollen Goods are manufactured m almost c\try 
~t:>te ill the U. S. A , but the New England States (produce 
■<jver dO ]ier cent) and Massachussetts and Peniisvhania are 
rlie states mainlj concerned, Pliil.adelphia being the great 
A\oollen centre 

'Pile pnnci]>al centres of Silk manufacturing aie m the 
-tates of New York, New Jcr.sey and Pcnns\Kania The 
Taw material is inijMirtcd mainly from Cinna and Ja]>an 

The U. .S. A. is the greatest of all Iron and Steel Ip'" am! 
manufacturing countrie.s of the Worhl Pittsburg, in 
Easfern Pennsylvania, i' the leading centre of Aincricati turc 
iron and steel industr}. Best coking coal is found at hand 
cind origmalh iron-ore also existed here .\t present local 
‘.upjily of iron-orc is iiisufTicicnt and most of the ore is 
received from the Lake .Superior regions t-in the Great 
Dikes. Other ccntrc.s arc Youngstown, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Birmingham in Alabama where the presence of iron, 
coal and hnicstonc in close proximity has given rise to a 
successful iron and steel industrj. The manufacture of 
machinery is Lirried on in all the great cities especially in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, and Gary. 
Ciiicago, Buffalo, Detroit and tVorcester and Philadelphia 
inake Railway plant Detroit is the largest centre of the - 
•automobile industry Philadelphia, Wellington. Seattle and 
San Francisco arc the leading shiji-biiilding ceiities. 
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Among tilt miscellaneous industries paper making and 
manufacture of chemicals and drugs are noteworthy. Phila- 
delpliia and Hotyoke are the centres of paper making. 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atalanta, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis are the important chemical manufacturing 
centres. Philadelphia has the largest leather industry in 
the M’orid. Richmond (Virgina), Tampa (Florida) and 
New York are the centres of cigarette manufacturing 
New Jerse}’ has pottery works in Trenton. The motion- 
picture industry is localised in Los Angeles inainl)^ due to 
the suitable climatic conditions of the Mediterranean region 
Communication System (a) Railwa 3 fS — ^Although the 
Road transportation system is highlj' developed ih the 
U S. A , and motor-buses and lorries compete with the rail- 
ways for carrying goods and passengers for long distances. 
3 'et railways retain their importance as the premier means 
of communication. The Railways of the U. S A have a 
'length of about 248,000 miles The whole of the land is 
covered with a network of lines especially in the east. From 
the west of the Appalachians runs the true trans-continental 
Bines of the country to the Pacific sea-board. Through 
'means of communication between east and west is provided 
by numerous Trunk routes The five main trans-continental 
lines are: — 

(f) The Great Northern — This line runs from Duluth 
bn the west of Lake Superior to Seattle on the Pacific Sea 
board. 

(ii) The Northern Pacific funs from St. Paul to 
Seattle. These hvo routes i un to the East coast ina the 
Hudson-Mohwak valley. 

(n'f) The Union Pacific Line runs from Omaha to 
Cheyne, crosses tlie Evans pass and thence goes to San 
Francisco via the Sacramento Valley Blanch lines run to 
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Portland on the nortii ntid Loh Angeles on the south. Con- 
nection with the east is trade from Omnim via Chicago and 
Pittshnrg to New Yorlc. 

(w) Tlie .Sonthcrit Pacific connects New Orleans with 
San Francisco Icecping close to the McKican border. 

(v) The Atchison Tokeka and Santa Fe line runs from 
Kansas City to Santa Fe and thence to San Francisco iw 
the lower Gdifoniian Valley. 

(b) Waterways — Of the waterways tlie Panama Canal 
although it docs not he within the bordeis of the country, 
is of vital importance to the U. S. A It iirings the two 
coasts of the country nearer together hy sea Thus tlie Waterway; 
importance of the trans-continental Hne.s arc mnch reduced, ^ 
as railway transportation is much more expensive. It al-so 
cnonnously i educes the distance between the eastern ports 
of America and the ports of .-\sia As a short cut between 
the two great oceans it has douhltxl tip the country’s naval 
power in each. 

Within the country itself the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes (Suiierior, Huron, Michigan, Eric and Ontario) 
fonn an admirable waterway. Besides there are many 
great ri\ers which arc navigable npto considerable distances 
Of these the Missi.ssipi and the Mi.ssouri arc the most 
important. The Missouri which joins the Mississipi at 
St. Paul, is navigable upto the foot of the Rocldcs. This 
ssstem provides an important means of communication for 
central U. S A The Ohio, a tributary of the Mississipi, is 
navigable upto Pittsbuig. The great defect of this water- 
way is that it is subject to seasonal floods. TIic waterway? 
of the U. S. A. cover nearly 20,000 miles. 

Trade and Commerce. — ^Thc U. S. A., has a large 
volume of foreign trade. Although raw' materials and food- 
stuffs form the bulk of her exports even now', they no longer 
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are tlie sole exports Raw cotton ranks first in value among 
the commodities exported. Tinned meat, cheese, leather, 
hides, timber, tobacco, minerals and mineral oil are the other 
important e.xports From the end of the 19th centurj’ a 
remarkable development of the export trade in manufactured 
articles took place The principal manufactured goods 
exported are iron and steel, machinery, motorcars, trucks 
and spare parts, aircrafts and textiles Iron and steel goods . 
now rank third in value on the list of exports. Among the 
imports wood-pulp and paper rank first.' The}’’ have to be 
imported from Canada in spite of large home production, 
because of huge home demand. Other imports are products 
of tropical and equatorial regions which do not grow in 
the country Such imports are rubber, sugar, coffee, tea, 
silk, tropical fruits, jute, spices etc. etc. The minerals 
imported include tin and diamonds. Manufactured goods 
of superior quality and luxury goods are imported from 
Europe. 

The United Kingdom is the best customer of the 
U. S A , taking 17 per cent of her exports and supplying 
10 per cent of the imports in 1939. Within recent years 
there has been a remarkable development in the trade with 
Canada and the South American States The Foreign trade 
of the U. S A., IS -widely distributed and almost all the 
cirilised countries of the world have trade relations with 
the states. 

MEXICO ’ 

Mexico lies to the south of the U. S. A , and to the 
north of Central America with the Pacific to the west and 
the Gulf of Mexico to the east. It is a fairly large countT)' 
having an area of 767,000 s'q. miles. The population is 
estimated to be nearly 17 millions. 
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It is a higlt plateau (-iOOO to SOQQ ft. higlii Ordered 
by the eastern Sierra Madrc on the east and the western Pl'ii'ical 
Sierra Maclre on the west, with a narrow coastal strip on 
cither side. The natural regions arc — (aj the western 
deserts including lower California, (/>) the temperate hill 
slojxts, (r) the Gulf coast. (<f) the we.stcni plateau divided 
into hot rone, lemiKrate rone and cold zone re.s]iccth cly, 

Hroadly speaking, the climate is tropical along the coast, 
temperate on the plateau and cold on the lofty mountains Climate 
Tile northern {xartion is .semi'dcsert and even the north- 
ea.stern coastal strip is a dry scrubland TIic S E coastal 
plain is hot but receives a bcavj summer rainfall (30" — 60"). 

Most of the rain falls on the outer slojvcs There is a great 
range of temperature between summer and winter. 

Agriculture. — ^The Gulf cotistlands, ns a result of 
the trojiical climate, produce sugarcane, rubber, tobacco, 
cocoa, hemp, coepanuts etc. In the temperate hill sloixis Aericuluirt 
cotton, wheat, maize and coffee are grown. Sheep and 
cattle are also reared. The high iilateaii (over 6000 ft.) is 
deficient in rainfall and the conditions arc not favourable 
for cultivation. However cotton, wheat and maize are 
grown with the aid of irrigation. The wc.st and north-we.st 
arc economically unimjxirtant as they arc semi-deserts 
Some siiecp are reared here. 

Minerals. — The country is rich in minerals, and 
wore than 66 per cent, of ail the exports are minenals. 

Mexico is the leading silver producing country in the Minerals 
world (nearly 40 per cent, of the world’s total) The chief 
mining districts occur in the plateau region. The principal 
siher mines are in the states of Durango and Oiihualina in 
the north and of Hidalgo in the south The position of 
Itlexico as a producer of gold has improved in recent times 
Copper is widely distributed. Tt occurs mainly in the states 
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of Sonora and Coahuila lion is said to be very abundant 
in Mexico and it is mined in various places. The deposits 
of northern Coahuila and of the State of Durango are the 
most important. A few years ago, Mexico ranked next to 
the U. S A , in the production of mineral oil, but in recent 
years the production has dropped considerably. The 
important pioducing legions aie the state of Vera Cruz, 
west and south of Tampico and on the northern part of 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The coal production of 
Mexico is not even sufficient to meet the home demand- 
The other important mineral products are lead and zinc 

Manufacturing industries are not yet much developed. 
This backwardness is due to want of capital and skilled 
labour, undeveloped state of communication system and 
frequent political disturbances. Cotton industry is the most 
advanced at present Iron foundries and steel works have 
been established at Monterey and Chihuahua Woollen 
mills, sugar mills, potteries, tobacco factories also are in 
operation but usually on a small scale. 

Trade, Routes and Towns. — ^The railway system of 
Mexico IS developing rapidly with state aid. It has now 
over 18,000 miles of rail road All the inland towns are 
connected b)' means of raihrays to the ports The ports 
are also linked up with the U. S A. railwa}’ system. The 
chief ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The chief exports are minerals — mineral oil, silver, 
lead, ainc, and copper, to ' name only the principal ones. 
Other items of export consist chieflj' of agricultural pro- 
ducts such as cotton and coffee and some bananas. Ii* 
return the country imports manufactured goods and food- 
stuffs About 90 p c. of the export trade is with the U. S A- 
•Mexico is the capital and principal city of'the republic. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 

The Central American Republics mdiidc Guatemala, 
Hondurus, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. ThciO are .small states, economically of little 
importance, .and largely undeveloped owing to frequent 
levolutions. 

Of the mitnerous i.sland.s of the WEST INDIES only 
three are impoitarU — Cuba, Porto Rico, and Haiti. Cuba 
has a large output of suijar and lohaccn, .niKl being in alliance 
u'lth the U. S .*\ , e.vports most of its jtrodnets to that 
countrj-. 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. livaniinc .md eftimatc tlic co.-*! .Mid jictrolcmn resources of 

the U..S. \ (C.U., '32, Ml, M5). 

2. Esantine tlic present position of the iron .iiid steel industry 
of the U. S. A. CC U. '36. U.P. '36). 

3. “TiiouRh posscssiiip practiMils .nil adivinlascs for the 
■dc\e!opmciit of industries, Can.id.i is inainls an apricultnral country.” 
Why? (C U. '37). 

4. Locate the chief mineral and industrial rcpions of North 
America (C. U *38, *39). 

' 5. What arc tlie cliicf apricultural protlucts of the USA, and 
wlicrc arc they produced? (C.U, *38) 

6 What arc (he chief mineral products of the USA, and from 
ashcrc arc tliey obtained? (C.U, *40). 

7. Write a sliort essay on the situation of tlic chief coal-fields 
and the chief mamifacturins areas of the U.S.A. (CU. '42, ’44) 

8. To what natural conditions would yon ascribe the export of 
lohacco from the USA (U.P., ’37). 

9. Describe tlic mineral resources of Mexico and discuss tlic 
,<hanccs of tiicir full development, (C.U. B Com, *28) 

10. Discuss the position of Canada ns (a) an aprienhum) 
<ountr>, (b) as a producer of minerals. “Canada is the niakinp of 
railways'' — Discuss, (C.U , B. Com., *30). 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Position and Size. — The continent of South Anierica. 
has an area of some ? million sq. miles. Its position is best 
defined by three lines of latitude and one line of longitudes 



The Peinctpal PH\sia\L Features of South Americ.^ 
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l!ic Equator jjas^^cs throiigli the mouth of the great River 
Amaron ; the Tropic of Capricon cuts tlirougli the niKlclIe 
of the continent; the latitude of S0°S. ixisscs a few degrees 
nortli of Cape Froward, the most southerly point of tlu 
mainland, tlie central meridian of the continent is formed h\ 
the longitude of 60°W, It is not alwavs rcalircd, lunscvci, 
that the Soutli American continent docs not he evactiy south 
of North America, — it is to the south-east of the lattci. It 
is a wcdgc-sliapcd land mass, tapering towards the south . 
more tlian two-tliirds of the continent ihcicforc lies witin'n 
the tropics lint for tlie narrow Isthmus of Panama, which 
connects it whli the Noilh American continent, South 
America would he the largest island in tlie world ; the Position 
Istlnmis has, however, been actu.illy ent tlirongh hr the 
Panama canal. 

Physical Features and Geology. — The continent of 
South America falls into three hioad pliysical units .\iide.in 
ta) The Andean System of the west lies, like the Rock) 
ifonntam System of North America, close to tlie Pacific 
coast. The Andes arc a fold mountain .system enclosing a 
number of plateaus in the middle, hut narrowing into one 
main range in the soutli; in the nonh the main range is 
broader, and ultimately it branches out into at least foir 
important subsidiary ranges and one lesser range passing 
into the Isthmus of Panama. An extremely narrow coasral 
plain flanks the Andean System on the west Valuable 
dejiosits of silver, copper, tin and other metals occur, 
especially in tlie high platc<an of Bolivia There are impor- 
tant oilfields in Venziiela, Peru and Argentina, (b) The 
Central Plains lie immediately east of the eastern slopes of Central 
the Andes, and consist of at least four major divisions ; in Plains 
the north is the Basin of the Ofinoco River; then there is 
tiie great Basin of the Amazon ; farther south lies the Basin 
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ducts as coftee : and it is sometimes possible to cultivate 
temperate crops oii tlie mountain ridges. The Central 
Andes also lie in the Trade Winds Belt — partly in that of 
the N. E. Trades and jiartly in that of the S. E. Trades. 
The mountain cliains have enclosed a plateau rich in certain 
minerals. There are poor pastures here, and the facilities 
for cultivation are limited Southeni Andes are essentially 
a diidde betiveen the east and west, beyond the S. E. Trade 
Winds Belt. The mountain chains, on the other hand, cut 
off the N. W Anti-Trades from blowing east into Patagonia 
The Central Plains fall into foui climatic sub-divisions; iii 
the north is the Orinoco Basin lying on the right flank of 
the N. E. Trades. It is a large grassy plain, often called 
tlie Llanos It is rather an undeveloped region yet. Then 
there is the i-ast Amazon Basin, the largest region of equa- 
torial forests 01 the Selvas in the Morld. _The whole of it 
lies in tlie N. E Trades Belt, and enjoys heaiy showers all 
the year round. The Amazon Basin is the original home 
of the rubber tree. Enonnous tracts of the Amazon Basin 
are liable to floods, and the region still 'lies the little 
developed (pp. 17 — 21). The Basin of the Parana-Paragua)' 
lies partly in the belt of the S E. Trades; it is, on tlie 
wdiole, a temperate region, covered in tlie north by warm 
temperate forests and in the south by grasslands or Pavipas, 
as thei' are called. The grasses have now largely jdelded 
place to crops, especially in the Argentine Republic. South 
of the Pampas lies the dri-, cool, temperate Desert of 
Patagonia It is in the rain-shadow of the Southern Andes, 
and A-erj' sparse!}* inhabited. A few sheep are, however, 
kept here by the local inhabitants The Eastern Highlands 
fall into two climatic sub-divisions; the highlands* of Guiana 
and Venezuela He in tlie N. E Trade Wind Belt, and are 
covered partly b}* the Selvas or Montana (equatorial forests) 
and partly by saratia or grassland. The Brazilian High- 
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lands arc |>artly in the K. Trades ]3elt, and jjarth m 
the rain-sfiadow of tlie edge of the plateau itself, winch 
prevents the S. E. Trades from blowing inland; the soiitli- 
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eastern coastlands, however, are under the influence of the 
S. E. Trades. The vegetation therefore differs from dense 
equatorial forests to scrub. There are warm temperate 
forests m.the south, where the soil is of volcanic origin 
and consequently rich And this is naturally the best deve- 
loped part of Brazil wdth its enormous production of coffee 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

BRAZIL is. the largest state of South America, with 
an area of 3j4 million sq. miles. The total population in 
1936 was 41-6 millions including 600,000 Indians. It falls 
into three broad divisions- (a) The Amazon Basin, as 
already noted, is the largest equatorial region in the world, 
but little developed as yet The only product of note 
obtained from this region is Paia rubber; but the production 
has diminished considerably owing to extensive exploitation 
in the past The Amazon, with its numerous tributaries, 
affords practically the only means of communication with 
the interior The river is navigable by ocean-going vessels 
of 10,000 tonnage up to a thousand miles from its mouth. 
Manaos is the collecting centre for rubber from the forests, 
and ocean-going vessels ply betw^een this collecting centre 
and the port of Para at the mouth of the Amazon (b) The 
Brazilian Highlands are believed to be rich in minerals, but 
the output at present is quite small .The bulk of world’s 
Monazife comes from Bahia and other parts of Brazil. The 
production of diamond is now not very important. Large 
reserves of high grade iron oie lie in the state of Minas 
Gereas There are -rich reserves of Manganese ore Gold 
is also mined. The coastal tracts, extending fiom the port 
of Para to Sao Paulo, are, however, fairly developed. The 
climatic conditions over this long but narrow sub-region 
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arc naturally rather varied; in the noitli the ch’uiate is 
cfiiiatorial, in the south tropical; hut everywhere it is 
teiujicrcd by oceanic influences A corresponding variation 
in tile products is also obvious: the chief crops of the north 
arc cotton, sugaxauc, rubber, cocoa, iiiaiac, and manioc, 
those of the south are coffee and cotton Half the world’s 
total cofTce is produced in the region around Sao Paulo 
(p. 102). (c) The Porana-Paiagiiay Basin occupies the 

southern portion of Brazil, which adjoins the territory of 
Uniguay. The chief product is mate tea; and this is the 
great calllc-fannim/ area of Bia/il The capital and chief I'arana- 
port of the republic is Rio dc Janeiro. Farther south lies Ra^ln 
Santos, the chief colTec port. Pernambuco and Bahia or 
San Salvador arc tlie ports of the northern part of the 
constland along the Brazilian Highlands. Rio Grande do 
Sul, Pelotas, and Porto Alegre are minor ports along the 
coast of the Parana- Paraguay Basin ; all 'these arc accessible 
by vessels of small draught because of a bar at their entrance. 

The main line of inland communication is the great Amazon 
system ; but most of the ports are connected by rail ivith 
the centres of production near Iw. The principal system 
of railways, however, is around Sao Paulo; there is thus 
direct railway comnumicatioii between Sao Paulo, Rio dc 
Janeiro, and Santos, and the system is linked with that 
.of Uruguay. The inhabitants of Brazil are mainly of 
Portuguese descent, but there arc large numbers of 
immigrants chiefly fiom Italy, Spain, Germany, Austria, 
and Russia. The native Red Indians arc in hopeless Trade, 
minority. The principal items of export arc coffee, sugar, 
cotton, leather, cocoa, meat, and rubber And the imports 
consist mainly of machinery, iron and steel, wheat, cotton 
goods, and coal. The bulk of the foreign trade is with 
the U. S. A„ and U. K. 
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ARGENTINA ib said to be the most progrcbsivc 
'tatc of Soutii Amcjicn. It has an area of about 1,150,000 
"q. miles It occupies the gi cater part of tiie south, and 
has large tracts suitable alike in soil and climate for N\heat 
In the north it includes a jvirt of tlie Parana-Paraguay Basin, 

■covcred largely by Tropical Forests, (Chaco lowlands) and 
not yet much developed, the only products being mate and ^ 

Jamiiit Tiien there is the rich grassland region, centred 
mainly on the La Plata River, the main estuary of the 
Parana-Paraguay, with a rather varied type of climate; the 
Avamier and damiicr nortli-eastern jvirts of this region are 
suitable for make and flax, the more tcmiicrate south-easteni 
ivarts eminently suited to icJtcaf: this is also the principal 
ealtlc-jarmimj and sheep-rearing region of South America ; Grass-tand 
and Aigentina, besides being one of the great granaries of 
the world, is also one of the principal e,vportcrs of meat to 
the great industrial countries of Europe. • Lying between the 
■grassland region and the Andes there is, again, a small area 
adjoining the Mediterranean lands of South America, and it Mediterra- 
serves as the /ruft farming and «'f»c producing region of the 
republic; some sugar, cotton, tobacco, and hemp are also 
produced in this warm sheltered region. South of the grass- 
land, howdter, stretches the cool temperate desert of Pata- 
gonia, once l)elic\cd to be of little economic \alue. But on 
the comparatively grassy slojics of the Andes there are 
rough sheep partiircs, and what is more important, small 
oilfields have recently been discovered in the desert tracts 
Including the Andean chain. It is found around Rivadaria 
on the coast of Patagonia mainly. The total output amounts 
to 15 million barrels. The capital and chief port is 
Buncos Aires on the River Plate: it lies in the region of Towns, 
the wheatlands of the Republic Otlici polls of this 
region are La Plata, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca, all of 
Avhich. including Bikiio« Aire*;, have been provided with 
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artificial harbours. Tucuman is the seat of tlie sugar 
industry, and Mendoza of wine industry. The Argentine 
is rather well served by lailways . The Chile-Argentine 
Railwaj connects Buenos Aires with Valparaiso (Chile), 
and a great network of laihvays join all the . inJand 
centres of production with the leading ports. Moreover, the 
Parana and Paraguay are — or have been made — navigable 
through Argentina to the state of Paraguay. The population 
of Argentina is 12-2 millions, consisting mainly of the des- 
cendants of the early Spanish settlers ; but in recent years 
theie has been a large influx of immigrants chiefly from 
Italy The native Red Indians are as usual in hopeless 
minority, and they live chiefl}' in the northern tropical 
foiests. The principal items of export are wheat, maize, 
beef, bnsced, hides and skins, butter, mutton, and n'ool The 
foreign trade of the Republic has been show'ing a steady 
increase in value since the closing decades of the last cen- 
tury; the export trade has expanded nearly four times 
during the last three decades or so, the import trade has 
multiplied neaily five times But all through this long 
period the balance sheet has never recorded an adverse 
trend, — there has always been an excess in the value of 
exports over imports 

PARAGUAY lies mainly between the Parana and 
Paraguay Rivers It is quite a small republic north of the 
Argentine, and occupies a part of the tropical forests of 
that lepublic as w'ell as a small stretch of grassland on the' 
east of the Brazilian Plateau The area is 161,000 sq- 
niiles and population 900,000. Most of the country 
consists of a series of plateaus covered with grassy 
plains and dense forest in the east. The chief exports 
are tobaceo, ^mate (Paraguay tea), oranges, iimbei , 
and skins. Timber, how'cver, is the chief commercial 
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product, and cotton lias made a Rood heRinning Tlic capital 
is Asuncion, on tlie ParaRuay River; it is accessible to 
small occan-goiiiR vessels. The state is .still very nndeve- 
lojicd and sparsely peopled, and the poinilation consists ‘ 
mainly of Red Indian and lialf-castcs of Spanish descent. 

Tlicic is railwaj communication between Asuncion and 
Buenos Aires (ArRentina). 

URUGUAY is another small republic occupyinR 
an area of 72,150 sq miles; it lies between the La 
Plata estuary and Brazil In Rciieral characters ii 
resembles the rich Rmssland.s of the ArRcntine. The 

principal pioducts are maize and wheat ; some linseed is also Products, 
Rrown; and large areas are devoted to cattle fonninr/ The 
chief items of e.vjiort arc wool, meat, and hides and shins; 
wheat and flonr and linseed also enter into the cxjioit 
trade. The country lias been rapidly developed, and the 
lialancc of tlie foreign trade is in favour of the republic The 
capital and chief jiort is Monte Video, which has' a finer 
harbour than Buenos Aires ('Argentina), and the harbour 
has been considerably improved Fray Bentos and 
Pay'sandu arc meat-packing towms on the Uruguay. There 
are raihvays linking Monte Video with the meat-packing 
centres, 

CHILE occupies a long narrow portion of territory 
on the w'cst of the Andean Chain The republic Natural 
has an area of 290,000 sq. miles and a population Regions, 
of 4,300,000. It readily falls into three well-defined 

regions: (a) The Northciit Desert (Atacama Desert) 

IS economically valuable for various minerals, especially 
nitiates, copper, silvci, xmd gold. (b) Mcditerianean 
Region occupies the heart of the country. The chief 
products of this region are wheat, barley, and various jruifs. 
and also xoinc. Large tract’s are devoted to cattle and 
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sheep, (c) The Forest Region of the south is essentially a 
daily fanning and pastoral country But the region is very 
sparsely populated owing to extremel}' heavy precipitation 
and the lack of suitable land for settlement. It is interesting 
to learn that it is only in the region of Oiile in tlie whole of 
South America that a small coalfield has been discovered 
The capital is Santiago, and its port is Valparaiso; both 
of them are in the Mediterranean region of Chile 
Valparaiso is the main port of imports. Iquique and 
Antofagasta, both in the Desert Region, are the leading 
ports for export, the bulk of which naturally consists of 
nitrate and guano Nitrate of soda and copper together 
while nearl}' 67 per cent of the imports consists of various 
while nearly 67 per cent of the imports consists of various 
manufactures The balance of the foreign trade is in favour 
of the country. 

BOLIVIA IS a large but rather undeveloped inland 
state Its .western region is remarkable for the elevation of 
the Plateau of Titicaca, comparable only to, that of Tibet. It 
is rich in minerals, especiall}' tin, copper, and silver. Bolivia 
is said to contribute nearly a quarter of the -world’s total out- 
put of tin, and the wealth of the country comes almost solely 
from its minerals. The eastern region gradually slopes down 
to the Amazon Basin, and has the same type of vegetation on 
the whole. The population is about 3 millions, nearly two- 
thirds of which consists of Red Indians The capital is 
La Paz, situated in the plateau region near Lake Titi- 
caca BuLSucre on the east is the legal capital. Bolivia 
has no port and no coast-lme. But La Paz has direct rail- 
way communication with the port of Arica (Chile) ;_this is 
the shortest sea-connection, although .the minerals are some- 
times exported also through the Chilean port of Antofagasta 
or the Peruvian port of Mollendo The natural outlet of the 
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eastern region of Bolivia is through lirar.il Iiy ri\cr or through 
Argentina hy railway Beyond the Andes, Iiowevcr, tliere 
is a large tract of territory in the Gran Ciiaco, for the 
])OSsc5sion of win'ch Bolivia and Paraguay waged a long but 
indccisue war from 1932 to lP3d, hecan^e the region is 
believed to lie rich in oil 

PERU Jrcs north of Chile, and falls into three divi- 
sions: (a) T/tr mid coastal region where col tot and sugar- 
canes are grown on tracts irrigated by the waters of the N.nural 
Andean ri\crs; (b) The Sierra, an agglomeration of valleys 
and tablelands enclosed by the Andes, w here the only crop is products 
qumoa, a native cereal, if occasional barley and other crops 
be left out of consideration ; (cl The Montana on the ts 
eastern sloi'es oT the Andes, where the only notable product 
is rubhet. Btit the Andean region is rich in niineral.s, 
especially copper and silver ; some oil is aPo obtained from 
the northern part of the coastal strip and here we find the 
Hama and the alpaca yielding valuable tvool, and the llama 
also .sening as a transport animal The cajiitnl of the 
republic is Lima, and its jiort is Callao. Mollendo, Towns 
though in Peru, serves mainly as the ])ort for Bolivia The 
principal items of export arc sugar, petroleum, metals and 
ores, llama, vicuna and ‘U'ool 

ECUADOR is a small cotintr} noith of Peru, and 
lies across the Equator; hence the name of the countr}'. The Region^ 
cotintr)- faffs into tw'O broad divisions : (a ) a coastal strip pcfources. 
producing cocoa as the chief commercial product; and 
fb) the Andean plateau which covers the greater part of the 
country. Another important product is mineral otl The 
capital IS Quito, almost on the Equator, but being on a 
height of 9,000 feet it is the abode of perpetual spring. 

The principal port is Guayaquil. 
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COLOMBIA lies north of Equador, at the northern 
end of the principal chain of the Andes. The coastal plains 
and the main valleys he between tlie Andean Chains. The 
most notable of the valleys are those of the Cauca and 
Magdalena, The climate is equatorial, and the chief pro- 
ducts are cocoa, sugar, cotton, and bananas. On the slopes 
of the mountain spurs grow coffee and viaise, on higher 
elevations, wheat The mountainous tracts are rich in 
minerals, including gold and silvei ; and important oilfields 
have recently been discovered near the coast. The capital 
is Bogota, and the leading ports are Cartagena and 
Baranquilla. Medellin is a large mining centre on the 
Andes. The Magdalena and Cauca severe as the main 
highways. 

VENEZUELA lies north-east of Colombia, and 
consists of a number of natural regions: (a) The Coastal 
Plains of the north are important for cocoa and sugar, and 
the recently discovered oilfields around the shallow gulf of 
Maracaibo (b) The Coastal Range, actuall}' an offshoot 
of the Andes, where the chief products are coffee and 
niaise. (c) The Llanos or grassy plains of the Orinoco 
Basin IS a region sparsely peopled but largely devoted to 
cattle and horses (d) The Guiana Highlands are still in 
an undeveloped stage. The capital of the republic is 
Caracas, and its port is La Guayra. There is railway- 
connection between the two Valencia is another inland 
town, and its port is Puerto Cabello; these two are also 
connected by rail With the" increase in the output of oil 
the country has been developing rather rapidly ; about 
75 per cent of the total export has consisted of oil since 1926 ,‘ 
prior to that coffee was the leading export. The foreign 
trade has been showing a progressively favourable balance 
since 1923. 
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THE GUIANAS lie eabt of Venc/uela Tlic region 

believed to l)e ricii in minerals especially ijotd and pcRion-; 
diamonds, but the output at present is small, and the \\liolC'''nd 
region still lies in an undeveloped state It is divided into 
a region of lowlands and a region of plateau. The 
minerals arc from tlie plateau region*-, while the agricultural 
products such as sugar, rtcc, and cocoa arc the products of 
the lowland regions. The capital of Britisli Guiana is 
Georgetown: that of French Guiana Cayenne; and Dnision- 
Paramaribo is the capita! of Dutch Guiana or Surinam. 

TRINIDAD is a small island off the mouth of the 
Orinoco Ri^cr It is a British possession, and the largest 
producer of petroleum in the British Empire. There is the 
famous pitch lake, from which pilch or asphalt is obtained 
for road making. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS, to the cast of the 
Straits of Magellan, also belong to Great Britain The 
climate is damp and foggy, and the rearing of sheep and 
cattle forms the chief occiijiation of the people. The island 
of South Georgia is an imiiortant whaling base 

STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. What .are the main ■lourccs of c.vportaWc commodities m 
Chile, Arecntina, and Brazil? ‘The mam exports of these countrias 
chow* contrasts largely dependent on clinialic differences in the tlirec 
areas.’ — Elucidate this statcmait 

2 Give .a general description of the Amazon Basin What 
possibilities of commercial development the region may ha\c? 

3 Give an account of the foreign trade of South America. 

(C. U, Inter., ’45). 

4. Discuss the nature of trade between India on one side and 
South American states of Braril, Argentina, and Chile on the other 
In what way do you expect this trade to be modified in the near 
future? (C U., B Com. ’35). 
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AFRICA 

The Dark Continent 

Position and Size. — ^Africa, with a total area of some 
11,000,000 sq miles, is next to Asia in size. By far the 
greater part of it lies within the Torrid Zone; for the 
Equator cuts it almost in half, and both the Tropics 
pass over the mainland. Its central meridian is 
longitude 20“E. For its size, however, it has quite a 
short coast-line — only about 19,000 miles long. 

Physical Features. — In its general build, Africa 
resembles the small continent of Australia. With the 
exception of the small chains of the Atlas Mountains in 
the north-west, the whole of this vast continent is formed 
by a plateau surrounded at intervals by narrow coastal 
plains. The Atlas, we have already seen, is a series of 
fold mountains belonging to the Alpine System of Europe, 
or from a broader perspective it is a part of the great Alps- 
Himalayan System of Eurasia And indeed from a meteoro- 
logical point of view, too, the northern fringes of Africa 
belong to the great land mass of Eurasia. The higher 
elevation of the plateau is in the south as it is in Peninsular 
India and the lower elevation in the north Actually, how- 
ever, it IS not a single plateau, but a series of plateaus of 
varying elevation The Plateau of South Africa reaches 
as far north as the upper and lower courses of tlie River 
Congo, which, in its middle course, makes a long detour 
towards the north The South African Plateau then sends out 
various branches over the lower plateau in the north In 
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(he iiortli-cast atx- the Abyssinian Mountains, fiom which, 
as from a mountain knot, aic tfncn off a ninnhei of folded 
mountains (nut A![)ine cli.aiu'.) towards the south Tlic 
Drakensberg Mountains, actually the highest edge of the 
southern plateau, lie south-east. 
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Climate. — Africa is the only continent cut in half uas},, 
by the Equator. Sp when it is summer in Noith Africa it facts 
IS winter in the south, and vtcr-i'ctsa During the northern 
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suftimer (May-Oct.) the Sahara Region gets very hot owing 
to the movement of the sun towards the Tropic of Cancer, 
and North Africa lies under the N E. Trade Wind Belt 
As these Minds hloM' inainl}' from a land surface they can 
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bring no rain But owing to the northerly swing of the 
world’s M'ind systems, the S E , Trade Winds shift 
nortliM'ard, and the south-west extremity of the continent. 
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uhcrc it is then winter, receives its share of moisture from 
the N. \V. Anti-Trades. And owing to the severe heat over 
the Sahara region the hot air rises and draws in a deflected 
brancli of the S. E Trades across tlic sea so as to cause 
licav}- showers all over Central Africa This deflected’ 
branch of the S E. Trade Winds mav as well be described 
as monsoon winds During the southern summer (Nov- 
April) the wind sv stems swing soutlnvard, so that tlic S 
E. Trades cover the whole of South Africa and bring in 
heavy showers; but the soutli-west extremity falls in the 
rain-shado\\ of the eastern mountains. At this season the 
N. E. Trades shift farther south in North Africa, where 
it is still very dry: but the north-west extremity comes under 
the influence of the rain-bearing S ^V. Anti-Trades. 
Central Africa, liowcver, is a region of rainfall all the year 
round, and as is onh natural for all Equatorial regions it,, 
too, IS a land mass of conv'cctional rains 

Natural Vegetation. — These climatic conditions are 
beautifully reflected in the natural vegetation of the con- 
tinent: (a) Equatorial Forests occupy the Congo Basin and 
the Guinea Coast where it is always ‘hot and wet.' 
(b) Tropical Grasslands or Savanas, with rain in summer 
and drought in winter, cover both sides of the Equator as far 
north as the Kalahari Desert (c) Deserts cover enormous 
tracts in Africa and occur on the borders of the Savanas 
(d) Mediterranean Vegetation likewise occurs on the borders 
of the deserts in the north as well as in the south (e) IVarm 
Temperate Forests arc found only in the south-east, 
ff) Temperate Grassland, known as the veld, covers the 
south-eastern part of the high Plateau of South Africa, 
(g) Mountain Vegetation occurs in the Abyssinian’ 
Mountains, 

22 
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THE ATLAS REGION 

The Barbary States occupy the north-west of Africa. 
Along this region run the mountain chains of the Atlas ; and 
each of the three states is divisible into three parts — 
(a) The Coastal Plains; (b) The plateau hounded by the 
principal chains of the Atlas; and (c) The Plateau of the 
Sahara. The climate is Mediterranean throughout. 

MOROCCO is the westernmost state of the three. 
It is a Sultanate under French protection. The chief 
agricultural products of the fertile coastal plains are barley, 
uheat, maize, and various fimls such as olives, oranges, 
vines, figs, etc Date-palms are grown in the oases of the 
Sahara region ; and the chief forest products obtained from 
the plateau enclosed by the Atlas chains are cork and cedar- 
In this plateau region sheep are reared, and tliere are 
numerous cattle in the plains The capital is Marrakesh 
or Morocco; but the chief town and port is Casablanca. 
Fez is an important inland trade centre The exports 
consist chiefly of eggs, zoheat, bailey, almonds, ivool, 
linseed, and fee cap and leather. The trade is chiefly rvith 
France and Britain, but fez caps and leather go mainly to 
other parts of Africa. The imports, however, exceed the 
exports b}'- more than double the value 

A small area of Morocco, including the port of Ceuta, 
however, belongs to Spain 

ALGERIA is a French Colony. Its products are 
similar to those of Morocco, and it has important fisheries 
along the coast. Mining is important, especially of iron ore 
and phosphate. The principal towns , are Algiers, the 
capital and Oran — ^both ports. The chief items of export 
are wine, sheep, wheat, tobacco, and minerals. The trade 
is mainlj" with France. 
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TUNIS is also a Ficiicli Protectoiatc. Its capital 
is Tunis. Apfriculture is the predominant industry but 
rninernls inciudin^ iron ore and phosphates are also 
found 

For the development of thii> region the French have 
I>uilt a number of railways, which connect nearly all the Commtini- 
important towns such as Casablanca, Fez. Oran, Algiers. «*dons 
and Tunis, and at the same time penetrate into some of the 
oases of the Sahara 


THE NILE BASIN 

THE SUDAN lies between Egypt and Uganda, and 
is under the joint control of Eg}'pt and Great Britain ; hence 
the name Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It, too, is a ‘gift of 
the Nile,’ though m a somewhat modified sense ; the Character- 
rainfall is low, and but for the w.iters of the Nile the w'holc 
tract, covering as it does an area of more than 
1.000,000 sq. miles, would be a desert. Large stretches of 
land have been irrigated, especially since the construction 
■of the Senriar Dam in 1925. The climate is suitable for a 
great variety of crops, especial!}' cotton, and the soil has 
also been made suitable for them Large tracts are now 
actually under cotton ; for the British Empire is now’ trying 
hard to be seif-sufiicient in respect of this valuable commo- 
dity. In clearings m the southern forest regions coffee, products. 
Sisal hemp and Maize are growm. In the grasslands 
cattle, sheep, mules and camels are reared. Millet, 
tobacco and groundnuts arc also growm Dates are 
plentiful. The principal tow'ii is Khartoum, and the 
chief port is Port Sudan. There is raihvay connection 
betw'een the two. The principal exports are cotton, gum 
and millet. The bulk of the trade is with Britain Trade. 
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EGYPT is theoretically independent, but actually 
under British protection It, too, is a vast country with a 
total area of 383,000 sq miles ; but the habitable territory of 
the countr}' is no more than only 12,0DO sq. miles in area. 
The population is 14,200,000. Long, long ago, Herodotus 
called it ‘the Gift of the Nile ’ Leaving the great desert 
waste, we may divide Egypt into two natural divisions: 
(a) Upper Egypt and (b) Lozver Egypt. Upper Egypt is 
actually coincident with the Nile Valley, and Lower Egypt 
with the Nile Delta 

The habitable area of Egy^pt is limited to the tracts 
that are capable of being irrigated by the waters of the 
Nile The annual rise of the water in th'e Nile keeps ahve 
the agriculture of Egypt The river begins to rise by the 
end of June and by tlie end of September reaches the top 
of the banks and begins to overflow except where restrained 
by artificial dykes. In upper Egy'pt the river on rising Js 
allowed to fill large closed basins, the water being run off 
again by sluices at the end of about seventy' days The 
defect of this method is that the ground remains unpro- 
ductive for half the year. In the lower and middle Egypt 
perennial irrigation is practised. High embanlcments are 
raised to confine the river in flood and high-banked canals 
conduct the water into the irrigation basins Valuable 
crops that require a longer period to mature are grown 
here. But for the Nile, Egj'pt would have been a vast 
tract of barren, sand)' land devoid of human habitation. 
Even now, if the rise of the Nile is too high or low, famine 
breaks out in a greater or lesser degree. 

The length of the Nile measured from its source is 
aboiit 4,060 miles. It draws iTOter from two main sources ; 
first the Equatorial Plateau, w’here the reservoirs are Lakes 
Victoria, Albert and Edward; secondly S. W, Abyssinia. 
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A^herc the Blue Nile (Bahr-cl-Azrak) and Atbara are tlie 
most imiwrtant afiluents Tiie river enters Eg)-pt at Wadi 
Haifa Tile autumn floods of Eij>-pt arc due almost entirely 
to the contriliution of the Blue Nile. TIic Delta is a mono- 
tonous plain iMlli its greatest width — 150 miles — between 
Alexandria and Port Said and extends 100 miles from North 
to South 

The Valley has a desert type of climate, with extreme Climate, 
ranges of temperature both diurnal and seasonal. Hot, dry 
and dust-laden wind (Klw)itsin) blows outwards from the 
desert area towards the sea #Thc Della enjoys a 
Mediterranean type of climate and has some rain in winter 

Egj'pt is a coiintr)- of small land-owning agriculturists. Agriculture. 
Normally, the agricultural jear. is divided into three 
seasons, winter, summer and “Nili” (the period of Nile 
flood). In the delta region it is possible to grow crops all 
the }car round by means of irrigation. Cotton and sugar- 
canc are the summer crops. Rice and Maize arc cultivated 
in the “Nili” period. fFJicat, beans and clover are the 
usual winter crops. In the oases of the desert areas, the 
only product is dates. Cotton is by far the most important 
crop and the only “cash” crop of Egjpt. Some tobacco is 
also grown and cigarettes are manufactured. Weaving of 
cotton goods is carried on for supplying local needs. The 
bulk of the cotton crop is exported. 

Egypt is poor in mineral products Manganese is Minerals 
mined in the Sinai peninsula. A little oil has been found 
in the Red Sea area. Phosphates arc obtained from Isua 
and Kosscir. 

Egypt cannot grow enough food for her big popula- 
tion and imports food-stufis as well as wood, coal, textiles Trade and 
and iron and steel manufactures. The principal exports are 
cotton and tobacco. Raw' cotton forms nearly nine-tenths 
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of the exports of Egypt. Cotton seeds are also exported. 
About 50 per cent of the trade is with Great Britain 

The Nile is very important as a waterway. It is nawg- 
able as far as Aswan and there are about 15,000 sailing 
vessels on the river. All roads and railwa 3 's’ follow the 
Nile Valle}'. The main railway line runs from Alexandria 
southwards as far as Aswan From Cairo, lines run to 
Damietta and to Port Said and Suez The Suez Canal is 
of vital importance to Eg}’pt though it hardly affects her 
trade. The Imperial Air Route serves all the important 
towns of Eg}’pt Cairt) has become an air port of major 
importance 

ABYSSINIA is an undeveloped mountainous country 
having an area of 350,000 sq. miles The climate is 
tropical and the maximum rainfall is in summer, which is 
due to monsoonal effects Transport is extremely difficult 
by rail or river as the high land is deeply cut by Blue Nile 
and Atbara gorges The commercially baclcward condition 
of the country is mainly due to the difficulties of transport. 

The chief industries of Abyssinia are pastoral and 
agricultural. Cattle, sheep and goats are numerous. The 
horses of the countr}' are small but hardy, and make 
excellent polo ponies; mules are bred, being used as pack 
animals ; donkeys are also small and sen'e as baggage 
animals. Cotton, sugar-cane, date palm, coffee and vine 
thrive well in many districts, and, except coffee (long berry 
Mocha) production is on the increase The native produce 
includes hides and skins, w'ax, barley, millet (dhura), 
wheat, gesho (-which sen-es as a substitute for hops), and 
tobacco, but, wnth the exception of hides, skins, -wax, grain 
.and coffee, production is inadequate for export. Manufac- 
turing industries are practically non-existent Tlie forests 
abound in valuable trees including rubber. Iron is found in 
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iST AFRICA 


East Aw a disided between Britain and Portugal, 
rhe whole reg m consists of two broad physical units; 
a) The Plateau (which is actually a part of the high 
ilateaii of Africa) and (b) The Coastal Plain. The whole 
cgion lies in the tropics, and has abundant rainfall But regions 
lie Plateau Region, usuall}’’ quite high, lias a pleasant 
hniate, and a moderate rainfall Moreover, the soil is often 
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rich And the region is suitable for maize and cotton as 
well as for co§ee and sisal hemp. It is also suitable for 
•cattle. The Coastal Region, on the contrary, is hot and 
humid and often covered with mangrove swamps It is 
suitable for rice, cocoanuts, rubber, sugar, and spices. 

UGANDA is a British Colony, south of the Sudan 
It lies wholly iinthin the plateau region The principal 
commercial product is cotton 

KENYA lies east of Uganda. It is also a British 
Colony. It is divisible into two parts — plateau and 
coastal plain The chief products are cotton and coffee, 
besides maize and mxllet. Mombasa is the chief port of 
Ken3-a and Nairobi an important inland town 

TANGANYIKA lies south of Kenj*a. It is a 
British Protectorate, nrest from the Germans. Dar-es- 
Salaam is the chief port' 

NYASALAND, farther south and inland, is also a 
British Protectorate. Zomba is the capital. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA is formed entirely 
hy coastal lowlands, and its southern end lies outside 
the tropics Beira and Lourenco Marques are its ports; 
the latter serves as the main outlet for Transvaal, South 
Africa 

ZANZIBAR and PEMBA are two islands under 
British protection The chief town, Zanzibar, is a busy 
trading centre and port, noted for spices. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa consists of the Union of South 
Africa, a British Dominion, and a number of native states 
under British protection such as Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
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Bcchiianaland. Tiic British colonics of Nortliem and 
Southern Rhodesia may also be included in tliis division 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA occupies the Units 
greater {lart of Soutii Africa, and consists of tlie four 
provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. Almost the whole of 
the Union is in the wanii temperate belt Over much of 
the Union summer temiicraturcs are jirctty uniform and low 
for the latitude. Winters are everywhere warm Frosts arc 
rare and never severe. The plateau, however, experiences 
colder winters than the coastal areas. Mo.st of the Union Clinwte. 
receives its rainfall in summer during the prevalence of 
the S. E Trade winds The eastern and southern coastal 
areas receive the largc.st amount of rain The highlands 
pre\ent much rainfall from getting inland, and the Karoos 
are relatively drj Tlic small Mediterranean region in the 
S. W. gets winter rainfall. On the south coast there is a 
narrow strip which receives rain both summer and winter. 

The N. W. and western parts arc drj' regions. 

As a whole, the Union is a country of poor rainfall. 

Actually half of it receives annually a precipitation of only 
15 inches. Moreover, the rainfall is verj' irregular. It has 
been found that successively two or more j cars have passed 
w’ithout even a small rainfall on this vast portion of land. 

As the natural watering has got no regularity, so it is vitally 
important to irrigate the countrj’. South Africa has got no 
artesian basins such as are found in Australia, still it has 
a good source of water supply The supply is not found 
on the level of land but is at a depth from the surface, so 
to utilise this water for irrigation it is required to pump irriganor 
up the w’ater from below with the help of wundniills. This 
is the way by w'hich a large number of farms arc regularly 
getting their water supply. This system is seen to he 
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introduced with much gain over the Karroo and High 
Veld. In this Union there are a number of rain-catchment 
dams and river dams as well, from which ’steady water- 
supply IS carried out here The important river dams are: 
Hartebeestpoort Dam (Crocodile River) north of Pretoria, 
Sundays River north of port Elizabeth, Kamnassie River 
near Oudtshoorn, Tarka River (tributary of the Great Fish 
River) near Cradock, Great Black River near fish River 
Hation. These are the chief sources from which the Union 
of South Africa — the land of scanty rainfall — ^is irrigating 
the fields for the growth of crops. 

The whole area naturally falls into two broad divisions r 
(a) The Plateau, containing the Stormberg and Drakesberg 
Mountains (these are reallj'- the highest edges of the 
plateau), and (b) The Coastal Lauds Since the plateau 
- descends to the coastal lands b}' a senes of steps, the latter 
again falls into tivo subdhnsions : (il The Karoo, i.e., the 
senes of steps, and (ii) The Coastal Plain With the 
exception of the south-ivestern part w'here the climate is 
Mediterranean, the wdiole of this territory has rainfall in 
summer. But the lower surface of the plateau is in the 
rain-shadow of the Stormberg and Drakesberg Mountains. 
The slope is from east to west The whole territory of the 
Union can thus be divided into a number of natural regions : 
(a) The Mediterranean Region of the south-west coast- 
lands around the port of Cape Town The principal 
products of the region are zvheat, barley and a variety of 
jniits such as oranges, grapes and peaches. Naturally 
therefore fruit-tinning, wune-distiliing, and the preparation 
of Jam are the important industries of this region (b) The 
Karoo, subdivided into the Little Karoo and the Great 
Karoo, occupies the area Ij’ing betw'een the Mediterranean 
coastal tracts and the High Plateau of South Africa. 
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Ownng to low and uncertain rainfall and tlie consequent 
jTOVcrty of vegetation this is a region of sheep farming. 

(c) The JVariit Tcmpaaic Pores! Region of the south-east 
coastlands is a region of snmnier rain. The principal crops 
arc maize and eoin, sugar-cane, and tobacco, fd) The 
Fehi or Tciniierate Grassland of the south-east highlands 
lie between the south-eastern coastlands and the edge of 
the high plateau, covering the greater part of Natal, and 
the Transvaal, the whole of the Orange Free State, and the 
eastern part of Cape Coloiuv Large tracts are, however, 
covered hy forests, jielding timber of some value. In the 
grasslands sheep fanning and cattle fanning are important 
Much 7vool from this region is cxi>orted to England every 
year. But the region is vcr3 rich m mineral wealth . 

Coal is mined near New Castle and Johannesburg, and 
e.xportcd through the ports of Durban and Lourcnco 
Marques Half the world’s total annual output of gold 
is mined at the Witwatcrsrand near Johannesburg. And 
there arc the large diamond mines of Kiinberles' and .Minerals. 
Pretoria The Union is c.asih- the greatest Gold and 
Diamond producing country of the world (e) The 
Desert Region occupies the western half of the plateau 
and e.xtends as far west as the coastlands Agriculture 
including live-stock rearing and mining are the most 
important industries of S .Africa. Manufactures arc not 
much developed. Manufacture of wine and brandy, fruit- 
canning, meat-packing, sugar-refining, etc , arc the most 
important There are a number of railway workshops also. 

The Iron and Steel indiistr}’ of S. Africa is .said to have 
developed considerably as a result of the last Global War. 

There has been a marked increase in the production of 
agricultural implements and machinery. The woollen 
industry is also developing. 
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The Union has about 13,000 miles of railways. The 
railways are of enormous importance to the countiy^ as 
there are no navigable rivers The main line runs from 
Cape Town to Kimberley and thence to Bulawayo in S 
Rhodesia. A second main trunk line from Port Elizabeth 
runs roughly parallel to the Cape line via Bloemfontein to 
Johannesburg and Pretona Another line runs from Durban 
to the interior of the plateau From Lourenco Marques a 
railwa}’- runs to Johannesburg, which is a focus of raihvays. 

The exports of the Union are consistently higher in 
value than the imports Among the exports mining 
products are dominant. Gold is by- far the most important 
export, and diamond and coal account for most of the 
remainder of the value of mineral exports Among the 
agricultural products exported, zvool is the most important 
Maize is the next largest item Hides and Skins, sugar, 
mohair, zvine, jruifs and dairy products are the other large 
items The leading imports are food-stuffs, madiiner}', 
textiles, diemicals, mineral oil, motor cars, etc , etc. The 
bulk of the trade is with the United Kingdom 

Cape Town is the capital and chief port of „the 
Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, 
is another important port of the province. East London 
on the Buffalo River, is a rising port Simon's Towns 
is the naval station of the Union. Pietermaritzburg is 
the capital of Natal, and Durban its chief port 
Bloemfontein is the capital of the Orange Free State. 
Pretoria is the capital of the Transvaal; but Johannes- 
burg is the largest "tOAvn 

RHODESIA, now divided into the two British 
colonies of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia, 
lies in the plateau region. But the land is said to, be 
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trablc, cspccialh in the valJc.vs of the rivers Limpopo Divisions, 
iiid Zambesi ; and it is suitable for sheep and cattle also. 

The territories are not yet developed in any sense, 
tllhough apfricHlture and minintr are practised there, 
riie population is exceedingly small. The whole terri- 
ory is said to be rich in minerals: there are valuable 
:oppcr mines and coal deposits m Northern Rhodesia ; Resources 
md in Soutlicrn Rhodesia there arc gold mines. The 
latural outlet of Rhodesia is the Portuguese port of 
3eira 

ANGOLA is a Portuguese possession The tern- 
ory is said to be suitable for cattle farming Lobits is 
he port, and Loanda the capital 

THE BELGIAN CONGO occupies the greater Extent 
lart of the Congo Basin, which is the most notable 
Squatorial region in the world after the great Ainaron 
Basin of S. America. It is a hollow-shaped plateau 
Irained by the Congo and its tributaries which have 
their sources generally in the mountain fastnesses of the Character- 

^ , ISliCS. 

ligh plateau of .South Afric.a. Owing to the unbearable 
!uimidity of the atmosphere the lowlands are covered 
with dense equatorial forests and the uplands with 
savana or grassland. The typical products of the forests products 
ire rubber, oil palm, palm kernels, and copal Tlic Congo 
forests are the homelands of numerous herds of elephants, 
ind one of the most important product of the region is, 
therefore, ivory. In the interior is the Katanga region, 
a southern appendage of the Belgian Congo, believed 
to be rich in mineral reserves, especiall}- in copper. 
Elisabeteville, the metropolis of Katanga, is the chief 
centre for the mining of copper There are iron and Resources, 
lime also in close proximity to the copper fields. Other 
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minerals worked are gold, tin, and diamonds. Katanga 
lies close to Rhodesia, and indeed from the geographical 
point of view it is more a part of the latter than of the 
Belgian Congo Coal and foodstuffs for the miners are, 
therefore, obtained fiom Rhodesia. The capital of the 
Belgian Congo is Boma; it is also a port of importance 
Matadi, about 100 miles from the sea, is another 
important port accessible by ocean-going vessels. 
Leopoldville and New Antwerp (formerly Bangala) are 
important towns There are railway communications 
between Matadi and Leopoldville. 


THE GUINEA COAST 

The Guinea Coast is divided amongst Britain, 
France, Portugal, and Spain; but there is a small Negro 
republic also The whole of this region may be divided 
into two physical units: (a) 'The Plateau Regions, and (b) 
The Coastal Plain The Plateau Regions have a comparatively 
light rainfall and a poorer soil covered by savana or grass- 
land. The principal food crops of this region are millet, 
maize, rice, and ground-nuts Cotton is also important. 
Minerals sometimes occur as, for example, gold and 
manganese in the Gold Coast; and tin and coal in Nigeria. 
The coastal plain has a heavy' rainfall and a hot damp 
climate. In the damper parts the typical vegetation is ever- 
green equatorial forest, in the drier parts occur deciduous 
forests The principal forest products are mahogany, 
ebony and other hard timbers, wild rubber, oil palm, etc 
There are rubber plantations as well, and large quantities 
of cocoa are also produced Rice, manioc, maize, and 
cocoanuts are also cultivated. 
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LIBERIA i^ a Xcgfro RepubHc founded in 1820 for 
the liberated ‘■!a\es The territory is undeveloped. 
Monrovia is the capital. 

GAMBIA IS a small British Colony of only 4 sq 
miles; but the Protectorate has an aica of about 4,000 sq 
miles. Vhe capital is Bathurst, The c.vports consist of 
lubhcr, coHon, hides and g/on/id-uuts. 

SIERRA LEONE consists of anotlier British Colony 
and Protectorate. Its exports arc i nbher, paltu oil and allied 
products Freetown is the capital and chief port; it is a 
coaiinq- station, and has a good harbour. 

NIGERIA also consists of a British Colony and a 
Protectorate Its chief products are rubber, palm oil, cocoa, 
cotton, coffee, gum, etc. The capital and chief port is Lagos. 

GOLD COAST also consists of a British Colony 
and a Protectorate. The chief e.vports arc palm oil, rubber 
and cocoa (nearly half the total world suppl}') Gold, 
diamond and manganese arc minerals exported Tlie bdlk 
of tlie trade is with Britain. The principal port is Accra. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA includes all the terri- 
tories from Cape Blanco to the Congo, with the exception of 
tliose under other European Powers The principal units 
are Senegal, with its capital of Fort Louis; Dahomex 
with its capital of Porto Novo; and that indefinite terri- 
tory known as French Equatorial Africa extending 
upto the Nile Basin All the possessions are economically 
undeveloped. Senegal is commercially the most important. 
The main exports arc groundnuts, palm oil, hides and 
shins, rubber, cotton, /» uifs and timber. Dakar is the prin- 
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cipal port of Senegal and capital of Fr. West Africa 
St. Louis is also another important port. 

ISLANDS OF AFRICA 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world. 
It is a French colony The island consists of a plateau 
in the centre, surrounded by coastal plains. Jt is 
covered with dense forests, from which rubber is 
obtained Hides are exported. The capital is Antana 
in the centre, surrounded by coasted plains It is covered 
with dense forests, from which rubber is obtained. 
Hides are exported. The capital is Antananarivo, 

Mauritius, St, Helena, and Ascension belong to 
Britain The French island of Reunion lies near. 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. “Egypt IS the gift of the Nile” — Discuss. 

(CU, Inter 1939, ’42). 

2 Carefully examine the geographical position of Egj'pt in 
relation to world trade routes (CU, B Com 1931, Inter 1941) 

3 Discuss the present economic condition of South Africa with 
special reference to its (a) mineral resources (&) pastoral industry 

(CU., B Com 1927, 1933, Inter., 1946) 

4. What commercial interests induced Britain to colonize in 
Africa? (CU. Inter, 1940). 

5 Discuss the present position of the economic development of 

Abyssinia (CU, B Com, 1936, ’39). 

6 Describe the present development of irrigation in S Afr^ 

and examine its possibility. (CU, B Com, 1931) 

, 7. Mention the economic resources of the British possessions 
in Equatorial Africa What are the prospects of developing these 
resources and how will the Indian trade be affected by this 
development? (CU, B Com, 1928) 



CHAPTER IV 


EUROPE 


The Cradle of Western Civilization 


Position and Size. — Tlie continent of Europe is Area 
actually a peninsula of the {greater land mass of Asia — a 
mere appendage. With the e-\ception of Australia, it is the 
smallest of the continents, the area licing 3,760,000 $q. miles. 

It has a westerly situation, and nearl}^ the whole of it 
(except a small fragment in the north) lies wthin the Tern- LiMr.-iiion. 
peratc Zone. The coast-hne is relatively the longest — 
nearly 20,000 miles, i.c., there is one mile of coast to every 
190 miles of surface. No part of Europe is thus even 1,0W OviitHnc. 
miles from the sea. 


Physical Features. — Although quite small in area 
for a continent, Europe has a fairly varied topography. At 
least three broad divisions ma\’ be distinguished : 


1. The Mountain Regions of the North, compris- Saaiwli- 
mg the Scandinavian Mountains, the island of Iceland, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the mountains of Northern Ictbml, 
Ireland. 


JW. Ireland. 


2. The Great European Plain, stretching from the 
lowlands of Sweden to the border of the Black Sea, and Sueden to 
from Western France to the Urals. Besides the Great 
European Plain, two of the most important plains arc the Ur.nl<. 
Plain of Hungary and the Valley of the Po. 


3. The Alpine Region of Southern Europe, actuallj' 
a complex of plateaus and enclosing fold mountain chains. 


23 
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The central mountain knot here is formed by the Alps, 
from which a number of chains are given off in all direc- 
tions to form the Appennines of Italy; the Sierra Nevada, 
the Pyrenees, and the Cantabrian Mountains of Spain, 
the Dinaric Mountains, the Carpathains, the Transyl- 
vanian Alps and the Balkan Mountains of the Balkan 
Peninsula; and the Jura IMountains on the north-west 
of the main mountain knot of the Alps. The Appennines ' 
after entering the island of Sicilj' are continued as the 
Atlas cliains of North Africa. Behveen die Cantabrian 
and P3'renees on the north and the Sierra Nerada on the 



south lies the plateau of Spain and Portugal, called the 
Meseta. North of the Pj-renees lies the Central Plateau 
of France. The Bohemian Plateau’ lies enclosed b^' a 
mountain chain north of the ' Alps-Carpathian chain. 
And then there are the small plateaus of the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia. 
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Geology and Minterals . — The gcolog}- of Europe is 
not so complicated as that of Asia, and hat is more im- Gcolog>'. 
portant still is the fact that it has been studied much 
more thoioughly than that of any other continent as many 
of the geological terms — Caledonian, Cambrian and Alpine 
earth movements, for example, — clearly indicate. Broadly 
speaking, the mountain macses of Northern Europe consist 
of ancient crj'stalline rocks resistant to later Alpine folding 
And some of the southern plateaus arc also of the same com- 
position The Alpine chains are, of course, of tertiary fold 
sediments. The mineral resources of Europe have already Mineral 
been described incidentally in previous chapters and 
they will be more systematically dealt with under 
difterent countries. 

Climate. — Climatically Europe i.s exceptionally for- General 
tunatc in her westerly situation; for the entire continent 
lies in the Westerly Wind Belt in winter, and even in 
summer a comparatively large portion of it is under the 
influence of the Westerlies. Moreover, the warm Nortli Conditions 
Atlantic Drift flows along tlie western coasts of the 
continent, keeping tlic whole seaboard warm and free 
from ice in winter. But, of course, it is then colder and 
colder on the mainland, though in a modified degree in 
comparison with the conditions prevailing in Central Asia 
With the advent of suinincr, however, this state of affairs 
is modified: with the gradual swing of the wind systems 
towards the north as the sun progresses towards the Tropic 
of Cancer, Southern Europe falls outside the \^'csterly Wind Conditions 
Belt, and forms part of the high-prcssui e belt from which in summer, 
the North-East Trade Winds begin to blow westward 
Thus the Mediterranean Region of Europe is dry in summer. 

But the whole of the continent being under the influence of Rainfall, 
-he Westerlies, the Mediterraii^ean Region receives its share 
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of rainfall in winter ; and the rest of the continent have rain- 
fall all the year round, although each place has its owi; 
seasonal maximum. The broad climatic zones into whi- - 
Europe can be divided as well as its natural vegetation have 
been indicated elsewhere. 

NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE. 

THE BRITISH ISLES consist of two large islands, 
areat Britain and Ireland, together with innumerable 
smaller islands of varying size off the north-west coast 
if Europe. Great Britain comprises England, Wales, 
ind Scotland which together form a single kingdom, while 
[reland is divided into the two political units of Northern 
treland and the Irish Free State or Eire. The term. 
United Kingdom, now means the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The total area of thft 
British Isles is about 121,000 sq. miles — roughly the same size 
as that of the Bombay Presidency. But England, the largest 
country in the British Isles, is smaller than Assam. The 
most noteworthy feature about the geographical location of 
the British Isles is perhaps their central position in the Land 
Hemisphere of the globe Moreover, there is an extensive 
continental shelf around, and the coast-line is long and 
deeply indented so that even the remotest comer in the 
British Isles is not even 100 miles from the sea We can 
divide the different political units into a number of well- 
defined physico-structural units. Scotland is divisible into 
three parts: (a) The Highlands, covering roughly the 
northern half of that country; (b) The Midland Valley, 
bordering the Highlands on the south ; and (c) The Southe 
Uplands, west of the Midland Valley. The Highlands are , 
mainly of old crystalline rocks, and in some places of inter-^ 
penetrating gianite formation,_yielding building stone. There 
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are stone quarries at Petcrliead and Aberdeen Tlie soil is 
,'Oor and the region covered with moorland, except for the 
SI .'all eastern \-allcys and coastal areas. The Southern Up- 
lands, on tile contrarj', consist of a broad but low fold range, 
furnishing a poor soil, that is suitable for sheep. The Midland 
Valley is actually a nft i-alley fonned by a scdimentaiy block, 
bordered on both sides bj’ rocks of ancient sandstone, and 
containing three extensive coal basins — the Ayrshire Basin 
in the west, the Midlothian and Fifeshire Basin in the cast, 
and the Lanarkshire or Clyde Basin in the middle. Run- 
ning down the middle of north England is (a) a mountain 
Ixicklwne called the Pcumucs, north-west of which is 
{b}Cimtbna or The Lake Dislrici, formed bj' ancient rocks 
in the centre and overlaid on all sides by j’oungcr rocks 
Then there is the great (c) Midland Plain covering the 
greater part of the country, and (d) The Sonih-lFesfern 
Peninsula of Devon and Cornwall, consisting of masses of 
granite intruded into ancient rocks, a region fairly rich in 
various metalliferous minerals. The whole of Wales is 
mountainous; in the nortli are the (a) Cambrian Motmtains, 
formed by ancient crystalline rocks. But (b) South Wales 
consists largely of younger folded rocks, with the South 
Wales coal-field. The greater central part of Ireland is 
a hollow plain, nearly encircled by mountains For its latitude climate, 
the British Isles have pleasant and equable climate. This 
is attributed to the warm and moist Westerlies (S. W. Anti- 
Trades) and the warm North Atlantic Drift, But the 
weather is capricious, because the Westerlies are not steady Rainfall, 
like the Trade Winds or Monsoons. Rainfall is fairly dis- 
tributed all over the countr}', but owing to tlie mountainous 
nature of the west it is heaviest in that section ; and although 
there is rain all tlie year round, the ma.\'imum precipitation 
occurs in autumn. The natural vegetation of the British 
Isles is deciduous forest, and the shedding period of the Vegetation 
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broad-leaved trees is in winter. ' Some conifers are found 
in the north and on the hills But as in China, altliough 
largely for a different reason (for Britain is 'essentially an 
industrial country), the natural vegetation of the country 
has been nearly wiped out. 

Fishing is an important industry of Great Britain. 
The fishing grounds are the North Sea, the Irish Sea, St. 
Georges Channel, the Bristol Channel and the shallow 
waters off the northern, western and southern coasts oi 
Ireland. But the fishing regions visited by British ships 
are by no means confined to these areas only and the British 
fishery-area now extends over more than a million sq. 
miles, from the coastal waters off Morocco in the south to 
the Arctic Ocean in the north. The most important fish 
ports are .Lon^n, Grimsby , I jfull, Lowestoft , Yarmouth 
J'leetwoo d, Milford and Aberde en._ The North Sea is the 
greatest of the British fishing grounds, wherein Doggeis 
Bank abounds in fish. The depth of water, there is not 
more than 25 fathoms Herring and Cod form about 60 
per cent., of the total catch. ' Pilchards, Mackerel, Halibut, 
Haddock, etc, are also caught. About 700,000 tons of fish 
are . landed annually at British ports. Inspite of heavy 
home consumption a surplus of 200,000 tons is available for 
‘ export. 

The relative importance of agriculture in Great 
Britain is best understood by comparing the total value 
of agricultural produce with that of other items of .primary 
production as well as of manufactures. As the statistics 
for 1935-37 (posl-Depression years) show, the total valiij: 
■e. of agricultural produce sold (exclusive of consumption in 
farmers’ households) was a little less than 1/1 5th that of 
manufactures; while the total rralue of the mineral output 
was nearly l/19th, and that accruing from the fisheries was 
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Icij than l/2]6tli tliat of inanufadures. The distribution 
' of the two principal food crops in the British Isles may 
be noted in tlie accompanying diagrams To understand 
this distribution thoroughly \\ e must remember that moorland 
occupies large tracts of Great Britain in the mountainous 
north and west, and even tn the Midlands more than 
half the total area is under permanent grass for tlie 



The Wiieatlands of The Oat-e\nds of 

British Isu^. British Isles. 


sheep Moreover,' Scotland is too cold and Ireland too 
damj) for wheat, which is the cliicf food crop. The 
largest concentration of wheat is, therefore, in the drier 
south-east Oats are also grown mainly in the drier east, 
hut their range is greater as they can ripen in a colder 
< Innate. Intensive agrictilUvre is practised, and , mixed 
farming and crop rotation arc the general rule Other im- 
portant crops arc barley, various root crops, sugar beet, peas, 
beans, jodder crops, hay and jtuits. The distribution of 
barley is similar to that of wheat; sugar beet is distributed 
mainly in the cast of England, and some flax is also grown 
in Ireland. Only S' ptr cent of the propulation in 'Great 
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Britain are fanners. Britain is one of the leading zoool- 
froducing countries, and her wool has Rhrays been noted 
for its qualiU. There are over 20 million sheep of TOrious 
breeds in the cou^tr}^ The number of cattle is half that 
of sheep, but they are more important tlian the latter in 
Ireland because of the damper climate tliere. The number 
of pigs in Britain is above million, and about million 
in Ireland Owing to transport facilities draught animals 
are, however, becoming rare; the number of horses on the 
farms, for example, is now about 1 million only. 

The mineral position of Great Britain is peculiar: about 
90 per cent of the total output of minerals consists of coaf 
only. “Thus coal has an overwhelming dominance among 
the British minerals from the point of view of value of annual 
production, but even this does not measure its real import- 
ance to the countr}-. It provides indispensable domestic 
fuel in a densely populated country tliat is virtually witliout 
timber; it provides tlie power for practically all the indus- 
tries; and it provides the onh' bulk)’ commodity for export 
from a country’ which in the main has exports that are far 
less bulky than the raw materials and food-stufls that are 
imported. By enabling ships that would othenvise leave 
empt)’ to carry a cargo it has helped to reduce freights on 
inward cargoes, and so has enabled the general population 
to get food-stuffs and the manufacturers to get their raw 
materials at the lowest possible cost.”^ 

The coal-fields of the British Isles are found niairily 
in Scotland, England and Wales. In annual production 
the British Isles stand second only to the United States 
The coal is also of good quality miiging from bituminous to 


’■R. O Budianati — An Econonitc Geography of the British 
Empire. 
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aiUhracitc in clmractcr In Scotland the coal-fields lie mainly 
in the central lowlands There arc four important fields. 
(1) The .‘lyrsitirc Ptcld adjoins the Ayrshire coast, (2) The 
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Lanarkshh c Field stretching from the Clyde above and 
Glasgow, across the Forth, in the neighbourhood of ■' 
(3) The Fifeshire Field in the north-east. ( 
Midlothian Field which is only the cc '< ■ 
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Fifeshire Field across the Firtli of Forth, lies east and south- 
east of Edinburgh. The Lanarkshire coal-field being situated 
in the industrial area of Scotland, the whole of its output 
is consumed locally. The five important coal-fields of Eng- 
land arexin eitlier side of the Pennines. They are (1) Cum- 
berland coal-fields, (2) Lancashire coal-fields, (3) Midland 
coal-fields which include the coal-fields of North Staffords 
and Soutli Staffords.. (4) North-East coal-fields which 
consist of tlie Nortliumberland and Durham coal-fields. 
(5) Yorkshire coal-fields Besides these there are three 
small coal-fields in Leicestershire, Nottinghampsliire and 
East Kent. Near about tlie Cuinherland coal-fields tliere is 
no important industrial region excepting at Barrow, where 
tliere is some amount of iron smelting. Laiicashhe coal- 
field has helped tlie cotton industn,- of England to attain 
tlie position it has gained now. The important centres 
of cotton industry, lie near this coal-field Yorkshire 
coal-field opposite to the Lancashire coal-field on the 
other side of the Pennines is an important seat of woollen 
industr)'. The cimiate is drj', tlierefore it helps the manu- 
facture of woollen articles. In the South of the coal-field 
is Sheffield which is noted for its cutlerj'. Midland coal- 
fields consist of the small coal-fields in the North and South 
Staffordshire. The surrounding towns of Stoke, Bursleni 
etc , are potterA' towns In Birmingham varieties of small 
iron a'rticles are produced. The North-East coal-fields which 
include the coal-fields of Korthuinbcrland and Durham, are 
great iron-smelting regions The iron ore is supplied from 
the Cleveland fields of Yorkshire and from foreign countries 
also. Newcastle is a great slup-building j-ard. The diief 
seat of iron smelting is at Middlesborough There is leather 
industrj* near the Leicestershire coal-fields. In Wales there 
are two fields — (1) The North Wales Field which produces 
■only steam-coal. It is a small field (2) The South Wales 
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Field produces verj- good quality anthracite. Tin plating wdsh 
and the smelting of iron, tin and copper aie the important coal-fields 
industries in the neighbourhood. 

Iron is Britain’s most important mineral commodity 
after coal; much of Britain's industrial prosperity has been 
traced to the association of iron ores and coal. But of the Irene ore 
total mineral output of Britain at the present time, iron- 
ores constitute only about 1-5 per cent., and iron ores are 
no longer — or very little, if at all — worked in the coal-field 
region The bulk of it is obtained from the Cleveland Field 
in Yorkshire and from the Midlands — Lincoln, Rutland and 
Northani(>ton. These ores arc of poor quality and the total 
output is quite inadequate for her own requirements. So. 
large quantities of good quality ore have to be imported 
from Spain and Sweden. Other metals include Tin and 
Copper in Cornwall and Lead in Wales and Derbyshire, 
besides building stones, road materials and China clay. But Other 
the production of metals has diminished considerably. Salt nu'ncrats 
worked chiefly in Cheshire, supports chemical industries 

The distribution of Britain’s Manufacturing Indus- 
tries has naturally been governed bj" a desire for location 
in the coal-field regions for obvious reasons. But a special 
feature of British manufacturing industries is localisation 
and specialisation. The Textile Industries form a very factures. 
important group among the manufacturing industries of the 
British Isles. They support probably over 4 millioiis of 
people. The most important of tbese is the Cotton Industry 
wliifli is located in — or almost restricted to — the Lancashire 
cb’al-'fiyd region in England and Glasgow region in Scotland 
This localis ation , . especially in Lancashire, has been attri- 
buted to three 'causes besides tlie “proximity of the, 

Lancashire coal-field region — (a) the manufacture of wool- 
lens ' from the wool of the Pennine sheep Was an early 
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industr-y in England, and thus here have been bom genera- 
tions of spinners and weavers; (b) secondly the damp 
climate and the soft water from the Pennine streams are 
eminently suited to cotton manufacturing; (c) thirdly the 



The Industrial Regions of Great Britaini 

Lancashire region possesses enormous facilities for import- 
ing cotton from America and for exporting the finished 
goods through Liverpool and Manchester, the two most 
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iniiwrlant West Coast ports of England. Even spinning 
and weaving are largely localised. “Not only do towns 
t;pecialise as between spinning and weaving, but spinning 
towns specialize on particular types of j-arn and weaving 
towns on particular kinds of cloth.” The chief spinning 
towns are Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, Wigam 
and Stockport; while the weaving towns are Pres- 
ton, Blackburn, Accrington and Burnley. (^Manchester 
is no longer an important cotton-manufacturing town 
but it is the commercial and financial centre of the 
industry') Liverpool is the great port of this region, 
but supplies of raw cotton are now directly available in 
Manchester by the completion in 1896 of the Manchester 
.ship canal. The Lancashire coal-field in Scotland, also has a 
cotton industry around Glasgow and Pmsely. It is of! 
less importance compared with Lancashire. Its advantages 1 
of soft water, climate and coal arc similar to those of S 
T.ancashire. Glasgow is nearer than Liverpool to the cotton- \ 
producing tracts of the U. S. A. This area is particularly 1 
noted for sewing thread. 

The Woollen Industry ranks second in importance 
among the textile industries of the U. K. It is much 
•more widespread than the Cotton Industry. The West 
Riding of Yorkshire is the most important woollen 
manufacturing centre of the British Isles. The geographical 
advantages are the abundant supply of soft w'ater for bleach- jndustrj’. 
ing and dyeing purposes, presence of coal, the existence of 
an ample supply 'of labour and suppl}’^ of wool from the 
neighbouring regions. Now, most of the wool has to be 
brought from elsew'here. The wool comes chiefly from 
Australia and New Zealand, South Africa and Argentina. 
Bradford is the principal centre of the industry, 
both industrially and commercially. Leeds is more 
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Lancashire — the two great salt-fields of the country — ^art- 
the most important chemical manufacturing regions. The 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the London Area and the 
Scottish Lowlands are also noted for chemicals. D3’es, 
mineral adds, alkalies, soaps, margarine, medicines and 
drugs, candles, etc., are tlie chief products. 

Tanning and wantifaclurc of Leather goods are also 
important industries. These industries are not much 
dependent on coal. The localisation of these industries is 
mainlj' determined the supph* of raw materials. At 
Nottingham and Leicester it grew up on local hides and 
ddns. soft water and tanning materials from the neighbour- 
ing oak forests. Now-a-daj's the raw material is imported, 
so the industries are localised in or near about the great 
ports, which are best suited Tor tlie import of hides from 
the U. S. A., France, German}' and India. London is the 
most important area. 

Other industries include Glass inamijacturing (Leeds, 
Glasgow. Bermingham and London). Potteries (Stoke, 
Burslem, Hanley, Longton and Tumstall), Rubber manu- 
facturing (Birmingham), Flour-^milling (London, Hull, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff). Sugar-rejining. Chocolate 
manufaciursr.g etc., etc. 

Internal trade is carried on by road, railway, and 
canal and by coasting-vessels. The countr}- is covered by 
a net-work of railways and canals. Roads are also import- 
ant and there are now r^ular motor seiwices between 
nearly aU the important cities of Great Britain. Natural 
commtmications by water comprise the sea and the rivers 
The rivers of Great Britain are not very advantageous for 
inland shipping, as they are neither very long nor very 
wide. Moreover, they are often winding in their courses 
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and iinvc shallows or rapids. But the lower courses of 
the larger rivers are often natngablc from their mouths by 
the largest ocean-going liners and constant dredging opera- 
tions enable them to penetrate far inland. Such, for 
instance, are the Thames, Humber, Tyne, Firth, Tay, Clyde, 

Mersey and the Severn. Many towns on their banks, even 
41 considerable distance inland, arc accessible to coastal 
shipping. Canals are not very important except over the 
^ilidlands. Judged by continental standards, all English 
■canals arc small. The tjpical barge is of onl}' 24 tons 
as compared with 300 tons in Germany. The ship-canals of 
the country arc the most important and serve the Industrial 
regions of the countr}'. The Manchester Ship Canal enables 
^hips to travel up the Mersey as far As Iilanclicstcr. The 
canal is about 35 miles long. Manchester has been con- 
verted into a sea-port by the opening up of this canal 
Great Britain is very well seiwed b}* Railways and has 20,400 
miles of railway although it is 1 /20th the sire of India. The 
Railwajs are grouped into four systems — (a) The London R.»ih\ays 
— ^fidland — Scottish System (7,464 miles). Scn'cs the 
Central and North-Western England and most of Scotland 
It passes through the great industrial regions of the West 
Ridings (Yorkshire), the Midlands, Clieshirc and Lanca- 
riiire and the Scottish lowlands, (b) The London North 
Eastern Railway (6,464 miles), serves tlie east coast fishing 
ports, the eastern agricultural districts and the New Castle 
industrial region (c) The Great IVeston System (3,675 
miles), serves the industrial towns of the “Black Country”, 

Wales and South Western England. (d) The Southern 
Raihvay (2,129 miles), sen'cs the area to the South of 
London. It sen'es no industrial area and is dependent 
mainly on passenger traffic. London is the "focus” of all 
these railway systems. Almost all the important cities and 
ports have direct railway connection with London. 

24 
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The principal ports of the British Isles have been dealt 
with in some length elsewhere. 



British Ports .\sd Trade Routes 
Great Britain’s prosperitj' depends mainly on her 
(. foreign trade. Her excellent situation in the centre of the 
land hemisphere, facing the continent of Europe, the 
existence of commodious estuarine ports and the highly 
industrialised economy of the country- greatly encourage 
foreign trade. The following tables show the important 
exports and imports of Great Britain. 
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The Exports of tlie United Kingdom^ 


Commodities 

Percentage of Total Value. 



1931-35 

Raw materials 


13-6 

J3-4 

Coke & coal 

2-8 

6-4 • 

8-7 

Foodstuffs 

— 

5-9 

5-4 



M 

1-1 

M 

Spirits 

1-S 

1-3 

1-6 

Manufactures 

— 

Ti-3 

57 2 

Cotton goods 

24-9 

19-2 

15 3 

Yam 

3-5 

3-0 

2-7 

Thread 

0-9 

0-9 

1-1 

Iron & Steel 

9 3 

8-3 

6-9 

Macliincry 

S-6 

7-4 

8-9 

Automobiles 


2-4 

3-3 

Siiips 

0-7 

1-8 

M 

Electricals 

1-3 

1-8 

1-9 

Railway t chicles 

— 

1-4 

0-6 

Woollens 

8-S 

7-2 

6-9 

Tissues 

5-2 

4-6 

3-8 

Yam 

2-0 

1 5 

1-6 

Tops 

0-8 

0-7 

0 8 

Silk (S, artificial) 

0-3 

1-4 

1-3 

Linen Yam & mf 

1-7 

1-4 

1-S 

Apparel 

3-8 

3-7 

3-0 

Paper &,c. 

— 

1-4 

1-6 

Rubber goods .. 

— 

1-3 

1-4 

Glass & earthen ware . . 

1-6 

1 9 

2-0 

Leather goods .. 

1-S 

1-1 

0-9 

Chemicals 

3-2 

3-S 

4-7 


* Chisholm. 
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The Imports of the United Kingdom^ 


Commodities 

! 

J 

Percentage of Total Value 


1924 

1926-30 


Haw materials - . . 

; 

23‘3 

25-4 

24‘6 

Cotton 


9-5 

6-0 

4-6 . 

Wool 


5-5 

4-7 

4-9 

Wood & wood pulp 


4-0 

4-8 

5'5 

Petroleum 


— 

3-6 

4*^ 

Rubber 


0-S 

1-7 

0-9 

Hides, sldns & furs 


1-7 

2-2 

2-1 

Zinc, lead, tin, copper, 
ores 

iron 

1-S -- 

2-4 

1-8 

Oil-seeds & nuts 

• • 

4-1 

1-4 

1'5 

'‘Hoodstiiffs 


57-9 

31-7 

37-0 

Meat (for dried) 


15-8 

17-9 

22-2 

Animals 


1-7 

1-1 

1-2 

Gram & flour .. 

.. 

9-5 

8-3 

8-7 

Wheat 

.. 

5-4 

5-0 

4-1 

Maize 


1-3 

1-1 

1*5 

Wheat meal S: flour 


0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

Butter 


4-3 

4-2 

5-2 

Tea 


3-2 

3-1 

3-6 

Sugar 


3-5 

4-0 

2-0 

Fresh Fruit 


2*5 

2-9 

4-0 

E«gs . . 


1-5 

1-4 

1-2 

Cheese 


1-1 

1-2 

1-1 

Tobacco 


1-2 

1-4 

1-7 

Jtiannjociures 


S-7 

10-6 

14-4 

Silk vams & mf. 



1-2 

0*6 

Wool yams & mf. 
(witli apparel) 


1-2 

2-5 

1-9 

Cotton yams & mL 



0-8 

0 5 

Iron & steel mf. 


1-/ 

2-3 

1‘5 

Machinerv 



1-4 

1-6 

Leather mf. 


1-1 

1-2 

1-1 

Chemicals 


1-2 

1-3 

1-0 

Paper &c. 

' * 


1-5 

1-8 


Qusholm. 
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Direction of Foreign Trade of U. K.’^ 
EXPORTS 


Countries. 

Percentage of Totj 
1924 1 1920-30 

1 Value 

1931-35 

Br. India 

11 3 j 11-2 

8-8 

.‘\ustralia 

7-8 ! 7 2 

5-6 

U S. A. 

0-6 ' 6 3 

5-0 

litre .. .. \ . 

S-3 , 5 5 

6 2 

Germany 

5-4 5 1 

4-3 

Canada 

3-5 i 4-6 

4 8 

Soutli Africa 

3 8 1 4-2 

6-2 

ArRcntina 

3-4 ! 4-0 

3-4 

France 

5-2; 3 9 

5-0 

Netherlands 

3-1 ; 3-1 

3-2 

BelBium 

2-8 2 9 

2-5 

New Zealand 

2 6 2-7 

2-8 

Italy 


2-3 

Emt'irr . 

//•7 . 45 0 

•/i 7 

Foreign counlries . 

SS - f 54 t 

5t .? 


Direction of Foreign Trade of U. K. 


IMPORTS 


Countries. 

Percentage of Total Value 

1924 

1926-30 

1931-35 

USA 

18-5 

16-3 

11 6 

Argentina 

6-2 

6-1 

6-4 

Germany 

2-9 

5*6 

4 9 

India 

6-2 

5-1 

S-0 

France 

5-3 

4-9 

3-3 

Denmark 

3-8 

4 6 

5 2 

Australia 

4'6 

4.4 

6-6 

Canada 

5-2 

4.4 

6-2 

Eire 

4-0 

3-8 

3-2 

Netherlands 

3-3 

3 8 

3-3 

New Zealand 

3-8 

3-9 

5-1 

Belgium 

2-8 

3 0 

2 5 

U. S S. R 

1-5 

2 2 

2 8 

S\\ eden 

1-6 

2 0 

2-3 

Egypt 

3-0 

1'9 

1-6 

Empire 

30-s 

-V I 

73-5 

Foreign counlries .. 

69-S 

7z-g 

66 5 


Chisliolra. 
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Superficially \-iewed, the foreign trade of the United 
Ehngdom shows an adverse balance; for there is a large 
excess in the total value of imports over tliat of exports.^ 
But the United Kingdom derives great benefits from invest- 
ments elsewhere, and the value derived from tliis source is 
about one-half of the total obtained from the exports. More- 
over, receipts from shipping constitute about one-third of 
the total value of the export trade. And last but not least, 
tlie United Kingdom carries on considerable entrepot trade, 
and the receipts accruing therefrom are also quite 
considerable. 


Exports of Imported Commodities from U. K. 


Commodities 

i 

Percentages of Total 

Value 


1924 

1925-30 ’ 

1931-35 

-Rau) materials 

Wool 


22-4 

i 

22-3 i 

22-3 

Huhber 


7-2 

13-2 

3-7 



1-4 

1-2 1 

0-7 

Skins & furs 


8-0 

8-6 

12-4 

Cotton 


8-3 

4-9 

3-3 

Jute 


0-3 

0-3 i 

0-4 

Petroleum 


— 

1-3 

1-9 

Tm 


1-8 

^•7 

1-2 

Foodstuff 


5-0 

6-8 ; 

8-7 

Tea 



1 


Meat .. 




3-1 ! 

, 2-3 

Fish 


_ 

1-4 

1-2 

Spices 


— 

0-9 

0 4 

Tobacco 


\ 

0-7 = 

1-3 

Coffee 


1-2 

; 1-8 

2-7 

Butter ' 




1 1-2 

1-9 

Fruits 




■ 1-2 

2-1 

ifaize 


0-7 

0-6 

0-9 

Wine . . 


0-5 

0-5 i 

0 7 


^Tlie total value of imports in 1924 was -£1279-8 million, in 
1926-30 £1184-5 million, and in 1931-35 £745-5 million. Correspond- 
ing figures for tlie e.vport trade were £795-4 million, £338-6 million 
and £389-5 million. But correspondmg figures for the re-export 
trade of imported commodities were £140, £113, and £54 millions. 
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Exports of Imported Commodities from U. K. — Con. 


Percentage of Total Value 
Comnio<ht)C<; 


Maitnfactures 

1924 

1926-50 

1931-35 

Leather 

. 1*3 

1-7 

2-0 

Silk 

2 5 

1-4 

0 8 

Carpets & rues . 

— 

1-3 

1-0 

Cotton 

1-8 

0-7 

0-3 

Machinerj 

— 

I-*! 

1-2 

Artificial silk 

. . 

0-6 

0-9 

Dnigs 

« — “ 

1 4 

1-7 


NORTHERN IRELAND has an area of only 
5,237 sq. miles, and a population of about 1 "28 million. 
The inhabitants arc mainly of English and Scotch 
descent The chief agricultural products are oats and 
flax. The capital is Belfast, where there arc textile mills 
(for spinning flax and weaving linen and cotton), dis- 
tilleries, and ship-building jards. Another seat of tex- 
tile industries is Londonderry. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS together comprise a 
total area of 75 sq miles only. Tlic principal products 
are potatoes, tomatoes, and grapes. 

EIRE or the Irish Free State is a self-governing 
<lcmocracy enjoying the official status of a British Dominion 
The total area is 26,592 miles, and the population 2 ’97 
million. The principal crops in the order of their importance 
ure oats, potatoes, and various other root erops, as well as 
some barley and wheat Large numbers of domestic animals 
are kept; and the country, w'lth its hurried weather condi- 
tions and extensive ill-drained areas, is said to be more 
suitable for stock-raising than agriculture. The principal 
manufacturing industry is concerned with the preparation 
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of liquors There is a large water-power station at Lime- 
rick for harnessing the flowing waters of the Shannon, tlie 
largest in the British Isles, which provides electricity for the 
entire country, and to a large extent compensates for the 
ivant of coal. Under the present regime the country is‘ 
endeavouring hard for economic self-sufficiency. About 90 
per cent of the total trade was with the United Kingdom;: 
but a drop has been in evidence for some years. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Scandinavia is a mountainous peninsula on the 
north-west of Europe, and resembles the island of Great 
Britain in topographical as well as structural features The 
coast-line is long and deeply indented, especially on the 
west, and the inlets, often quite considerably long, are called 
'fjords’. Often again these long narrow fjords are bordered 
by vertical cliffs rising directly out of the water. Near the 
west coast is a long ridge of mountains, consisting of very 
ancient haVd rocks similar to those of the Scottish High- 
lands The slope of the land is naturally to the south-east. 
The warm North Atlantic Drift flows close to the western 
shores, and the peninsula lies in the path of the Westerlies. 
Thus the western shores as far even as the North Cape 
within the Arctic Circle remain ice-free all the year round; 
and there is a fairly heavy rainfall throughout the year 
especially in the mountainous west The larger rivers flow 
south-east because of the general slope of the peninsula ; and 
the mountains of Scandinavia being much loftier than those 
of Scotland, run swiftly down great heights, enabling them 
to be harnessed for electricity. Tlie peninsula is divided 
between the two countries of Norway and Sweden 

NORWAY lies west of the mountain divide, and is 
much more fjorded and mountainous than Sweden. It has 
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an area of aI)out 125,000 sq. miles, and a population of 
2,800,000 Owing to heavy precipitation the mountains arc 
often covered with jorcsis, which, together with the fisheries, 



constitute tlic principal source of the national wealth. 
Fishing is the most important industry The principal 
catches are Cod and Het rings Fisheries are mainly in 
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in-shore waters and little part is taken in the North Sea 
fisheries. Trondjhem and Bergen are the leading fish 
ports. More than SO per cent of the total area is waste 
land covered by mountains, 25 per cent by forests, and 
less tharf 10 per cent classed as arable, and only 4 per cent 
of tlie total area is actually under crops. The leading ciops 
are oats and barley, and in general, other crops are much the 
.'ame as in Great Britain. About 2^4 per cent of the forests 
are reserved b}' the Government. Norway is poor in mineral 
resources. There is no coal. But she has fairly large 
reser\'es of low-grade iron and a limited supply of high- 
grade iron ores at Kragero and Arendale Perhaps the most 
valuable sources of her mineral wealth are the copper mines 
at Roros in the Glommen River Valley and at SuUtjelma 
and other places There are silver deposits at Konigsberg 
near Oslo. Stlica and apatite are abundant near Stavanger. 
There is a refinery for lu’cfeef ores at Kristiansand Some 
sulphur is also exported, and there is a fairly large export 
of granite and other stones But poor as she is in mineral 
resources, Norway has almost unlimited water-power. Of 
the available total estimated at 9’ 5 millions of horse-power, 
onty 2-2 millions have been developed. These have been 
largely developed by foreign capital, and many of the manu- 
facturing industries of Nonray are in the hands of foreigners 
Large-scale industries are not much developed. Copper, 
silver and aluminium are -worked by electric furnaces 
Ship-building is growing in importance. There are also 
chemical and paper-making industries. 

The towns of Nonvay have already been dealt -with 
The countrj’- lacks extensive railways, because of tlie 
mountainous nature of die surface. With the exception of 
the railway to Narvik, all the lines are in the south, con- 
necting Oslo with Bergen and Trondjhem 
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Spitsbergen and Bear Island in the Arctic circle are 
the only foreign possessions of Norway. Recently, however, 

^oal has been discovered there. 

SWEDEN, with a total area of 173,000 sq. miles, isE\tnitand 
larger than Norway, and supports more than double 
(6,200,000) the population of the Latter It is on the broader 
■slope of the Scandinavian Peninsula, and comprises a con- 
siderable portion of the Great European Plain in the south. 

The northern half or two-thirds of the country is covered 
with joresfs, where lumbering is the dominant occupation of 
the people; but Southern Sweden is cssentiallj' an agricul- 
tural country. More than 12 per cent of the total area of 
Sweden is actuallj under crops But the climate of the Agricultiire. 
south is of the continental tjTpc, too cold for wheat, and so 
the leading crops are oafs and rye. Much hay and jodder 
for the cattle are also grown in this region. On the shores 
of the Baltic there are many saw-mil! towns, to which timber 
from the northern forests are floated down the numerous 
mountain streams. Sweden is fairly rich in mineral 
resources: there are deposits of very high grade iron ore in 
Damemora and Gcllivara, whence large quantities are ex- 
ported to Gennany, Britain, Belgium and otlier countries 
The existence of iron ore of good qualitv' has given rise 
to an important iron and steel industry with the aid of ^ 
cheap hydro-electncit}'. The cliief centres are at Stockholm ^nd 
and Norkoping. Dairy fanning is important in the south; Industries, 
and so are the manufactures of paper, electrical machinery 
and matches. There are textile mills at Norkoping. The 
capital, Stockholm, is also a great port. From Sweden the 
chief exports are iron ore, wood pulp and paper, timber, 
metal goods, etc., and the imports consist mainly of wheat 
and flour, textiles, coal, petroleum and machinery. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN PLAIN 

FRANCE comprises an area of 213,000 sq. miles, 
■with a population (in 1931) of 41,800,000. Her geographi- 
cal position, ‘in man}' respects, unique in Europe: she 
has a long coast-line along tlie English Channel facing 
Great Britain; another long coast-line along tlie Bay of 
Biscay faces the New World across the Atlantic; and she 
shares a considerable portion of the coast-line along tlie 
Mediterranean Sea. France tlius possesses certain unique 
adi-antages for maritime development ; and she, too, is. 'like 
Great Britain, the mistress of a fairly vast overseas dominion, 
which — and that is the most characteristic point about. it — 
is comparable in variety and extent with the still I'aster 
empire created by Great Britain. In some respects, how- 
ever, France enjoys. far greater advantages of situation than 
does Great Britain: she is continuous with the rest of 
Europe, and has benefited (and also been handicapped) 
more by the heritage of ancient Roman civilisation. Space 
does not permit any analysis of such facts here. 
But it is obvious that these have never proved to be 
quite unmixed blessings; for her contiguity with all the 
strong and warring nations of Europe has always involved 
her in the whirlwind of European politics, while Britain’s 
comparative isolation has left her hands free for overseas 
expansion. From a strictly geographical point of view, 
however, tlie disad\a.ntages of her land frontier far out- 
■weigh its advantages : tlie loft>- and difficult Pyrenees 
stand in the way of communication between France anc 
Spain; the great Alps form tlie boundary* between France 
and Italy, rendering communication between the tivo coun- 
tries difficult ; so it is betsveen France and Switzerland ; and 
even between France and Germany on the one hand, and 
between France and Belgium on the otlier, the frontiers are 
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ill-defined, and ha\c been the occasion of many a bitter 
^l^rugglc. The plysical regions of France are sbowm in the 
accompanying map. The Central plateau is a well-marked piiysic.-il 
unit. This region is rich in mineral wealth. The important Features 
eoal-fields of this area, are situated round St. Etinnc. Iron- 



The PnysicAi, Regions of France 


ore IS found in this region but the present output is 
inconsiderable. The massif is mainly composed of Archaen 
rocks. Therefore the soil is not very fertile. The chief 
crop produced is rye. Wheat and oats are grown in such 
favoured localities as the valley of the Allier. Pastoral 
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farming is also extensively carried on in this region The 
Armorican Massif or Bnttany in the north-west consists 
mainly of primarj" rocks. The uplands separate three low 
land districts.' The uplands are absolutely unproductive. 
The 6". fF. Region is a lowland, surrounded by the Central 
Plateau, the Armorican Massif and the Pyrenees. The 
character of the soil is very variable. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation here. Wheat, maize and vine constitute 
the chief products. The 6". E. regions are in the Mediter- 
ranean area Between tlie Alps and the Central Plateau is 
tlie fertile Rhone Valley. Tlie vegetable products are 
distinctly of the Mediterranean type including olives, vine 
and mulberries. Wheat is the important cereal grown. 
The Alpine Zone plays but a relativel}"^ small part in 
the economic life of France. The soil is usually poor and 
unproductive. Anthracite coal and iron occur in places- 
The Paris Basin lies between the Central Massif, Ardennes 
and the Armorican region. This is the greatest agricultural 
region of France. Wheat, oats, sugar-beet, and vine are 
the most important products It is also the most industrially 
developed region of France. The Plateau of Lorraine is 
noted for its mineral wealth. This region has important 
deposits of iron and coal and important metallurgical 
industries have developed on the ore-fields. 

Generally speaking, France enjoys a marine t}TDe of 
climate. On the whole it is temperate in the North and 
sub-tropfcal in the South. The physical character of the 
different parts of France and their relative position to one 
another and to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, give 
to the countr)'- a somewhat varied climate, each region having 
its own pecularities ^ It is quite evident from the accom- 
panying map. The greater part of the country except the 

^Marfarlane, Economic Geography, p 101 ’ 
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I^IccliterraJicaii region enjoys rainfall throughout tlie year 
rvitii a siunmer maximuni. The higher parts have the 
greatest precipitation and it decreases progressively from 
vest to cast. 



The natural vegetation of France is forest, which covers Vegetation 
about 20 pei cent of the total area; and foiestry is quite im- 
portant in the countty. Moorland covers some 10 per cent of 
tlie surface And as much as two-thirds of the whole area Aguculture. 
IS under tillage, France is primaril}' an agricultural country 
although she has a fairly important world position as a 
manufacturing country. Tlie principal crops are tvltcaf, 
oafs, maice, and a great variety of jniUs. Wheat is naturall)' 
concentrated in the Paris Basin, where the climate is 'dry, 
cool and sunny’; and if Russia is excluded, France alone 
produces a quarter of the wheat of Europe, although she 
has got to import a small amount of wheat now. Oats arc 
grown chiefly in tlie 'warm moist’ south-west TJie diver- 
sity of France’s climate is easily reflected in the great 
variety of the fruits grown : apples and cherries flourish 
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in the Paris Basin; the olive in the Mediterranean region; 
and grapes — most important of all — in the south France 
is the largest producer of wine in the world Though not 
noted for animal products like Argentina, Uruguay, etc 
the climate and soil of France are suitable for dairy cattle 
rather than for sheep. The number of cattle, horses and 
pigs is said to be double that of Britain, but that of sheep 
is half French fisheries in both the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean are also of some importance. France is, 
however, not rich in minerals — generally speaking But 
the coalfield of Northern France is very important, and 
geologists are of opinion that this field is connected under 
the Straits of Dover with the coalfield of East Kent in 
England on the one hand, and with the coalfield of Belgium 
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■on the other Tliere are very small coalfields in the Central 
Plateau Region. The Saar coalfield is on the German 
border Home supply of coal being insufficient for her 
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Tcciuiremciitb, large quantities have to be imported from 
nbroad, particularly from Britain and America. But France 
IS rich in iinu ore, though the bulk of the local supply is 
of jxior qualitj', and France buys coke from Germany or 
Belgium chiclly for the smelting of her iron ores The 
largest iron-field is in Lorraine. There are other deposits 



" neai Le Creusot and in Normandy, near Caen, as well as 
m various other places such as the eastern Pyrenees and 
Canigou. Other minerals include a small amount of 
pell oleum and 'large quantities of potash salt, both obtained 

25 
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mainly from the Alsace region. France’s poverty in coal 
and her wealth of potential water-power have impelled her ^ 
to develop hydi o-cIectricHy, called playfully ‘white coal' 
She has abundant resen^es of water-power in several areas, 
particularly in the regions of the Alps, the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennes. Even main-line railway trams are now being 
driven electricity in many places, particularly in tlie 
south; and there is a plan to use electricity tliroughout the 
French railway systems. The localisation of French manu- 
facturing industries has been governed more by the faalities 
for obtaining raw materials, both from local and foreign 
sources, and the conveniences for marketing the products 
than by the supply of fuel. 

The principal industrial region of the country, however, 
is in the coalfield region of Northern France; and the ^ 
southern coalfields also have given rise to a few industrial 
towns there. The industries of Paris, the capital of the 
country, are, however, of a miscellaneous nature; but ni 
general it may be said that tlie production of articles of 
luxury is its distinctive feature. The principal region 
of various textile mamtfacturcs is in the north; Lille is 
the largest manufacturing town of this region ; other 
manufacturing towns are Roubaix and Tourcoing, all 
carrying on cotton, linen and woollen industries. 
Cambrai, to the south-east of Lille, is famous for fine 
linens Besides these towns, woollen industry is centred 
at Rheims, Amiens, Fourmies, Sedan, Louviers, Elbeuf, 
Troyes, etc The supply of wool is obtained from native 
pastures lying around as well as from abroad, the latter 
particularly from Australia and tlie River Plate region of ^ 
South America. Roubaix, Croix, and Tourcoing are noted 
for carpets as w'ell, and Troyes is the chief seat of hosiery. 
Silk industry is centred in the Rhone Valley. Lyons is 
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the main centre; other centres are St. Etienne, Avignon 
and Nimes. Mulhonse, St Die, Epinal, Senoncs, 
Gucbviller, Rouen, Roanne. St. Quentin, Colmar are. 
more or less, important 
centres for the cotton 
industry, besides those 
spoken of above. Otlicr 
industrial tow ns are 
Angouleme and An- 
nonay noted for tiie 
manufacture of paper, 

Limoges for porcelain 
and earthenware, Bes- 
ancon for watches, 

Grenoble for kid gloves, 
and Strasbourg for 
various manufactures. 

The manufacture of glass Major Railways of France 

is centred in the coalfields of the north and the centre. 

The cliicf seats of the iron and steel industry are Lille, St. 

Etienne, Paris, Le Creusot and Caen. The seaports of 
France have already been described. France is very 

well served by roads and railways. Her road and 
railway systems centre on Paris. But perhaps the most 
characteristic feautre of the inland communication of France 
Is furnished by the splendid network of waterways We Coramuni- 
have already seen tliat all the larger rivers of France — the 
Seme, Loire, Rhone — as well as their chief tributaries are 
generally navigable for long distances; these are now con- 
nected by a most complicated system of canals, and it is 
now possible to travel from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
English Channel entirely by water. The principal canals 
are: (a) The Marne and Rhine Canal, which connects the 
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navigation of the Rhine wnth that of tlie Seme, and both 
of these with the Saar navigation by means of a northerly 
branch; (b) The Burgundy Canal connecting the naviga- 
tion of the Seine and Rhone through the Yonne and Saone; 
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(c) The Canal dii Centre, connecting the Saone with the 
Loire; (d) The Rhone and Rhine Canal, connecting those 
two rivers through tire Saone; (e) The Canal dn Midi, 
connecting the Garonne with the Mediterranean Sea and 
thus establishing direct communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay; and (f) The 
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Marsallcs-Rliouc Caual, which passes through a tunnel 
nearly 5 miles long. 

Commerce Manufactured goods take the leading 
l>lace in tlie eKport list, particularly silk manufactures, 
which normally stand first, followed by chemical products, 
cotton textiles, metal goods, articles of clothing, pig iron Imports 
and steel, motor cars, woollen goods, wine and medicines 
and drugs. Tltc imports arc mainly of coal, petroleum, raw 
cotton, cereals, oilseeds and rubber France has a consider- 
able amount of mercantile marine. France stood seventh 
on the list as regards world shipping in 1937 The French 
also have large amounts of capital invested abroad 

BELGIUM IS quite a small countr}', less thafi 
12,000 sq. miles in area; hut it supports a population of Xatural 
nearly 8 millions. Though so small, it is easily divisible Regions 
into three distinct parts . (a) The Ardemtes Region m the Resources, 

south is formed In a plateau, covered partly with sheep 
pastures and partly w ith forests yielding valuable pine. An 
extension of the Luxemburg ironfields penetrates into this 
region from the south ; and Belgium's output of iron is nearly 
a quarter of that of the United Kingdom (b) The coal- 
field Region, bordering the Ardennes on the north, runs right 
across the country from west to east It is a continuation 
of the great coalfield that sti etches from East Kent through 
Northern France to the eastern borders of Belgium. 

Naturally, therefore, it is the great manufacturing region 
of Belgium, supjxirtiiig. as it does, the bulk of the popula- 
tion Belgium’s output of coal is about ^/sth of that of the 
British Isles. Fleie are situated her chief industrial towms 
Mons, Charleroi, Namur, and Liege. These are all coal 
towns; but Charleroi is concerned with glass and chemical , 
indiistnes as w'ell, and tliere are railway works at Liege. 

Much of the iron required for her industries is brought 
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from Luxemburg, and zinc ores are found in the east, 
(c) Northern Belgium, however, is, in the main, an 
agricultural country, and belongs more particularly to the 
Great European Plain. The cliief crops, more or less in 
the order of their importance, are rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
sugar-beet, and fla.v. The land is not ver}' fertile, and in 
the east especially it is of little use A fairly large number 
of cattle are also kept in this region. Belgium has a second 
source of coal in the Campinc Coal-field, lying in this region. 
Brussels, the capital and largest city, lies in the 
heart of this agricultural countr}” it is well served by rail- 
wa3's. and has too many industries to be particularly 
associated with any, except perhaps the manufacture of lace. 
And here in this region lies the chief spinning and weaving 
towns of Belgium such as Ghent, Toumai, and Courtrai, 
all situated in or near the flax-growdng region Ghent is 
the principal seat of Belgium’s cotton manufactures as well. 
The principal seat of her woollen industry, Verviers, 
however, is near the Ardennes. The ports of Belgium 
have alread)' been dealt with An industrial countrj’" 
like Belgium must natural^ be well sen’ed by railways. 
The principal inland water%vay is the River Meuse The 
foreign trade of Belgium, however, shows an adverse 
balance. The principal exports of Belgium are mainly manu- 
factured goods — ^machinery, metallurgical goods, cement, 
zinc, glass, textiles and chemical products. The imports 
consist of food-stuffs and raw materials 

HOLLAND is a little larger than Belgium, and 
has about the same number of people The country 
is a flat level plain, and indeed a considerable portion 
of it lies below sea-level ; hence the characteristic 
name of the Netherlands. The coasts are not horded, 
but the countrj’- has a long and varied coastline. Although 
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n level plain, it falls into two divisions: (aj The Eastern 
Region is contiguous witl: tlie plain of Northern German}'; 
the soil is poor and largely covered with forests, (b) The 
JVestern Region is largely formed by the Delta of the 
Rhine and tlie Meuse (Maas). This is the more charac- 
teristic region of Holland; for a large part of it is below 
sea-level and consists of reclaimed submerged land. Great 
<l}kes have been constructed to keep out the sea There 
has been a big project in hand to reclaim the shallow 
Zuider Zee. Although a neighbour of Belgium, Holland is 
essentially an agricultural and pastoral country. There are 
large fertile alluviums here and there The chief agricultural 
products arc oats, rye, 7vhcat, barley, potatoes, and sugar- 
beet. Large areas arc under grass, and cattle farming is 
important. Large quantities of butter and cheese arc 
exported and there is also a considerable export of beet- 
sugar. Fishing is also important, especially in the islands 
of the north An extension of the Campine Coalfield 
lies in the south-east of Holland, and the present out- 
put of coal js .said to be nearly half that of Belgium. 
Holland has always been famous for her wind-mills; for 
the country lies in the path of Westerlies And despite the 
introduction of electric power, many of her factories and 
flour mills are worked by wind-power. The Hague is the 
capital of tlie countiy’ as well as the seat of the Intemational 
Court. But Amsterdam, the centre of the diamond trade 
of the world, and Rotterdam, the largest port of Holland, 
are larger towns. Rotterdam has distilling factories 
Utrecht is the chief seat of the cotton industrj'; Arnhem 
the chief seat of inland trade. Haarlem has flax manu- 
factures and is also noted for trade in flowers Groningen 
IS a centre of the butter trade Flushing and the Hook of 
Holland are minor ports. (For other ports see chap VII) 
Holland has through railway communication with Germany, 
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and the countn is well sen'ed by iivers and canals. The- 
chief exports of Holland are dair}" products, textiles and 
coal The imports consist of machinery, iron and steel 
goods, raw cotton, wheat and flour, mineral oil and coffee. 

DENMARK, though outside the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, is often classed as a Scandinavian country 
Actually it consists of the peninsula of Jutland and a 
number of islands lying between the two peninsulas of 
Jutland and Scandinavia The country has an area of 
16,576 sq. miles and the totaf population amounts to 
3j!4 million Geograplncall}’ the whole of Denmark is 
onl}’- an offshoot of the Great Plain of Europe, and 
has no similarity either in surface relief or in geological 
structure with the mountainous Scandinavian Peninsula 
The surface of the country is gently undulating rather than 
flat, although the land everywhere is only a few hundred' 
feet above sea-level. Considerable tracts in the west coast 
are waste land, covered by sand dunes deposited by the sea r 
and it has been necessary to plant stout trees in order to> 
prevent the sand from blowing inland, especially because the 
countiy lies in the Westerly Wind Belt. The greater part 
of the land is under crops, and owing to the smallness of the 
country intensive agriculture is practised The soil, how- 
ever, is much similar in general character to the North 
German Plain — ^jioor and of glacial origin But the highly 
industrious Danes have ^ery nearly transformed the land.- 
and the crops produced are of very good qualit}' The 
principal agricultural products are zvJieaf, oats, sugat-becf, 
barley, and margaime. Cattle-farming and pig-rearing are 
scarcely less important than agriculture, and indeed from 
the point of view of foreign trade its importance is of the 
very first magnitude With the exception of certain clays 
and hme-chalk Denmark has no miqerals. But there are- 
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many factories foi maldng Inittci and cliccsc from milk, 
sugat from sup^ar-bcet, bcrr from barley and oats and a 
fen other products of a like nature. And nliat is more 
interesting .«till is the 'import' of electric jKiw'cr from Sweden 
for industrial purixises The fislicncs on the shallow west 
coast arc important, and there arc ‘nurseiies’ for fish 
cspecialh in the Lim Fjord The capital and chief port is 
Copenhagen or Kjobcnhavn. Esbjerg is the chief w cst Tomi':. 
coa5.t port and fishing centre. Aarhus and Aalborg 
are the chief port on the cast of Jutland, and Odense 
is the chief port of Fycn. There arc railways connecting 
all the important centres ; but the most interesting sj'stem Communi- 
of communication is that of train femes, and it is now redone 
possible to travel from Copenhagen to Berlin by these. 

Denmark has been linking up her railways by enormous 
bridges across the narrow fjords and straits Denmark's 
c-xports consist almost entirely of butter, cheese, bacon, 
eggs and li%c-stock. The principal imports arc of textiles 
and other manufactured foods, coal and food-stuffs. 

GERMANY. North Germany is a part of the Great 
European Plain, while in the south it covers a considerable Position 
tract of the mountainous region of Central Eurojic. On the Extent, 
cast and west, how'cvcr, her boundaries are scarcely defined 
b}' geographical limits, e.xcept for the river Rhine which 
roughly defines the borders betw'cen Gennany and France. 

German)’ thus falls into two broad jibysical divisions: 
fa) The North Gennau Plain and (h) The Southern High- 
land’; In contrast to France and the Biitish Isles, Germany N.atural 
has a \er) short coastline, only along the Baltic and the Eci;ions. 
North Sea The climatic conditions of Germany are marked 
by some degiee of continentality as is only natural owing 
to her more or less central position on the mainland of 
Europe Nearly 33 per cent , of the total area is covered b)' 
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forests, yielding a considerable output of softwoods, about 
17 per cent , classed as pastures ; and roughly 45 per cent., 
as arable land; thus leaving only about 5 per cent., of the 
land as waste. Tins agreeable state of affairs speaks well 
of tire industrious nature of the German people; for the 
5oil is not naturally so fertile as it might appear from this 
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account The Northern Plain has, on the whole, an 
indifferent soil, which the Germans have made good use of 
by planting potatoes, one of the chief sources of industrial 
alcohol The leading cereal in Northern Gennany, how- 
ever, is lyc, which furnishes another point of evidence 
as to the poor quality of the soil. Next to rye oafs occupy 
the largest acreage in northern Gennany. But zvheat and 
bailey are cultivated principally in the mountainous south, 
where the soil is generally better and the climatic conditions 
much more varied because of variations in the aspect of 
individual mountain slopes and valleys. And one of the 
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-most inioprtaiit crops of Germany is the sugar-beet. But 
strange as it may seem, hay occupies the largest acreage 
in Germany with about 33 per cent, of the total arable land 
under it; and this may be attributed to the large number of 

• cattle reared in the countr)-. But the number of sheep is 
small, comparatively speaking, Germany has big interests 
in the North Sea fisheries. The mineral output of 
German}’ is quite considerable, and in all probability^ she 

is second only to Great Brtiain in the total value of her Minerals. 

•mineral output. Her coal reserves are large, and the 
annual production of coal, including also brown coal, 
is normally about two-thirds of that of Britain. The 
largest coalfield is in the Ruhr district. The Upper 
Silesian coalfield also belongs wholI> to Germany 
now. There are smaller coalfieds in Saxony The 

•next most important mineral is iron, obtained mainly 
from tlie mines of Lorraine.. There are smaller iron- 

• fields in the valley of the Sieg, a tributary of the Rhine. 

But the output is not sufficient for her own requirements, 
and Germany has to import large quantities of iron ore 

•from Spain and Sweden. From Southern Germany — 

• especially from Silesia — arc obtained lead, zinc, and 
copper, which are often found in association. Huge 
quantities of potash salts arc obtained from Saxony. 

Before the last Great War (1939-45) Germany was the 
most highly industrialised country' of Europe. Fifty per cent., 

• of the employed population w'as engaged in industry and 

■ commerce and only thirty per cent., in agriculture.^ This 

^Economic life in post-war Gennan> is in a chaotic condition 
Most of the industrial areas are in a shattered state due to bombmg 
and are Iving idle or part stripped The future of German industries 
is uncertain. But this is certain that — whatever may be decisions in 

• the peace conference — Germany will not be given a chance in the 
near future to restore her military potentml. A move in this direction 

■ has already been taken by the adaption of the "Pastoralisation" 

, policy of Mr. Morgenthau in the Montreal Conference. 
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industrial development ^Yas due to the large resources of 
coal, iron ore and common and potash salts. Germany's 
salts deposits enabled Germany to hold the leading 
position m the Chemical industry in Europe till 1939 
As regards textiles German}‘’s position wzs not so 
good The textile industries of Germany are centred 
mainly in the Saxony region, particularly at Chemnitz, 
Zwickau and Leipzig. Dresden, lying in this region, is 
however, famous for ai tides of porcelain and China clay. 
The heavy industries are located in tivo regions — ^Westphalia 
and Silesia In the Westphalian region are the great 
industrial towns of Essen, Dusseldorf and Duisburg, 
noted for the basic industries of iron and steel manufacture; 
the tomi of Solingen, specialising in cutlery ; and the lesser 
industrial towns of Crefeld, Munchen-Gladbach, and Aachen. 
The town of Cologne, however, carries on various industries. 
The other region of heavy industries is in Silesia. Tlie 
ports of Germany have already been dealt with (Chap. VII). 
The railways of Germany naturally centre on Berlin, the 
capital. And like France, Germany has made extensive 
use of inland watenrays. All the great rivers — ^the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Oder — are now navigable up to the German 
frontiers and often beyond them These rivers have all 
been canalized and interlinked by means of excellent canals, 
and the inland waterways system of Gennany now centres on 
Berlin. The Dortmund-Ems Canal links Emden witli 
Dortmund, and unites with the Rhine navigation, linking up 
Strasbourg, Frankfurt, and Cologne with Rotterdam An 
easterly brancli from the Dortmund-Ems Canal crosses River 
Weser and unites with the Elbe, linking Minden, Linden, 
Hanover, and Magdeburg. The Elbe links Cuxhaven, 
Hamburg, Dresden, and Prague, and the whole line is linked 
in the north with Kiel through the famous Kiel Canal (a ship 
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canal), and witli Berlin in the ccntic by means of various 
brandies. TJie Oder links up Stettin, Breslau, and Kosel, 
and of course Berlin. The Odcr-p’isiula Canal links up 
Berlin with Daii/ifr The total length of inland waterways 
IS upwards of 7,500 miles 

Pre-war Gemiaiu was inainK an e.vportcr of manu- 
factured goods and importer of raw-materials and food- 
stuffs 80 per cent , of her exports consisted of manu- 
factures. The principal e.xports were iron and steel goods, Foreign 
te.xtiles, coal, chemicals and drugs, paper, copper goods, ’fr^de. 
glassw'are and stationery. The only agricultural product 
c.xportcd was sugar. The imports were coffee, butter, 
wheat, cotton, wool, petroleum, iron-ore, copper and timber 

POLAND for the most part lies in the Great 
European Plain, but stretches from the Baltic Sea to Position 
the Carpathian Mountains. Her only natural frontiers, 
if .she has anj, are, therefore, m the south; on all other 
sides she marches with neighbouring Powers, parti- 
cularly with Germany on the one hand and with Russia 
on the other. Extensive marshes alone intervene between 
the main territor}’ of Poland and Gennanj' on the w^est, 
and betw’een Poland and Russia on the east. Mudi of 
Poland’s long array of difficulties have originated from her Population 
lack of natural frontiers . she had long been a prey to the P''f>blcm 
aggressive designs of Priussia and Austria on the one hand 
and of Russia on the other, and indeed she had not only 
groaned under the yoke of foreign rule, but had actually 
been partitioned between Austria, Prussia, and Russia until 
at the conclusion of the Great War (1914-18) her indepen-' 
deuce waS restored by the victorious allies Modem Poland, 
although niuch smaller than the ancient kingdom of the Poles, 

IS, however, larger than the British Isles But her present 
difficulties can largely be 'traced to past factors Only about 
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half the population of the Polish Republic are Poles, while 
the other half consists of Germans, Russians, and Jews whose 
forefathers had readily settled in Polish territory owing- 



largely to the comparative ease of settlement there In the 
Silesian coalfield region, for example, the hulk of the urban 
population is of Germanic origin, while the rural areas are 
mainly or solely Polish. On the eastern borders, again, 
most of the areas similarly exhibit a close intermixture of 
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Poles with Russians and Jews. Again, the ‘Polish 
Corridor,’ which is Poland’s only outlet to the Baltic Sea, 
cuts oft Pomerania or Eastern Pntssia from the rest of 
Germany, and the population of the great port of Dantrig 
is so predominantly Gennan that it had to be set up as 
a ‘free city,’ and although Poland had been granted special 
privileges regarding the use of this only outlet for her 
merchandise, it soon proved to be an apple of discord, and 
tlie Poles had to develop the small fish-port of Gdynia for 
their own use. Poland is transitional between an agri- 
cultural Eastern Europe and an industrial Western Europe, 
though if the efforts of Russia meet with success tlie con- 
trast will he reduced The country naturall}- falls into 
two broad divisions : (a) Morthern Poland or the Plain of Kcuions. 
the Vistula River, and (b) Southern Poland or Galicia. The 
climate is of the continental type because of the country’s 
situation in the heart of Europe, and consequently the 
ri\crs are frozen for a considerable part of the >car. 
Northern Poland or the Plain of the Vistula, which occupies 
the greater part of the country, resembles the North 
German Plain in general characteristics; large areas are 
covered with forests and marshes such as the Poznan or 
Posen marshes on the German border, and the Pripet 
marshes on the Russian border. Economically this is essen- 
tially an agricultural country. The climate, however, is too 
severe for wdieat, and the princijxd crops are rye, oats, 
barley, potatoes, sugar-beet and fax. Cattle fanning and 
the rearing of pigs are important. Southern Poland or 
Galicia, which comprises the forested slopes of the 
Carpathians, is. pre-eminently a mining region . there are 
rich oilfields in the sub-Carpathian Belt, especially at .Minerals 
Boryslaw (near Lwow), and very important salt industries, 
deposits near Kracow. Farther east there is the great 
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Riga is blocked by ice in winter, rendering the .capital 
useless as a port • for several months of the year. The 
ports of Libau and Ventspils (Windau), however, 
remain open nearly all the year. The republic of 
.Latvia was incorporated into the U. S. S. R. at the out- 
break of European hostilities. 

LITHUANIA lies south of Latvia, and agrees with 
it in general cliaracteristics. Besides timber and flax, dairy 
produce forms an important item of export. The republic 
is distinctly handicapped by the shortness of its coast-line. 
■ The capital is Kaunas or Kovno, and Memel the only 
port 

^ V ' I 

MEDITERRANEAN EUROPE 

The Peninsula of Iberia is the westernmost of the 
■three large peninsulas of Southern Europe. It comprises 
the two republics of Portugal and Spain. The whole 
peninsula js cut off from France and the rest of Europe by 
•'the lofty Pyrenees and consists of a high plateau, 
'called the Mesela. . The plateau is bounded by the Pyrenees 
'and the Cantabrian Mountains on the north and by the Sierra 
'Nevada' on the' south, 'On the ’south the harrow Straits of 
Gibraltar separate it from the continent of Africa. A number 
of rivers such as the Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Duro, Tagus, 
. and.Ebrq cut deeply^ through the plateau. The northern and 
north-western parts of the peninsula, hovrever, form a part of 
the climatic zone of-North-'\yestern Europe, and hence have 
n. .rainfall all the year.., The remainder of the peninsula has a 
'.Mediterranean climate. The typical , vegetation of the 
■[northern and mortli-western parts is, therefore,- deciduous 
forests, in .'the river valleys of these regions there are ricli 
[grasslands, 'similar in general character to those of Devon 
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and Cornwall, Great Britain, or of Nonnand}' and Brittany 
in France; tlicse grasslands are eminently suitable for cattle 
fanning. The remainder of the peninsula offers varied 
characteristics: the Meseta has a modified Mediterranean 
climate; the climatic conditions of northern Meseta are quite 
U'pically transitional, — in some respects tliey agree with those 
of North-Western Europe, in others witii those of the Medi- 
terranean I..ands. In winter this region is generally too cold 
for Mediterranean products, except a few stretches of fertile 
land where wheat can be cultivated. Southern Meseta has 
a more typical Mediterranean climate; but the region is 
generally deficient in rainfall and so too arid commonly for 
agriculture. It is therefore largely covered by poor grass- 
land furnishing indifferent pastures But in the more fortu- 
nate tracts it is possible to grow various Mediterranean 
products. The Mediterranean coastlands naturally have a 
typical Mediterranean climate, and it is here that the typical 
Mediterranean crops are grown There are small strips in 
this region where the climate* is hot enough for rice and 
even for the date-palm. In the whole of Europe rice is 
Cultivated only in Italy and Spain, and the date-palm only 
in the latter. 

The plateau is built up principally of ancient metamor- Geology 
phic rocks, usually associated with minerals, or are actually and 
mineralised to a great extent, and that is why Spain has been ^ 
famous for ages for her minerab wealth. Along the northern 
rim of the plateau formed by the Cantabrians are large 
deposits of coal and iron, especially round Ovieds. Iron 
and other metallic minerals are found in the south also. The 
cliief iron Iproducing areas of Spain in, the order of import- 
ance are tlie province of ’Vizcaya (Biscay), the Basque pro- 
vnnees, Santandar, Murcia,* Almeria, Malaga, 'and Lugo. 

Lead is obtained in the region .of .the. Sierra jMorenai 
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especially at Linares, in the mountainous tracts near the 
port oi Ahneiva, and in the region oi the Puerto de 
Despenaperros. The principal copper mines are in tlie region 
of Rio Tinto. Silver is found in association -with lead at 
Linares and various other places. Some of the largest 
quicksilver mines exist in the region of Almaden. Zinc, 
and various salts are also abundant in Spain Portugal, 
however, is much less fortunate than Spain in minerals, 
especially in coal. 

PORTUGAL with an area of 35,500 sq. miles, 
occupies the greater part of the West Coast of the 
peninsula. About 50 per cent., of the entire territory 
is waste land, and a considerable part of the remainder 
covered by oak forests. , Rainfall is heaviest in the 
north, where the clnef crop, is matse. , This is also tlie 
richest cattle farming Region of the republic. The chief 
agricultural products of tlie comparatively arid soutli are 
zvheat and maicc; and large numbers of pigs are also reared 
in this region. On the mountains the only notable crop is 
rye, and large numbers of sheep and goats are kept there. 
But the most important of the commrecial products is zmne, 
whidi alone accounts for more than a quarter of the total 
value of exports. Next comes jish, followed bj' cork, coal, 
fruits and olive oil. Portugal alone supplies half the 
world’s requirements of cork. Lisbon is the capital and 
chief port. Oporto is famous ■ as the 'port-wine’ port. 
Setubal is the chief seat of fishing industry. The 
foreign trade of Portugal, however, shows ' an adverse 
balance, during 1931-35-the total value of imports exceeded 
that of exports by more than 80 per cent. The exports 
consist chiefly of wine, fish (Sardines mainly), cork, 
timber and fruits. The imports are wheat, machinery, 
textiles, coal and petroleum. 
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SPAIN with an area of 196,607 sq. miles, occupies Natural 
the greater part of the Iberian Peninsula. The country 
falls into setcral natural regions: (a) The Northern Products. 
Coasllauds arc a mountainous region fonned by the 
Cantabrian Mountains and extremely narrow and inter- 
cepted coastal areas The climate is akin to that of 
North-Western Europe, and so the region has precipitation 
all the year round This is the ricliest and most thicldy 
peopled part of the country. The mountains arc clothed by 
beautiful pine forests, and the region is rich in minerals, 
especially coal and iron. The principal food crop is inaisc, 
and the rich grasslands are well suited for cattle fanning. 

(b) The Central Plateau (Meseta) occupies the greater part 
of the countrj’. The climate is arid and cold, and the soil 
largely unsuitable for cultivation. Wheat, however, is the 
principal crop on more fertile areas. On the pastures sheep 
are kept and fine 10001 is obtained from tlicm. (c) Southern 
Spain, corresponding roughly with the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, is a sheltered and warm area. The principal 
products are oranges, lemons, the vine, sugar-cane, and 
sugar-beet; the last two flourish on irrigated areas The 
region is also rich in minerals, especially copper and iron, 
copper is obtained near Hueha, and iron from the Sierra 
Nevada, (d) The Mediterranean Coastlands, however, are 
in the rain-shadow of the high Meseta; but the land is 
irrigated from the mountain streams. The principal products 
are the various Mediterranean fruits such as olives, gtapes, 
oranges, lemons etc. The capital is, Madrid in the heart of 
the, Central Plateau. Valladolid in the Plateau region is Towns, 
the milling centre of the wheat of. this region. Oviedo 
is the centre of the coal-mining district of the .Northern 
Coastlands. Bilbao and Santander are the chief ports of 
the Northern Coastlands, famous for the export of iron 
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ore '.Seville 'is the ' largest town* and port of -Southern 
Spain. ^ Other ports of this region.are Malaga and Cadiz^ 
and the rock fortress of Gibraltar (British) is also in this 
region Valencia and Catagena, on the Mediterranean 
coastlands are famous as fruit ports, Murcia is an inland 
centre of this region. Saragossa is the chief centre of 
Ebro Basin which constitutes . the north-western part of 
the Mediterranean coastland Regioti. Barcelona is the 
largest port and the seat of textile manufacture. The , total 
volume of trade is very low per'head of population, ,The 
chief exports are oranges) wine, grapes, olive 'oil, cork, 
esparto grass, iron ore and, copper. ,The imports^ are coal, 
petroleum, cotton goods, machinery etc. ,, 

' ITALY is essentially a Mediterranean country.' It" 
is roughly of the same size" ais ‘ the '-British ''-Isles, - 
(120,000 sq. niilds) and has about the same number of people' 
(42 million). PhyMcally tke country falls into three' broad 
divisions* (a) The Alpine Region in' the north, formed 
by the southern slopes of the Alps and associated valleys; 
(6) The Plain of Lombardy, also in the north, formed 
mainly by the great Basin of the 'Po ; and (c) Peninsular 
I My, down ' which runs the mountain ' backbone ' of the 
Apennines. These divisions correspond 'with the prin-^ 
cipal climatic ‘ 'zones The Alpine Region is' ' hot totally 
cut off from Mediterranean influences -because of the general 
west-to-east alignment of the valleys. But the Plain of the 
Loihhardy is cut off from them by the mountain spurs of the 
Appennines, with the result that in the cold season it is often 
below freezing point there, but very hot in summer The 
climate of Peninsular Italy is, o'f course, typically Mediter- 
ranean, and' warmer and damper than that of the rest of 
the country. Nearly 20 per cent., of the total area of Italy 
is classed as woodland and forest, another 20 per cent.,' 
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covered by rougli pastures, and the bulk of the remainder Products, 
cultivable. The chief crop is wheat; but Italian wheat is 
generally hard. Other agricultural products include oats, 
imicc, rice, olives, vines, and lemons — the last especially 
in the island of Sicily. Asses and mules perhaps out- 
number otlier domestic animals in Italy; they are more 
important as transport animals than horses in Southern 
Europe. Goats, again, far outnumber the sheep. Ital3' 
is poor in minerals; having no coal and oil she naturally 
lacks the essential basis of modem industry. The bulk of 
her coal requirements is purchased from Britain in times of 
peace ; in fact, she was for many years Britain's largest 
customer of coal But she has large water-power power, 
resources, much of which has alrcadj' been harnessed in 
the ser%'ice of her manufacturing industries. And this has 
naturally’ determined the situation of her great industrial 
towns such as Milan and Turin in the northern plain where 
water-power is easily obtained from the Alpine region But Minerals. 
Italy has good quality iron ore. though the reserves are 
small, in the islands of Sicily and Elba Sicily has large 
deposits of sulphur as well', and the island of Sardinia is 
believed to be fairly rich in various minerals The density 
of population being very high the pressure on the land 
is quite considerable; and she is in great difficulties as 
regards getting relieved of the pressure of.population. Ital}' 
is still more an agricultural countiy than an industrial one; 
but she is fast becoming an industrial country. Prior to 
her entry into the last European War manufactures gave 
employment to more than four million people. The largest 
industrial town of Italy is perhaps Milan, where there are 
cotton and silk mills a.s well as machinery and railway work 
shops Turin has also developed railway and machinery 
workshops. There are cotton mills in Naples, where 
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sugar-refining and engineering are also rapidly becom- 
ing important. Como and Bergamo are also important 
silk-spinning towns. ,, Woollen manufacture is also gaining 
in importance. The ports of Italy have already been dealt 
with (Chap. VII). Italy is distinctly handicapped by the 
scarcity of raw materials and foodstuffs. The bulk of^ her. 
cotton requirements is imported from the U. S. . A , and 
India Other imports are coal, wool, wheat, silk, iron and 
steel, machinery and petroleum. The principal exports are 
silk and other textiles, wine^ fruits and olive oil. 

MALTA and GOZO are two islands holding the key 
to the route between the eastern and western regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. They are in British hands,' and seiwe 
as. naval bases. 

ALBANIA is an undeveloped mountainous .country 
between Greece and (Yugoslavia; .it is inhabited by hill 
tribesmen. The . capital is. Tirana; and there are good 
natural harbours, at (Durres) and Vahna (Aylona). 

It is now a. republic., , ’ 

. GREECE, (the forerunner of European civilisation, 
occupies the' southern part of -the Balkan Peninsula, and 
includes an archipelago and the large island of Crete. , The 
total area is only 50,000 sq. miles , The country is 
very rugged, and mountainous, and the climate typically 
Eastern. Mediterranean,, and .rainfall low. , The moun- 
tains are 'mostly bare; or covered with, sparse vegetation; 
forests occur, only in specially favoured .mountain tracts 
Owing to the extreme scarcity of rains it is difficult even to 
find sufficient water for , irrigation. , The settlements .are 
therefore, concentrated in the coastal , tracts, ;\vhere the soil 
is generally of rich alluvium The principal food grains are 
wheat, barley, and iiiai2e;‘no surplus is available for export^ 
But Greece is noted, for fruits such as olives, oranges, .figs. 
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Icmotts and grapes; and curraniSj together witli tobacco, are 
the staple export of tlie country'. Sheep are reared 
especially in Northern Greece, and wool is obtained, but it 
does not enter into the export trade. Honey is obtained from 
Hymethus near Atliens, and it often enters into foreign trade. 

Some minerals are available in small quantities such as iron Mmcrak 
ore near Launon in Attica and in the island of Scriphos, 
chrome in Thessaly, and silver-lead near Launon. Greece 
is essentially an agricultural country, and her main industries 
are connected with the production of olive oil, wine, cheese, 
leather and soap. The capital is Athens, and its port is ^ 
Piraeus. The port of Salonica serves mainly as the ' 
cutlet lor Yugo-SIavia, and is the cliief seat of the carpet 
industry. Patras is the principal currant port. Volos is 
the main outlet and inlet of Thessaly, aiid has been pro- 
vided with a break-water. Candia is the principal town 
of Crete. The foreign trade shows an unfavourable balance; 
the imports being valued at twice as much' as the exports. 

All the exports arc specialised agricultural products. The 
imports consist mainly of grain, textiles, coal, raw cotton etc. 

TURKEY now occupies a small territory in Europe 
around Istanbul. 

CENTRAL EUROPE AND DANUBE BASIN 

SWITZERLAND with an area of 15,940 sq. miles. Position, 
ts a small republic in the heart ■ of the mountains of 
Europe, with frontiers against France, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. In its physical , .features the country is Natural 
divisible ' into three broad units : in the north lies a regions, 
part of the Jura Mountains, the southern half is formed by 
the principal chain of the Alps; and between the two lies 
the Swiss Plateau. The ‘country is not very fertile, but the 
people have made ‘the best possible use of a bad situation 
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The plateau region is tlie most developed agriculturally, and’ 
contains the bulk of the population. The crops are, on the’ 
whole, similar to those of tlie adjacent parts of France and 
Germany. But dairy jarming is even more important than 
agriculture, and cheese and condetised milk form important 
- items of export The general moistness of tlie climate on the 
exposed mountainous tracts and' the windward slopes 
encourages a luxuriant groivth of pasture-grasses, and about 
70 per cent., of the useable land is devoted to cattle-rearing. 
The cattle 'graze on the mountain pastures in summer, 'and^ 
are brought down to the valleys in winter as they become 
snow-covered in the cold season. . About 30 per cent., of the 
total area, exclusive of forests and .waste land, is devoted' 
to crops > Switzerland is poor in minerals : there is little or, 
no coal ; the output of iron, chiefly from the Gonzen thine/ 
is quite small; so is also -the case with manganese, which is* 
also worked' in the Gonzen mine. . Salt is worked at Bex‘ 
and ' elsewhere, ’ and among other mineral products can be, 
mentioned asphalt and . cement. But> Switzerland possesses 
large reserves of water-power, estimated at 4 million 
horse-power ; of this total reserve about 20; per cent., has 
actually been developed The development of waterpower 
has actually transformed Switzerland, into a manufacturing 
country, and the bulk of the country's exports now consists 
of manufactured articles Nearly the entire railway system 
of' the country has now been electrified, and so have also been 
all the factories But transport' is expensive, and so it has' 
•-been 'necessary for Switzerland to specialise in the manu- 
facture of small objects — ^watches and clocks, scientific instru- 
ments 'and apparatus, jewellery; fine silk 'materials, fine' 
cotton goods etc Nearly half of the total population of 
4 million is engaged in industry and commerce. The capital' 
is Berne on the river Aar; it is one of the important seats' 
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of silk manufacture Other seats 'of silk manufacture are 
Zurich and Basle. The famous city of Geneva, the 
headquarters of the League of Nations, specialises in 
the manufacture of •watches and clocks. Neuchatel is 
also noted for watches and clocks Vevey is a centre 
of the milk-tinning industry. The manufacture of 
textile and electrical machinerj'' is done especially at 
Oerlikon and Baden. The magnificent scenery of the 
Swiss Alps attracts tourists from all over the world. Hotel 
industrj' is of great importance in the Alpine zone. 
Switzerland’s central jKisition has made it the meeting place 
of ■various important routes Bern and Vevey are connected 
W'ith Milan, Venice and Trieste through the Simplon Tunnel 
which lies in Switzerland ; another Important railway tunnel 
is the St. Gothard The Mont Cenis Tunnel through which 
runs the railway between Italy and France, and the 
Brenner Tunnel which connects Italy and Austria hy rail 
are, however, outside Switzerland. Switzerland has no port 
and no coast-line ; Antwerp therefore serves as the principal 
port for export, and Rotterdam as the principal port for 
imported commodities. The main items of export arc 
manufactures — ^^vafchcs and clocks, machinery, fine cotton 
and silk goods, and cheese and tinned milk The principal 
items, of import are raw materials, and foodstuffs — cotton, 
silk, wool, metals, wheat', sugar etc. 

AUSTRIA is a typical Alpine area. It has an area 
of 32,360 sq. miles with a population of about 6J4 million. 
In many respects it is like Switzerland, and like the latter 
it, too, readily falls into three broad physical ■ units : the 
eastern end of the Alps, known as the Tyrol, covers nearly 
three-quarters of the total area; then there is the valley of 
the Danube, which cuts through the 'east of the country ; 
lastly there are the hills to the north of the Danube, 
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resembling the Jura Mountains of Switzerland, The most 
populous and important part of the country naturally is the 
Danube Valley, where the chief crops are wheat and maize; 
those of the 'Alpine region are rye and oats; but forestry, is 
more important .here than agriculture, and large tracts are 
devoted to cattle farming. Austria is rather rich in minerals ; 
there are fairly large deposits of iron ore, lignite, lead, zinc, 
copper, and, salt. The principal seats ■of'^ iron and' steel 
industry are at Ste3rr and Donawitz. The capital is Vienna, 
the only large town in present-day Austria, situated just 
where the Danube leaves ,the Alps and enters the Hungarian 
Plain ; all traffic between Southern Germany and the 
Hungarian Plain converge' on it. The city was once- the 
seat of several important industries; at present its only 
industry, of note is that of cloth-making. , ■ - 

HUNGARY is a small inland country bordered by 
Austria on the west, Czechoslovakia on the north, Rumania 
on the east and Yugoslavia on the south. Nearly in, all 
respects it is a direct antithesis to Austria; in contrast to 
mountainous Austria it is almost entirely a plain ; .whereas 
Austria is fairly rich in various .minerals, Hungary is very 
poof in mineral resources except for a little coal and some 
lignite; the people of Hungary are quite distinct from the 
Austrians, who are essentiall}^ a Germanic race; the Hun- 
garians are Magyars and said to be racially allied to such 
Asiatic races as the Turks. The fertile plains of .Hungary 
were ' covered by beautiful glasslands ; these - have now 
yielded place to various crops — wheat and maize principally 
in the richer south, and rye, oats, and barley in the com- 
paratively poor (though not actually quite poor) north 
Other important crops are sugar-beet,, hemp, ’and flax. The 
country is suitable for cattle, sheep and pigs. The capital is 
Buda-Pest, a twin citj' on the Danube. Szeged is the chief 
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town in the sotitli, but it is more like an agglomeration of 
villages than like a town, and so arc also the so-called ton ns 
of Debrecacn, Kecskemet, and Szabadka. Hungary js an Trade, 
agricultural countr}', supplying the neighbouring regions 
with Its own produce, and receiving in return sudj manu- 
factured goods as clothing and textiles Her largest 
customer still is Austria, where goes nearU a third of all 
the exports. Next comes Czechoslovakia for about a fifth 
of the exports. Germany probabl}- stands third among her 
customers. And these three states between them supply 
about 55 per cent , of tlic imports of Hungary. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA is also another 'succession Historj-. 
state’ which arose in 1918 largely out of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, It wtis cari'cd out as a union of the 
Northern Slavs. A large jiart of it was absorbed in the 
German Reich in 1938 as a result of the notorious Munich 
Agreement. Tlie whole of it is now liberated. The terri- 
tory includes the plateau of Bohemia known also as the Bohemia, 
Czech Plateau, where there are large deposits of good coal 
and lignite as well as some iron ores. The region is 
drained by the Elbe River and its tribiitarj^ the Moldau. 

The nch alluvium of the river valleys j’ields a varied han'est 
of potatoes, rye, ■wheat, sugar-beet and hops. And here also 
have sprung up various manufacturing industries, and the 
region is dotted • about by cotton mills, paper mills, saw 
mills, glass and cliemical factories, iron and steel woiks, etc. 

The capital, Prague (Praha), and the other important 
industrial town of Pilsen He in this region. The Moravian Moravia, 
lowlands, in the centre of the country, are similar in general 
character to the neighbouring Hungarian Plain, and the 
principal products of this region are barley, sugar- 

beet, and fruits. There are rich coalfields here also ; besides 
in the south of the region, a part of the great Silesian 
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Coalfield lies m the north And naturally therefore various 
manufacturing industries have sprung up in this region also. 
The chief centre of the region for woollen goods and 
machinery is Brno. East of the Moravian Lowlands lie the 
Carpathian Mountains and associated valleys — a region often 
called simply Slovakia. Large areas of this region are 
forested, and many places are rich in minerals, but it is the 
least developed part of Czecho-Slovakia. The pnncipal 
exports are manufactured goods like textiles, glass, iron 
and steel goods, coal, sugar, etc. The imports consist of 
raw materials and cereals. 

YUGOSLAVIA is another ‘succession state', that 
arose in 1918. It is the union of the Southern Slavs. The 
Alpine region of the country, formed by a few small spurs 
of the Alps, is roughly coincident with the -province of 
Slovenia, and resembles the neighbouring state of, Austria 
in general characters. The Adriatic Coast, known also as 
Dalmatia or the Dinaric region, is also mountainous, being 
formed largely by the Dinaric Alps. The region isTgenerally 
very dry and full of limestone mountains The principal 
products of the more fertile tracts of the region are 
Mediterranean jmits. At the junction of the Alpine region 
and the Dinaric region some minerals are found. The 
-Northern Plain of the country is actually a part of the great 
Hungarian Plain; it is, however, entirely cut off from 
Mediterranean influences, and .has a continental 
climate. But the products of the naturally rich soil agree 
\vith those of Hungary, and are represented .mainly by 
ivheat, -maize, tobacco, and sugar-beet. The Southern 
Region of the country is the .largest natural unit, and has 
.varied characteristics. The hills are partly -forested and 
partly covered by pastures suitable for sheep , and -cattle. 
The sheltered valleys yield _ wheat, .maize, ■ and jrmts, 
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especially plums which forms an important item of export 
in the dried state. The vttic, sugar-beet, hemp, and tobacco 
are also grown in suitable areas. And there are, in this 
region, deposits of various minerals, especially of iron and 
Jead. The capital is Belgrade, on the Danube ; it lies at the 
northern end of the Southern Region. Nish is on the route Towns, 
to the Greek port ol Salonika. On the Adriatic Coast and 
near the Italian port of Fiumc has been built the new 
Jugoslav port of Susak. Farther down are the ports of 
Split, Dubrovnik (Ragusa), and Kotor (Cattaro). 

Sarajevo is an important inland town ; Zagreb is the 
principal town of the Northern Plain. The Jugoslav ports 
arc difficult of access, and the country’s main outlets are 
the Greek port of Salonika on the Aegean Sea, and the 
Italian ports of Trieste and Fmmc. The Danube, on the 
other hand, serves as the highway into the northern 
countries The principal e.xports are timber, jrtiits, animals, Trad)- • ' 
wheat, and matee; the principal imports, manufactured goods 
generally. The balance of foreign trade is, on the whole, 
favourable. 

RUMANIA is divided into two parts by the 
Carpathian Mountains and the Transylvanian Alps. The , 
mountains are covered by forests, yielding valuable forest 
products; and along the southern foothills lie a number of Resources, 
rich oilfields, which constitute the principal source of 
national wealth The country is, moreover, rich in other 
minerals; for among the difficult hill region in the west 
are important deposits ■ of gold, copper, silver ', lead, ■ iron, 
and coal, but the output of minerals is small To the south- 
east of the mountains lie the Wallachian Plain, formed 
mainly by tlie valley of ‘the lower Danube. Geographically 
it may be regarded as a part of the steppelands of Russia 
The climate is continental and the rainfall low. It has now 
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been transfonned into one of the major wheat-lands of the 
world. Besides wheat, the other crops grown are barley, 
luaiac and oats, and it is from here that the bulk of the 
surplus of agricultural produce is obtained for export. The 
capital, Bucharest, lies in this region. Other important 
towns of tliis region are Galatz and Braila, both river 
ports on the Danube. Constantza, on the Black Sea, is 
tlie most important port of Rumania; it remains ice-free 
all the year round, and oil from the refineries at Ploesti 
is sent by pipe line to Constantza for export. The principal 
items of export are wheat, maice, timber, oil, and livestock; 
the principal items of import are cotton and woollen goods 
and machinery. The foreign trade has long been maintaining 
a favourable balance. 

BULGARIA is a small mountainous countrj% and falls 
into three natural regions: (a) The Lower Doituhe Valley 
in tlie north, (b) The Balkan Mountains and the Rhodope 
Mountains in the centre, and (c) The Valley oj the Maritso 
River in tlie south. It is essentially an agricultural country ; 
the prindpal crops are wheat, maize, tobacco, sugar-beet, 
and fruits. There are valuable forests of oak and beech on 
tlie mountains; and the country oivns large numbers of 
sheep, goats, and pigs. The capital is Sofia. . The centre 
of the Maritza Valley is Philippopolis. Ruschuk is a 
Danube port, and Varna tlie Black Seavport. The principal 
exports are eggs, xvheat, maize, tobacco; the . principal 
imports, cotton and woollen goods. The imports are 
generally slightly higher , in value than the exports. 



EASTERN EUROPE AND SIBERIA 
RUSSIA 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

Position and Size. — TJie Union of Socialist Soviet 
Rept/blics — an enormous territory covering an area of over 

million square miles, with a population (in 1940) of Population. 
193,200,000 — consists of the following sixteen Union 
Republics — The Russian Smhet F. S. R. i.e., Russia proper; 

The Ukraine S. S. R.; Belorussian S. S R.; Acerbaisan 
S. S. R.; Georgian S S R ; Armenian S. S. R.; Turkmen 
S. S. R.; Usbek S. S. R ; Tadshik S. S. R.; Kazakh 
S. S. R.; Kirghiz S. S. R.; Karclo-Finnish S. S. R.; 
Moldavian S. S. R. ; Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
S. S. R. IVith the end of the recent European conflict, 
however, has been vatnessed the swallowing tip by the 
U S. S. R., of part of Poland, all the three Baltic states and Position, 
a small fragment of southern Finland. However, the 
U. S. S. R , is the largest compact political unit in the world 
The whole of the Soviet territory lies far beyond the tropics 
— ^in the Temperate and the Frigid Zones; and, although 
bordered on nearly all sides by oceans and seas, Russia 
has few outlets to the open ocean: the Arctic Ocean on 
the north allows passage only for two or three weeks in 
mid-summer; the Pacific coast on the cast remains ice- 
bound in winter ; the passage through the Black Sea, open 
all the year, is, however, under the control of Turkey at 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; on the west, Russia is 
guarded by Rumania, Poland, and the three small Baltic 
states recently absorbed in the U. S S. R ; and Finland 
and Estonia, bchveen tliem, have complete control over the 
entrance to and exit from the region of Leningrad. 

27 
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Physical Features. — ^The enormous territory of thr 
U S. S R , may be divided into the following broad physica 
units (a) The Plain of European Russia, this is actuall} 
the famous Russian Platform, and it occupies nearly th( 
whole of Enropean Russia- from the Arctic Ocean to th 
Black Sea on the one liand, and to the Caucasus Mountain: 



The Natural Regions of Russia 


southern part of European Russia (c) The West Siberia) 
Lowlands lie east of the Ural Mountains (d) Easfen 
Sibeiia, bordering the West Siberian Lowlands on the east 
is a low dissected plateau (e) The Far East consists of i 
succession of mountain chains, (f) Russian Central Asu 
lies east of the Caspian Sea and south of the West Siberia! 
Lowlands; it is bordered on the south and east by tin 
mountains of Central Asia, and consists of steppelands 

Geology and Minerals.— Russia is enoimously rid 
in mineral resources The Russian Platform consists o 
pre-Cambrian rocks resistant to later Alpine folding, anc 
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is covered by huge de])osits of later sediments Tliese later 
sediments contain large coal measures and deposits of lignite 
One of the coal basins lies in the Arctic region of European 
Russia ; another field j’ielding lignite occurs south of 
Moscow ; but the most important coalfield of European 
Russia is in the Don or Donetz basin south of Moscow. 
Other minerals include large deposits of iron ore near the 
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Black Sea, and nickel and apatite elsewhere Russia is 
now tlie second greatest producer of iron and steel m the 
world (after the U. S A.) There arc huge deposits of 
w’ind-borne loess over tentral and southein Russia, and this 
has transformed a \ast tract of the country into a rich 
agricultural land. The region of the Caucasus and Tians- Caucasus 
Caucasia is formed by folded mountain chains and exposed and 
-rocks of a veiy remote geological age. These ancient rocks Q^jia 
are often highly mineralised , there are large deposits of 
lead and zinc in the nortli, and vast stores of iron, 
manganese, copper, and aluminium in the north of this 
region But more important than any of the metallic 
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minerals is oil, which occurs along the flanks of tlie 
Caucasus. The important oilfields of the region are those 
of Grozny, Maikop, Baku, and Tiflis Russia is now second 
only to the United States as a producer of oil. The Ural 
region is also largely composed of ancient mineralised rocks, 
yielding large quantities of iron, copper, manganese, 
nickel, gold, aluminium, coal, and oil. Of the various 
iron-fields the most important is tlie Magnet Mountain near 
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the town of Magnetogorsk, an important centre of iron and 
steel industries. The oilfields occur along the flanks of the 
Urals from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea The 
Soviet Union had a great coal industry around the town 
of Vorkuta in the Arctic region during the war, it was 
disclosed. 

The wild Tundra of this area lying west of an estuait 
of the Ob river has been transformed into a thrmng indus- 
trial area which the Russians call the “Transpolar Donets 
Basin.” 
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Work is also starting on a new coalfield recently dis- 
covered about 70 miles northeast of Vorkuta, it is reported. 

There is an important coalfield on the flank of Siberia, West 
and in the north occur huge deposits of potash salts. Along 
the south-eastern margin of the West Siberian Lowlands is CuUral 
tlie great coalfield of the Kuznetzk basin. The low dis- 
sected plateau of Central Siberia is also a great mass of 
ancient rocks, which are mineralised in places; and here 
we find the goldfields of the Lena basin, and \‘arious other 
minerals including coal in the Tungusk basin, Yakutia basin, 
Minuminsk basin, Irkutsk basin, and Kansk basin There 

are two coal basins in the Far East, and oilfields in ,, 

rar 

Kamchatka and the island of Sakhalin, while gold is of wide East, 
distribution in this region. The region, however, lies 
largely unc.xplorcd yet. Russian Central Asia has deposits 
of gold, copper, lead, tin, zinc, and coal, and the region Russian 
is believed to have oil as well. Russia is now believed to ^^ 3 ”^ 
riral South Africa in the production of gold. The Platinum 
mines in the Ural mountains form one of the world’s chief 
sources of supply of this mineral The country also 
possesses huge reser\'es of water-power, sometimes estimated 
at 33 pc., of the world’s total. Great Electrical stations 
have been established in the Moscow industrial region and 
at Dnieprostroy below the last rapid on the Dnieper. 
Hydro-electric stations have also been installed on the 
Volkhov (Leningrad Area). 

Climate and Vegetation. — Russia is an enormous 
land mass, and the climate must necessarily be of the 
continental type ; and indeed it is so, for the world’s coldest facts, 
spot lies in tlie heart of Siberia. But in summer tempera- 
tures of over 90“F., are sometimes recorded even within 
the Arctic Circle. The whole country can be divided into 
at least six major climatic belts: there is first the region 
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of Arctic Climate along -the northern rim of Russia; south 
of this lies the belt of Cold Temperate Climate, covering 
by far the largest part of the country; the south-eastern 
margins have the Alanchurian Climate, and to the south- 
west of the Manchurian belt is a small area of Steppeland 
Climate ; the Steppeland Climate occurs also along the 
borders of the Black Sea and tlie Caspian Sea, and soutli 
of this is found Desert Climate ; and lastly the East European 
type of climate occurs in the region nearest to the Baltic 
Sea Corresponding to these climatic divisions are the 
major vegetation belts, along the Arctic seaboard lies the 
Tundia region, with its characteristic swamp3' soils and 
mosses and lichens South of it lies, the great ^ belt of 
Coniferous Fotests which yield valuable soft-woods'; the 
sbil of the Coniferous Forest region, is Icnown as podsol, — it 
is ash-coloured and poor in plant food! Then there aie 
Deciduous Forests in the region of East European Climate, 
the soil IS better. South of the Deciduous Forest region 
lies an enormous area of rich grassland with scattered trees : 
this IS the region of the famous chemozems or black earths 
of rich loess formation, and the region is naturally the great 
granary of Russia South of the Black Earth region he 
the Steppeiands with characteristic ' chestnut-brown . soil, 
which IS fairly rich in, plant food Last of all, there lies the 
Desert belt around the Caspian Sea. w itli its red and yellow 
soils; but the region, though infertile, is very important to 
Russia as it is the only' area w'here tropical and sub-tropical 
plants can be' grown after irrigating the land thoroughly 
Of the various animals of ' Russia’ the most important com- 
merciallj’^ are those of the fur-bearing spedes such as the 
silver-fox; and the country’ now produces nearly’ a third of 
all the furs entering into interiiational trade 'There are 
'nunierous reindeer in the north, and attempts 'have beeh 
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3i)adc to ufiJise them for meat and milk. The fisheries along- 
the northern and eastern coasts are of importance. 

Agriculture. — Before 1917, Russia was primarily an 
agricnltural countrj-. But agriculture was tlien in a ver> 
backward condition. After the revolution, two main cliangcs 
have taken place. First, the abolition of private ownership 
of land, and second, the introduction of scienbfic methods. 

Under the first and second five jear plans most of the 
small holdings were united to form Collective Farms 
(Kolkhozes). Large State Farms (Sovkhozes) were also 
c,stahlishcd. \'*irgin areas, specially in Siberia and Central 
.-Vsia, have been brought under cultivation, and complete 
mechanization has been rendered possible due to collectivi- 
sation and the level nature of land in most places Tlie 
<ountr 5 ' is the world’s leading producer of rvlicat, barky, 
rye, (lav and itetitp. It is also the second largest producer Products, 
•of oats and sugar-beet Rice, cotton and jruits arc the most 
iinjiortant products of So\iet Central Asia. The chief 
wheat-growing area is in the Ukraine, but wheat is now 
■cultivated farther north than fonncily. The rye belt is 
situated north of the wheat belt. In the north climate 
restricts agriculture to quickly maturing crops, such as 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes, flax, hemp and sugar-beet. 

Cotton is mainly grown in the fertile and well-watered 
Ferghana Valley lying between Tashkent and Samarkand in 
Uzbekistan This region produces more than 50 per. cent , 
of the Union’s raw cotton and large-scale irrigation schemes 
are - constantly enlarging the area under cotton Cotton- 
growing is also a major industry • in Turkmenistan and 
.Tadzikstan: " The best sea-island cotton is grown lieie 
Cotton is 41so grownran .Kazakstan but not to the same 
■extent as in Xlzhekistan. Silk is .-another* commodity 
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produced. The' minor products in Siberia and Soviet 
Central Asia are wheat, rice, sugar-beet, rye and tobacco. 

Industry. — The most important industrial region of 
llussia is around Moscow, the capital. This region is 
especially devoted to cotton and textile industries and the 
manufacture of clothing ; but there are various metal works 
and plants for the manufacture of machinery and chemical 
products in this region. The important industrial tovms of 
the region other than the capital are Tula, Kalinin, 
Yaroslavl, Ivanov, and Gorky. The abundance of coal 
and iron has naturally made it the principal industrial region 
of the U. S S. R. But the other important industrial region 
— that of Leningrad — has no coal nor iron. But its 
situation is in some respects better as it lies along the north- 
western sea-board of the country. The region specialises in 
ship-building, particularly in the construction of timber 
ships and ice-breakers, and in the manufacture of miscel- 
laneous machinery. It has also an important clothing 
industry. Water-power is obtained from hvo rivers flowing 
through the region. 

Around the Donetz coalfield and covering a large part 
of the Black Earth region of the Ukraine is another seat of 
industry. This region specialises in iron and steel manu- 
factures and the production of agricultural implements 
There are sugar mills, flour mills, and tanning factories also. 
The region is rich in coal and iron The important centres 
are Krivoi Rog and Rostov, better noted for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel Another important region is that 
of the Urals and the Kuznetzk coalfield; it is' also rich in 
various minerals including 'coal and iron. The principal, 
iron and steel town of the region is Magnetogorsk; 
other centres include Orsk and Kuznetzk. Besides the 
heavy industries, this region specialises also in wood-working 
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and textile industries. Around Tiflis, again, tliere is the 
very important Trans-Caucasian industrial region noted for 
its oil industry. The principal centres are Baku, Tiflis, 
Grozny, and Maikop. Tlie Kola Peninsula in the north Trani- 
specialises in wood-working and some metal manufactures, 
and Russian Central Asia is concentrating more and more 
upon cotton manufactures. Tashkent, Samarkand, and 
Kokand are old centres of Russian Turkestan. Russia Other 
under the successive Five Year Plans has made quite 
astonishing progress in industrialisation ; of the total 
national wealth 70 per cent, is now derived from manu- 
factures, and only 30 per cent, from agriculture. 

Planned Economy in U. S. S. R. — ^The industrial 
and commercial life of Russia was completely disorganised 
in 1921, as a result of civil strife, blockade and the attempt 
to substitute communism for individualism. At that time, 
the New Economic Policy was introduced by the state, 
which permitted a wide measure of participation of private 
capital in industry, agriculture and commerce. This 
resulted in an improved state of affairs and by 1928 pro- 
duction had in many cases reached and in some had 
exceeded its 1913 level. The Soviet Government at that 
time felt the necessity of drastic re-organisation of both First 
industry and agriculture. Thus, the Firs/ Five Year Plan 
was inaugurated in 1928. It aimed at developing Industries plan, 
connected with electrification, mining, metallurgy, and 
machine construction, for the ultimate benefit of all other 
branches of industry. New centres of heavy industries 
were opened in the East Under the New Economic Policy, 
class differentiation had grown and the conflict between 
the peasants and the industrial workers was becoming acute. 

A new class of well-to-do peasant proprietors (Kulaks) had 
come into being. In order to check these evils, a radical 
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change in agriculture was contemplated by the conversion 
of small agricultural units into either state or collective 
farms It was also deemed essential to make the country 
less dependent upon foreign goods and to put it on a 
stronger material basis for its future progress The Second 
Five. Year Plan (1933-37) envisaged not only a further 
expansion of industries biit also the establishment of a more 
geographical distribution of industries. Fresh centres were 
opened up in Soviet Central Asia, By 1937, the output of 
coal was four times, that of petroleum three times as much, 
and the capacity of electric power stations eight times ns 
great as in 1913 The Thnd Five Year Plan came into 
force in 1938, and its operation continued throughout the 
last Great War (1939-45) It aimed at (1') increased 
regional self-sufficiency especially as regards fobd-stuffs, 
fertilizers, bricks, cement etc and (2) for a further shift 
of the industrial caitre of gravity to the east The German 
invasion further accelerated the eastward movement of 
industries (specially heavy). These new centres in the 
East saved the U S .5 R . during the critical years 1943-44, 
b}' supply mg armaments and other industrial products The 
Union is now worldng its Foinlh Fh’c Yeaj Plan It is 
mainly a post-war reconstruction plan, aiming at inciease 
of • agricultural and industrial output It is reported that 
some new big enterprises have already been started Moie 
attention is being paid to the industrial development in 
Western and Central Siberia. ■ Work has begun on the 
construction of^ the Necinnomyssk Canal in Stavrapool 
territory, north "of the Caucasus, one of the biggest irriga- 
tion projects of the current Five-Year .Plan The canal 
will link the Kuban and Yegorlyk rivers and supply water 
to the thickly populated Yegorlyk district. Collective 
farms m this area will be able' to irrigate some-25,000 acres 
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of cultirated laud. Tiicrc will two hydro-clectric * 
stations on the canal, one of which is already being built. 

Work on the huge reservoir, in the Zcravishan river 
valley in the Uzbek Republic, suspended during the nar, 
has been resumed This will be among the largest reservoirs I'ourth 
in the Soviet Union holding 600,000,000 cubic metres of 
svatcr. From Novosihilsk comes word that a cotton textile Pl.in. 
mill, the biggest enterprise of its kind in Siberia, is being 
erected consisting of a spinning null with 125,000 spindles, 
a weaving mill with 2,000 looms, a trimming factor}' and 
thread mill with an annual capacity of 120.000.000 Imbbins 
of fabrics annually 

Riga, the capital of l.atr'ia. reports an e.xtensive new' 
harbour-building programme to improve shipping facilities 
Much of this is scheduled to be ready by the beginning of 
the 1947 navigation season 

Among the largest single projects of the now Five-Yeai 
Plan, ail out e.\pIoitation of the copper resources at Jezkaz- 
gan in the heart of the semi-desert zone of Kazakhstan is 
being pushed ahead with all possible speed The scheme 
for Jekazgan. the biggest copper-producing centre in the 
Soviet Union will be a major feature in boosting the 
countr}'’s copper output in 1950 bj- nearly tivo-thirds as 
compared with pre-war output. 

Down in Georgia, on the wild prickly grasses of the 
Rustav plain is rising a new industrial community around 
an iron and steel mill that will produce 430,000 tons of pig 
iron, 500,000 tons of steel and more than 380,000 tons of 
rolled I'netal a year. The plant will have two blast furnaces, 
six open hearth furnaces, a blowing mill and a rolling mill 
A special railway line is being built to bring in coal from 
other parts of Georgia. ■ 
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Among agricultural improvements listed are the revival 
of large-scale production of Siberian butter, a considerable- 
drainage scheme in the Barabinsk steppe, extended breeding 
of fine-fleeced sheep and dairy-cattle, and more meat and 
dairy farming and market gardening around the large towns. 

Communications. — The enormous extent of Russia 
naturally brings the question of communications to the fore- 
front No other country in the world can perhaps be so- 
much exercised on the problem of conquering distance, and 
even with all the facilities for modern means of travel it is- 
ten days’ continuous journey from Moscow to Vladivostok 
by train. Moscow is the focus of railways. It is the centre 
of lines radiating to Samara (Trans-Sib. Ry-), Leningrad, 
Warsaw, Kiev and Odessa, the Crimea and Trans-Caucasia 
and Archangelsk. There are 60,000 miles of railway in 
Russia, and its regular air services now cover a route of 
some 30,000 miles The rivers of Russia, however, are often 
shallow and they usually follow long winding routes. Many 
of them have now been canalized and interconnected by 
means of deep canals, and at the present time Russia has 
nearly 70,000 miles of navigable waterway. They handle 
only about 10 per cent., of the goods traffic consisting mainli’’ 
of heavy and bulky goods, such as timber and grain, ores 
and oil. Among the more imjio'rtant of these rivers are the 
Volga, the Dnieper, the Don, the Neva and the Dvma, 
The basin of the Volga is connected -with that of the Neva. 
The whole river system of the Volga -was invaluable to the 
development of Russia in the early days of its history. The 
Ob, Yenesi and Lena are the important rivers in Siberia, 
Most of the rivers of the TJ.; S. S. R., remain closed by ice 
for a period, which varies; according to the position of^ their 
basins, from three to six months each year. 
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Foreign Trade, — ^Thc volume of trade is very low, trade. 
The cliief exports are Timber, Petroleum, Flax, Wheat and 
Furs. Tlie imports are JMachinery, Iron and Steel, Tea, 
Rubber, Wool, etc. 

STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the principal coal-fields in Grc.it Britain and show 
their connection with tlic industries of the countr>-. 

(Cal Inter 1943, Cal. B Com 1929) 

2 Analyse the f.ictors go\crninK the climate of the Br. Isles 

pointing out the adsantiges as compared witli the other regions of 
Europe ivitliin the same latitude (Cal. Inter. 1932 ) 

3 Discuss the position of U. S S R as a self-supporting 

economic unit. What arc the commodities that this Union may need 
after the War, and winch of tlicsc will India be in a position to 
supply? (Cal. B. Com 1944 ) 

4 Describe carcfull) and c.splain the importance of the inland 

waterways of France. (Cal. B Com. 1925 ) 

5. Describe tlie distribution of linen industry of Northern 
Europe excluding Great Britain and Ireland Where do the raw 
materials come from? To what extent is this industry dependent 
on the supply of raw materials from India’ 

6 On an outline map of Europe mark the places containing 
important deposits of iron ore Indicate also the region from which 
coal is obtained near the iron ores. (Cal Inter 1928, 1937.) 

7. What are tlie principal sc<ats of ship-building in the United 
Kingdom and what arc the geographical advantages for the industry 
enjoyed by them? What geographical circumstances tended to deprive 
tlie Thames of the high Aank it once held m this industry’ 

(Cal. Inter 1931.) 

8 Compare Scotland and England as regards (o) physical 
features, (b) production and (c) distribution of population, 

(Cal. Inter. 1931.) 
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9 In what parts of Great Britain are all branches of the woollen 

industrj most largely produced - Point out the local conditions favour- 
able to it there and name three of the chief towms engaged in tliosc 
district^ (Cal Inter 1925 ) 

10 Account for the localisation of the cotton textile industry in 

Lancashire. Also dcscrilic the present condition of the British cotton 
industry. (Cal Inter 1936, 1940, 1946) 

11 Consider the position of France with regard to her supplies 

of (a) fuel and (/>) water-power (Cal B Com 1932) 

, 12 State briefly the prospects of France with her colonial 

Empire becoming a self-supporting economic unit 

(Cal B. Com 1932.) 

13 Name the tliree principal manufacturing industnes of Great 

Britain and give reasons for their location (Cal. Inter 1936) 

14 Wiat are Great Britain’s sources of siipplj of food-stuff’s 

and textile raw materials in normal times, how have these been 
affected by the war’ How is Great Britain trjing to counteract the 
shortage of these commodities’ (Cal M Com 1941 ) 

15 Describe the position of the principal coal-fields of Germany 
particularly as regards access to navigable waterways Also name 
tlie chief manufacturing industries of these coal-fields 

(Cal B Com 1931) 

16 Give an idea of coal and iron regions of Europe, and the- 
industnes which have been established there (Cal Inter 193S ) 

17. Describe tlic position of Continental Europe, excepting 
U S S B , and the Iberian peninsula, as a self-supporting economic 
unit. This region* was known to be a very large consumer of tropical 
and sub-tropical foodstuffs and raw materials How is the demand 
for these commodities being met now ? (Cal B Com 1943 ) 

18 Wh\ IS It that (a) Britain occupies the leading place in 
the industrial world; (b) France is not a great competitor in world 
trade (U.p. Inter. 1937.) 
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19 Make a coinparati\c stud} of the iron and steel industrj’ of 

Elngland and the United Kingdom In >our discussion, include all 
the factors affecting tlie indiisrly. (U P. Inter. 1941.) 

20 Describe the general character of the manufacturing industric-i 
of Switzerland, gisdng illustrations, and indicate the circumstances 
adverse and favourable to their development. 

(Cal Inter. 1932, U P , Inter. 1939.) 

21. Suggest a division of France into natur.al regions Give 
full reasons for your answer. (Cal B Com 1929, Cal. Inter. 1943.) 

22. Write a brief note on the development of inl.aiid water 

communications in Germany. (Cal Inter. 1944 > 



CHAPTER V. 

ASIA 


The Continent of Extremes and Contrasts 

Position and Size. — Asia, with a total area of more 
than 17 million sq. miles, is the largest of all the conti- 
nents, and occupies nearly one-third of the land surface 
of the globe. It is continuous with Europe, with which 
it constitutes the great land-mass of Eurasia covering 
an area of about 21 million sq. miles The narrow isthmus of 
Suez cormects it with the continent of Africa, and a festoon 
of islands link it up with Australia and the land-masses 
of the Southern Hemisphere generally. The continent itself, 
however, is situated entirely in the Northern Hemisphre 
For Its size, however, Asia has a rather short coast-line — 
only 34,000 miles, i c , one mile coast to every 500 sq. miles 
of surface. From north to south the mainland stretches 
between 78}4°N. within the Arctic Circle and the 
Equator (0°) ; no town of any importance exists at the 
northern limits, and the only town of importance near tlie 
Equator is Singapore (1°1'N.) Although the continent 
includes 155° or more of longitude between its extreme eastern 
and extreme western points and thus covers nearly one-half of 
the earth’s circumference, the mainland extends from 25°E 
on the west to 170°E. on the east, covering w^ell over a third 
of the circumference of the globe. Yet the main territory 
does not, for the greater part, conform to the land-mass lying 
within these lines, and so the position of Asia may better 
be determined by reference to the longitudes of 45°E., 
which runs by Baghdad and Aden, and 135°E., by Kobe, 
Japan The longitude of 90°E., running by Barisal, 
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Dacca, Dliubri, Lhassa, Krasno^-arsk, etc., may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the central meridian of the 
mainland. The latitude of 40°N., passing’ by Peiping, 
Kashgar, Bokhara, Samarkand, Ealcu, Ankara, etc., cuts 
the mainland into two equal halves — northern and 
southern. The position of the Tropic of Cancer (23^°N) 
is also important ; this line, which passes by Maskat, 
Ahmedabad, Jabbalpur, Calcutta and Canton, penetrates 
through the heart of India from east to west. 

Physical Features. — Topographically Asia consists 
of a number of broad physical units, which may be enu- 
merated and described as follows; 

1. The Plateaus of Central Asia, forming a huge 
triangular territoiy flanked by a succession of Alpine 
mountain chains. From the Pamir Knot, which is itself 
a plateau, known as ‘the >ooj of the world', issue huge 
mountain chains. To the south-east is the lofty 
Himalayan Chain, reinforced on the north by the 
Karakoram stretching eastward; farther north is the 
Kunlun wiiicii ultimately' branches out in two 
directions — the main line proceeding directly to the 
east, while the other branch known as the Altyn Tagh 
proceeds eastward h\' a more northerly route; to the 
north-east of the Pamir Knot is the Tien Shan. The 
Himalayan Chain penetrates along the north of India into 
China, and probably proceeds across the Western plateau of 
China on the one hand and continues, on the other, along 
the border of India and Burma through the Andaman and 
Xicobar Islands as well as through Sumatra and Java to 
form the mountain festoons of the East Indies The main 
chain of the Kunlun ultimately passes into the Tsingling 
Mountains of China, and the Alty'n Tagh passes into 
the Nanshan or Soutliern Mountains of China The’ 
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Knot on the west, and bounded by- the Hindukush 
and the Sulaiman lies .the great Iranian Plateau; 
an eastern fragment of this large territory, covering 
portions of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, is known 
as the plateau of Seistan. To the north-west of the 
Iranian Plateau and beyond the Armenian Knot lies the 
plateau of, Anatolia bounded by .the Pontic and Taurus 
Chains. ^ 

3 . The North-Western Lowlands, forming another 
triangular territory to. the north of the central moun- 
tainous triangle. The whole of this area, however, is not 
a true plain; it is bordered along the central plateaus 
63- ‘high plains’ buttressed 63' fold mountain ridges; 
the basins bordering the Aralo-Caspian depression on 
the, south-west of this lowland triangle, in Russian 
Turkestan.^ are separated by a number of, hilt ridges;. 
Central Siberia, again, is a low dissected plateau, and 
Eastern Siberia, a complex of hills and plains not yet 
well explored. AVestern Siberia alone is a true low- 
land. bordered by the low ranges of the Urals on the 
west. The principal rivers of this region are Obf Yenisei, 
and Lena, 

4 The Eastern Complex of Lowlands and Moun- 
tain Festoons, The great lowlands falling within tins 
territor3" are the river plains. of the Amur in Central 
Manchuria, plains of the Hwang Ho and P^i Ho 
North China, of the Yangtze Kiang in Central China, 
of the Si Kiang in South China, of the Mekong in Indo- 
China, and of the Menam in Siam These basins are 
separated 63' innumerable spurs of ancient mountain^ 
such as, the mountains of Eastern Mongolia 
Manchuria, the - Mongolian Plateau, the Tsinling 
Mountains and the Southern Mountains in China; the 
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plateau of 1 unan and Indo-China as well as the Great 
Iiido-Malayan Mountains Block in Indo-China, Thailand 
and the south g^enerallj'. A number of fold mountain 
curves guard these basins on the east. 

5. The Southern Complex of Plateaus and River 
Basins, comprising the ancient tablelands of Arabia, 
Peninsular India, and Indo-China, and the river plains 
of the Tigris-Euphrates, of the Indus-Ganges-Brahma- A comple.’c 
putra, and of the Irrawaddy. These river plains separate 
the southern plateafis from the central mountain complex plateaus 

Geology and Minerals. — ^The geology of Asia is even 
moie complicated, and authorities naturally are more at 
variance with regard to its basal structure than to its 
orography. Here it is possible only to set forth the 
points upon which there seems to be some measure of 
general agreement 

The Anatolian Plateau, we have seen, lies between 
the Alpine chains of the Pontic and Taurus Mountains , 
much of the interior of the plateau is also covered with 
rocks of the late Tertiary period; but the hills which 
penetrate this Alpine cover are of folded Palrcozoic and 
Mesozoic rocks Such a region, we may easily anti- 
cipate, will be fairly rich in mineral resource.s — ^both 
metallic and non-metallic ; and Turkey, which, is coin- Turkey, 
cident for the greater part with the plateau of Anatoli.i, 
is known to be richly endowed with mineral wealth ; 
thus there are important coal measures especially along 
the Pontic Mountains; lignite occurs in several other 
areas. Some of the largest copper-mines in the world 
are said to occur tp the south-east of the plateau as 
well as in the south by the Taurus Mountains and also 
in the neighbourhood of the port of Trebizond on the 
Black Sea. Other important minerals of Turkey arc 
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fairly large deposits of various minerals such as coal, 
zinc, phosphates, tin, and graphite in the Tonking 
region ; and gold, lead, tin, and precious stones in 
Cambodia. The principal minerals of Malaya are tin, 
coal, gold, phosphate, and China-clay. Besides oil, the 
minerals of the East Indies chiefly are tin, coal, gold, 
silver, iodine and diamonds; diamonds are obtained from 
Borneo. The vast sub-continent of China may be 
divided into four main geological units: (a) The north- 
eastern massif (Archean massif), formed mainly of pre- 
Cambrian crystalline rocks, and flanked on the west by 
Palaeozoic fold sediments, and interspersed here and there bi' 
Carboniferous coal-measures. Included in this area are 
Korea, Liaotung, and East Shantung. Underlring the 
allmdal plain of North China is a donm-faulted block of this 
massif (b) The North-zvestern Basins, bordering' the 
northern parts of the Great Plain (plain of N. China) on 
the west, are composed of a series of s}Dclinal and anti- * 
dinal ridges; the simclinal basins have enormous deposits 
of Paloeozic and ^Mesozoic sediments, folded long before 
the Tertiari' age, the anticlinal basins are formed of pre- 
Cambrian' rocks. Coal-measures of various ages are 
believed to underlie tliese basins, (c) The South China 
Block, covering an enormous territor}’- south of the Great 
Plain, seems to be of the same age, on the whole, as the 
Indo-IiIala}-an Mountains Block, and in general of the same 
composition. Huge coal-measures occur here, and 
also red sandstones which have given the famous 
Red Basin its beautiful name (d) The Mountains of the 
Far West, bordering the Red Basin and the South China 
Block, are believed bj' many to be of Alpine or Tertiarv- age ; 
but there is no consensus of opinion on this question As it 
appears from this brief analysis, coal is' China’s foremost 
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mineral; estimates vary, but a consenMtive estimate places 
the total coal resources of China at about 100,000,000,000 
tons ^ Iron is also abundant in Qiina, though much 
less than coal. The principal deposits are in Shansi, 

Chihli, Shantung, and Manchuria. The annual output 
of iron ores is about 1,500,000 tons Copper and tin 
arc plentiful, cspecialK in Yunnan China produces over 
60 per cent., of the world’s antimony, most of which comes 
from Hunan Some gold, silver, lead, wolfram, molyb- 
denum and bismuth arc also found. There is oil in 
Shansi, but China is not known to have large resources 
of oil. Eastern Tibet is known to have considerable Tibet- 
mineral wealth ; but our knowledge of that country as Mongolia 
well as of its associated basins is most rudimentary 
For its size the geology of Japan is very complicated Japan 
owing chiefly to the intensity of Alpine folding and its 
extraordinary volcanicity, and the counti^- is not, on 
the whole, rich in mineral wealth. There are small 
coal-fields and oil pools in the sedimentary rocks of the 
Tertiary age, and anthracite is also found in the Mesozoic 
rocks Associated with Archean and Palmozoic rocks 
and Tertiary volcanics arc found copper, gold, silver, 
and iron. Copper is the most important metallic mineral, 
and Japan ranks fifth among the largest producers of 
copper. The general facts relating to the basal struc- 
ture of Siberia have already been noted The country is Siberia, 
rich in minerals. Its coal resources are said to be a 
quarter of the total coal resources of Asia or a half 
of those of Europe. Oil, however, is far less plentiful, 
although there are abundant resources in Sakhalin and 


* Stamp, Asia, p. 4S5. These figures as also much of the general 
material have been taken from that book. One estimate places China’s 
coal resources at 994,987,000,000 tons against 747,S08,000,000 tons for 
the ivholc of Europe. 
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Kamschatka Gold is very widely distributed along 
the principal river basins, and so is also iron. Other 
minerals, such as, copper, zinc, lead, and silver are 
especially important in the Altai region, Yenisei pro- 
vince, Transbaikalia, and the Maritime Territory. Tin, 
manganese,' platinum, iridium, and osmium are also 
fairly plentiful, and there are also numerous non- 
metallic minerals all over the country. 

Climate. — ^The general nature of the climate of Asia 
is determined by two of its basic features; the one is its 
sire; the other, its coifral complex of lofty plateaus and 
mountain chains. The interior of the continent is more 
than 1.500 miles from the sea, — a feature sufficient by 
itself to ensure extreme confmcntality of the climate.^ 
This, however, is accentuated bj' the fact that the central 
tangle of plateaus and Alpine chains effectively cuts the 
interior off from all oceanic influences. The climates of 
Asia are, thus, characterized by extremes and contrasts to 
be found nowhere else on the earth in the same degree of 
completeness. , 

. With the advent of the summer months, accompanied 
by a gradual shifting of the earth’s thermal equator to the 
north of the Equator, the south and the centre of the con- 
tinent become extremely hot, and a number of low-pressure 
centres are formed. Inflowing udnds from the ocean then 
rush to these low-pressure centres, causing rainfall over the 
whole of Asia except the south-Lvest (N. Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan), which forms a continuation 
of the Ikle’diterranean region of Europe and Africa. The 
amount of rainfall, however, is determined by topography: 

^ Meteorologically _ the whole of Eurasia together with ,the 
northern parts of Africa— a territory of about 25 million sd miles — 
is considered as a single land mass 
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thus the great mountain barriers of the central plateaus 
prc\cnt heavy showers all over the vast interior. 

In the winter months, when the earth's thermal equator Conditions 
shifts to the south of the Equator, the centre and north of Winter, 
the continent become tery cold, and a number of high- 
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pressure centres are formed over tlie whole of the interior. 
^ ' Dry, cold winds then begin to blow out in all directions from 
the heart of Asia, but they are cut off in their progress 
towards India by the lofty Himalayas. Since these are dry 
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\\-inds blowing from a vast land surface, the\' do not bring 
in rain until they have crossed the seas Thus the whole of 
Asia, excepting Japan. Central and South China, the coasts 
of Indo-China. the Philippines and Ceylon and a few other 
places, is practically rainless in winter. The East Indies., 
however, have rainfall all the year round, owing to their 
situation in the Equatorial Belt. The Mediterranean con- 
tinuations of Asia also receive some rain in the winter 
months. 

Owing to the vast extent of the continent and the diver- 
sity of Its orographical features, a number of climate zones 
can be distinguished; 

1. The Equatorial Climate prevails in Malaya, 
nearly the whole of the East Indies, and. in a modified 
degree, in Ceylon 

' 2. The Tropical Monsoon Climate occurs in India, 

Indo-China. and Southern China The rainfall in Central 
and Northern China and Japan is, no doubt, monsoonal, but 
tlie climate of these places is characterized by raucli colder 
winters; moreover, these regions lie outside the Tropics, 

3. The Warm Temperate East Coast Climate 
(China T 3 pe) is found in Central and Northern China and 
Japan. Unlike India, China is not protected by any moun- 
tain barrier like tlie Himala^ns from the dessicating winter 
wnnds from the heart of Asia. Three sub-types are often 
distinguished • 

(a) Central China sub-type, represented by the 
climatic conditions of Shanghai and Hankow. 

(b"l Northern China sub-type, represented by those 
of Peiping. 

(c) Japan stib-type, which is modified owing to the’ 
insular position of that countiy*. 
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4. The Cold Temperate East Coast Climate 
(Manchurian Typcl prevails in ‘Manchuria and Amuria. y[a„cj,ur ,3 
This is akin to the Laurentian t\’pe; but the rainfall is andAmuriru 
basically monsoonal. 


5. The Hot Desert Climate (Sahara Type) prc\ ails 
in Arabia and the desert regions of India But the climate 
is not everywhere strictly of the Sahara type. At least two Arabia and 
5ub-t>’pes can be distinguished. Dc^rt 

(a) The Thar sub-type, which occurs in the Thar 
Desert of India and the Lower Indus Valley, 
is a veiy dry type of monsoon climate 


(b) The Mesopotamian sub-type, occurring in Syria, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, is, likewise, a 
diy type of Mediterranean climate Persia 


6. The Temperate Desert Climate prevails in the 
high plateaus of Central and South-eastern Asia. It is parti- Tibet. Iran, 
•cularly in these regions that we find evidences of extreme 
continentality. The rainfall, which is invariably very low’, 
is peculiar in that the eastern parts receive their scanty share 
•of moisture mainly in summer and the western parts mainly 
in winter. This apparent anomaly is easily explained by 
the fact that these temperate deserts of .‘\sia arc bordered on 
the south-east by monsoon lands and by Mediterranean lands 
■on the south-west. Four sub-types have been distinguished: 

(a) The Tibet sub-type, prevailing over most of 

Tibet and reaching as far to the south-west as 

Lch m Kashmir. 

(b) The Iran sub-type, prevailing in Persia and 

Afghanistan and characterized by rain in winter. 

(c) The Gobi sub-type, found in north-Tibet, the 

Gobi Desert and the Tarim Basin, 

(d) The Turkestan sub-type, occurring in the low'- 

lands of south-western Siberia. 
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7 . The Mediterranean Climate, found in the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria, and, m a modified degree, along 
the Kurdistan Jtlountains. The Asiatic Mediterranean 
lands, however, belong to the climatic zone known as tliat of 
the ‘Eastern Mediterranean sub-type’, and have, therefore, 
colder winters than the Mediterranean lands farther west. 

8. The Temperate Continental Climate (Temperate 
Grassland Climate) is found in the steppelands ^f Western 
Siberia, and, in a modified degree, in the glasslands of 
Mongolia. It is characterized by long and severe winters, 
short and warm summers, and light spring and summer 
rains 

9. The Cold Temperate Climate, is found in the 
northern coniferous forest region of Asia It is character- 
ized by low average temperature and scanty precipitation 
mainly m the fonn of snow. 

10 The Arctic Desert Climate (Tundia Climate) 
is found along the northern shores of Russia It is charac- 
' terized by very long and very cold winters, but very short 
and hot summers 

Natural Vegetation. — ^The natural vegetation of the 
Equatorial Regions of Asia is lofty, evergreen forest The 
forests are not so dense as m the Amazon or Congo Basin. 
The trees, j especially the larger ones, are almost invariably 
of the hardwood species, and frequently rise to heights 
of 200 and 250 feet or more. Owing to the comparative 
openness of these forests smaller trees and ground vege- 
tation are not wanting; bamboos, canes, grasses and other 
herbaceous vegetation are often found. But it is difficult 
to exploit these forests on a commercial scale, mainly because 
the taller trees commonly stand widely apart from one 
another. A fall in temperature due to elevation does 
not ordinarily affect equatorial vegetation below 5,000 
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feet The natural vegetation of the monsoon regions 
is also forest; but the forests differ according to rain- 
fall; where tliere is more than 80" of rain annually, ever- 
green forests of tlie equatorial tj'pe occur; the typical ‘mon- 
soon forests’, however, are found in regions having an 
annual precipitation between 40" and 80"; tliese 'monsoon 
forests’ arc the home of the famous sal and teak woods, 
which, though of the hardwood species, are much more 
tractable than equatorial hardwoods. Since the Mon- 
soon forests arc more open than equatorial forests, 
bamboos and drier types of grass are more numerous. 
Where the precipitation is below 40" occur thorny trees 
like acacia. These woodlands gradually yield place to 
scrubland and thornj' bushes as the rainfall decreases, 
and these latter to succulent plants of semi-desert 
regions. The frostline in the Monsoon regfions is 
generally on a level of 3,000 feet, and hill forests of 
these regions fall into two broad classes — the evei green 
forests represented by the various species of oak, and 
coniferous forests. The natural vegetation of East Asia 
seems to be of a mixed character — broad-leaved evergreen 
trees and conifers interspersed ivith bamboo, tlie wood- 
oil and the varnish trees The Chinese, it is interesting 
to learn, have almost wiped out the natural vegetation 
from their country. In Japan there are ever-green 
and deciduous broad-leaved trees of the hardwood 
species and conifers. In Manchuria and the adjoining 
tracts mixed forests of conifers and hardwoods pre- 
dominate. The conifers include spruce, silver fir, red 
pine and larch, and the hardwoods are represented by 
oaks, alder, ash, and beech. In the Mediterranean 
regions of South-Western Asia flourish evergreen wood- 
lands of small trees represented by the olive, myrtle, 
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orange, vine, and some conifers of smaller species. The 
grassland regions of Asia comprise those of south-vest 
Siberia, ,.the Mongolian plateau, and the low lands of 
Central Manchuria. Coniferous forests predominate in 
the cold temperate .regions of Siberia and reach • as far 
south as the mountains of Central Asia. The typicaC 
vegetation of the Arctic Regions consists of mosses and 
lichens. In the more favoured areas dwarf shrubs and 
■willows exist This Tundra vegetation is not only con- 
fined to the Arctic u asters, but are found in the Tibetan 
uplands, as well. The natural vegetation of the Desert 
Regions’ is an ’impoverished proto-tj’pe of the more 
fortunate adjoining tracts 

Population. — ^Asia is easily the 'most populous of the 
continents,' but the population, besides being very irre- 
gularly distributed, is much smaller relatively to its 
area than that of Europe; for it has a density of about 
46 to the square mile as against 90 in Europe. Yet, 
again, the combined population of the four Asiatic 
countries, vis., India, Java, China and Japan, which together 
constitute an area equal to about five-sixtlis of the total area 
of Europe, is nearly double the population of the latter 
continent. The rest of Asia is extremely thinly peopled. 
The total population of India (excluding Burma), accord- 
ing to the census of 1941, is about 388,800,000 Avith a 
density of about 245 to tlie square mile; that of China some 
400,000,000 with a density of 260; that of the Japanese 
Empire is expected to be nearly 100,000,000 with a density 
of 380, and Java witli a jiopulation of 41,720,000 (1930) 
has a density of over 817. On the other hand, , the 
vast tract of Arabia is believed to have a population density 
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of 7 ; the cnonuous tcrritoncs of SjJwria. below 5 ; and much 
of Central Asia, under I. The explanation of the anomaly 
is to he found mainly in differences of climate, and these 
differences arc, in their turn, due to location and 
topography. 


THE COUNTRIES OP ASIA 
TURKEY 

' The Exit from Asia 

The Republic of Turkey comprises an area of about a 
third of a million square miles, and a population of some Position & 
15 millions. It includes a small European territory’ around Extent. 
Istanbul and Edime (Adrianople) as far west as the Maritsa 
River. Turkey is practically coincident with that indefinite 
territory- called Asia Minor. She, however, holds a key 
position at the entrance to the Black Sea. 

Tlic whole territory can be divided into two broad 
regions, — (a) The Plateau, and (b) The Coastlands Relief 
Tuo broad climatic belts may easily be recognized; the 
coastal tracts have an essentially Mediterranean climate, but 
that of the plateau region is more akin to tlie climate , of Climate & 
the stcppelands of Russia — dry and severe. The people of 
the plateau region are nomads, and tlieir principal occupa- 
tion is stock-raising. Wool and mohair constitute the chief 
products of this dreary region, and Turkey held a virtu.Tl 
monopoly of the fine silky mohair untd surpassed by South 
Africa. In the heart of the plateau region lies Ankara, chief 
now the capital of the Republic. The principal products products 
of the coastlands are the typical Mediterranean fruits such 
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as tlie grape, olive, and fig; wheat, bailey, tobacco and some 
cotton are also grown ; sponge fishing is important amongst , 
the Aegean Islands ; another important product is opium, ' 
especially m the west coast. There are enormous forests 
tracts, yielding valuable timber and' other forest products 
such as oak, pine, beech, fir, elm, lime, walnut, chestnut, etc. 
Izmir (Smyrna) is the 'most important port and town on 
the west coast 

Although richly endowed nith mineral wealth, tliese 
for the most part he unexploited yet, the working of metals 
being largely confined to tlie production of household utensils 
• of brass and copper. Carpet weaving, however, is amongst 
the chief manufacturing industries and modern cotton- 
ginning and cotton-oilcake factories as well as salt and sugar 
works are steadily being established. Silk production and 
the manufacture of silk fabrics are old industries. Some 
mining is also done, but the production is small at present, 
although future prospects are bright. The difficulty in 
exploiting the mineral resources of the country has been 
attributed mainly to the lack of communications The total 
road mileage of Turkey is some 30,000, but the road system 
shows a curious absence of main trunk lines, which has 
resulted in the isolation from the rest of the country of 
even such important centres as Izmir and Bursa And 
the railways constitute a total mileage of some 3,000 miles 
onljL But railway connections have now been established 
between Ankara and Paris via Istanbul on the one hand 
(Simplon-Orient Express — ^Paris to Istanbul), and between 
Pans and Tripoli (Syria) via Istanbul and Aleppo There 
are two railway systems in Turkey — the one, conveniently 
grouped as the Anatolian-Baghdad system, runs, with all 
its adjuncts considered together,' across the whole country 
from Haidar Pasa, opposite Istanbul, to Nisibin on the 
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"Syrian l>ordcr, connecting Ekichelir, Konia, Adana and 
AJeppo (Syria), and throwing out lines to Ankara and 
Kaisaric; the other, grouped as the W^cst Coast system, 
.establishes communications tmiongst Pandenna, Izmir, Aidin 
etc. \'nrions projects are now under consideration; thus tliere 
are projects of establishing communications between Adalia 
and Konia, Siva.s and Kaisaiie, Erzcrinn and Trebizond and 
so on 

It is, bow ever, difficult to obtain accurate figures relating 
to the foreign trade of the IvepuWic. owing mainly to govern- 
mental reticence on the subject. The general trend of the 
trade, however, may he mdiailed In the following* tables 
compiled from the incomplete statistics a\ai!3hle. 


The Exports of Turkey 

Tobacco . .. .. 28 per cent 

Fruits S: Vegetables .. . 17 „ „ 

Cotton & Cotton manufactures .. 12 „ 

Woo! & Wool manufactures . 9 „ „ 

\’:inous . . .^4 „ „ 


The Imports of Turkey 


.tfaitiiforliircs 

Colton goods 
Woollens 
.^fet.-!Is 
Cereals 

Colonial ctoods 
\'nriotis , . 


31 per cent 



9 , 
S 

36 „ 


Cyprus, an island to the .south of Turkey, is a British 
Crown Colony. Its chief products are beans, zalieal, 
sesame and grapes. The small amount of export consists 
mainly of wine and agricultural products The capital 
is Nicosia, and the chief port is Larnaka 


Foreign 

Trade. 


Agncullure. 

E\port. 

Towns, 
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ARAB ASIA 

Introductory. — ^Arab Asia is both a geographical 
and cultural unit. It comprises roughly the whole 
of south-western Asia 'lying, south of the main 
mountain belt of Armenia and west of the Zagros’. 
The predominant language over this vast territory is 
Arabic, and the culture essentially Semitic and more 
pronouncedly Islamic. Prior to the Four Years’ War 
(1914-18) nearly- the whole -of it was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire - As a result of the post-war settle- 
ments it is now divided into the French mandated 
temtof}' of Syria, the British mandated territories of 
Palestine and Transjordania, the kingdoms of Iraq and 
Arabia, and the British sphere of influence extending 
from Aden 

SYRIA lies south-west of Asia Minor) and readily 
falls into four natural divisions : (a) The Western 

Coastal Plains, formed by a succession of extremely 
narrow strips of land. The climate is, of course, 
Mediterranean, the rainfall fairly abundant, and the 
soil fertile. The chief products are oranges, especially 
in the Plains of Tripoli and Sidon (Saida), olives 
particularly in the Plain of Beirut, and tobacco, 
mainly in the Plain of Latakia. The principal towms 
of this region are ports of Alexandretta, Latakia, Tripoli, 
Beirut, and Sidon (Saida), all actually open roadsteads 
except Beirut which has a good semi-natural harbour, 
(b) The Western Mountain Ranges, formed by the three 
principal blocks of the Amanus Range (Giaour Dagh) 
Jebel en Nuseirl 3 'e, and Lebanon. There are occasional 
forests, from which the famous Cedars of Lebanon’ are 
obtained North Lebanon also yields goods quality 
iron-ore, and there is lignite in South Lebanon. Syria 
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however, is poor in mineral resources. To the east of 
Lebanon is the Anti-Lebanon, and in between the two 
as the valley of the IJtani river, (c) The Great Central 
Depression, actually an agpcloincration of unhcalthv 
■marshes and fertile tracts of land, fomred by the fertile 
•plain of .A.ntakia (Antioch), and the Basin of the Orontes 
river. The principal products are temperate cereals 
(wheat, barley, durrah, etc), and temperate fruits. On 
the banks of rivers and near the marshes liquorice root Pfoducts & 
^rows wild. Another important thing extensively cStrcs. 
•cultivated is the mulberry tree for the silk worms; silk 
production is an i_mport,ant indnstr}'. especially in 
Antakia The principal towns of the region are Antakia, 

Hama, and Home. Cotton growing has increased in 
recent 3 'cars. (d) The Eastern Mountain Ranges, which 
•gradually fade into the Syrian Desert. The whole of 
this region, e.xcept a few places such as the lands around 
Aleppo and Damascus, is cliinaticallj' verj' drj', and Presets & 
subject to de.ssicating cold winds in winter and severe centres, 
heat in summer. Large numbers of sheep and goats 
are kept in Syria, espcciallj' in the .Aleppo district, and 
-wool forms an important item of export Sj’ria is 
rather well served by roads and railways. There is Communi- 
dircct railway communication between Aleppo and 
Tripoli via Hama and Homs. The Simplon-Orient 
Express which runs from Paris to Istanbul is now 
<10111101164, by means of connections, to Egypt through 
Syria and Palestine There is broad-gauge connection 
between Aleppo and Tripoli and narrow-gauge (metre 
gauge?) trains run between Damascus and Beirut, as 
well as -between Damascus and Haifa; the latter line 
runs to Egypt from Haifa (Palestine). Motor cars run Trade, 
from Tripoli to Acre (Palestine), via Beirut, Sidon, and 
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Tyre, as between Damascus and Beirut, and betweeir 
Aleppo and Acre via Hama. Homs_ and Damascus- 
Cotton, raw wool, raw' silk and fruits are the chief 
exports; textiles, cereals and iron and steel goods form, 
the chief imports Most of the sea-borne trade is with 
France. Britain, and ItaK- 

PALESTINE is geographically as well as histori- 
cally a part of Syria, and like the latter it falls into 
a number of natural regions running more or less 
parallel to the Afediterranean: (a) The Coastlands on 
the west are vers' much alike in climate, fertility and products 
to those of Syria This is the regon of the famous 
Jaffa oranges. The principal towns of this region are 
Acre, an ancient town and port, Haifa, the chief port of 
Palestine, Jaffa, an open roadstead but owing to its posi- 
tion the central outlet of the country', the newly built 
Jewish tow'n of Tel Aviv adjoining Jaffa, and Gaza. a. 
minor port (b) The Hill Couvtiy lying in the middle 
serves mainly as an extensive pasturage for sheep and 
goats. Some olive is grown in the comparatively fertile 
tracts This is the region where lies Nazareth, the 
famous old village of Biblical antiquity, and the tow'n 
of Jerusalem, the Mecca of the Christians. (c) The 
Jordan Riff Valley' (El Ghor). consisting of the 
river Jordan, the Ganges of the Christians, the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea Naturall)' the region is 
cut off from the rain-bearing westerly w'inds and is 
therefore climaticall)' as dry as a desert except for the 
Avaters of the Jordan Salt is obtained from the Dead 
Sea. and electricity is geneiated from the flow'ing waters 
of the Jordan for illuminating the holy city Roughly 
tAvo-thiids of the people of Palestine are Syrians o’* 
Northern Arabs, a quarter Jcavs. and the remainder 
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Christians The Britisii Government has been openly People 
endeavouring since the famous Balfour Declaration of 
1917 to establish a national home in Palestine for the 
Jewish jxiople But' this has engendered much friction 
between the Muhammedan and Jewish communities, and 
altiiough the first decade since the declaration witnessed grationof 
an overwhelming influx of Jews in Palestine, there has 
been an excess of Jewish emigrants over immigrants in 
subsequent years Palestine is well served by roads 
and railways. There is road communication between 
Narareth in the north and Jerusalem (and beyond) in 
the south ; from Nazareth one road goes as far as Tripoli 
(S^-ria) along the coast, and another to Aleppo via 
Damascus. Homs and Hama There are road com- 
munications between Haifa and Nazareth (and beyond), 
and between Jaffa and Jericho tn the Jordan Valley 
(and beyond) rio Jerusalem. Various projects for a 
new system of trunk roads (as between Haifa and Gaza 
along the coast and between Haifa and Jericho over the 
interior) arc being considered The railway lines along 
the coast connect all the ports, while throwing out 
branch lines to all the important inland towns. 

TRANSJORDANIA, east of Palestine, actually 
constitutes the margin of the great Desert of Arabia 
Its chief town, Amman, has motor communication with 
Jerusalem and Jaffa The unfinished Hejaz Railway 
destined to Mecca also proceeds through this town. 
Agriculture and pastoral pursuits form the chief occupa- 
tions of the people 

IRAQ bordered on the west by Syria and Arabia Poviuon, 
and on the east by Persia, falls into four natural divi- 
sions ■ * (a) Kurdistan, a mountainous tract on the 
north-east; (b) Upper Iraq, corresponding roughly with gegrions. 
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Ass 3 Tia of old and embracing a considerable portion of 
Mesopotamia; (c) Lower Iraq, extending roughlj' from 
Baghdad to the Persian Gulf, and thus embracing the 
greater part of Mesopotamia ; and (d) The Desert Fringe 
on the west. Mesopotamia, literallj’^ meaning the land 
between the rivers, is the countrj’ drained by the Ti^s 
and Euphrates The general barrenness of Kurdistan 
is only occasionally relieved by good pastures and cultiv- 
able lands on the lower slopes and in the vallej’^s. That 
portion of Upper Iraq which lies between the Tigris 
and the foothills of Kurdistan is also not fertile except 
for the deep broad valleys of the Tigris and its tribu-' 
taries, the Great Zab and Littlie Zab Upper Meso- 
potamia, which is included in this division, is an open, 
undulating plain with a few range of low hills ; it, too, is 
not a fertile tract of land. Lower Iraq, however, is a fine 
fertile alluvium. The date crop'is the most important- 
agricultural product of Iraq ; for 80 per cent of the world s 
dates are produced ^ere. It is the staple food of the 
Arabs. Rice, though of poor quality, ranks second 
amongst the agricultural products. The largest con- 
centrations of dates and rice as well as of maize, 
millets, and sesame are in Lower Iraq. Iraq specializes 
in the cultivation of wheat and barley, where ‘dry- 
farming’ is the general rule. Another important crop is 
tobacco, especially in the north. Iraq also produces 
opium, hemp, lentils and liquorice root, particularly in 
the famous Shatt-el-Arab region in the extreme south. 
The production of cotton, however, is meagre, but there 
are great possibilities for the finest types of Egyptian 
cotton. Large numbers of camels, horses.- donkeys, 
sheep and goats are reared by the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes on the desert fringes and the upland 
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plains of Upper Iraq. Fine wool and mohair are obtained 
from the sheep and the Angora goats of Kurdistan. The Jtincrals. 
mineral wealth of Iraq consists of salt and some poor 
quality coal, but above all of oil. There arc three oil- 
belts — the western belt runs along the Euphrates Basin, 
the middle belt along the Tigris Basin, and. the eastern 
belt along the border of Iran. Tlie eastern belt was 
discovered only in 1927, and since the construction of a 
twin pipe-line to Tripoli and Haifa in 19.35 production 
of oil has greatly increased Iraq is, on the whole, well 
served by rivers, roads, and railways. The Tigris is 
navigable by steam craft for more than 450 miles from Communi- 
above Baghdad to where it unites with the Euphrates 
to form the Shatt-el- Arab. Below this point, how- 
ever, navigation is impossible except for very small 
crafts because of- the loss of water in a number of 
distributories. The Euphrates is too much obstructed 
by shallows Though there arc good motor roads in 
Iraq, the absence of trunk lines is obvious There is 
railway communication between Basra in the south with 
Kirkuk in the north via Nasiria, Hilla and Baghdad. 

Another railway line starts from Baghdad to Mosul 
through Samarra, but there is a project to discontinue 
this line and link Baghdad and Mosul by a new route 
starting from Kirkuk. The principal town of Iraq is 
Baghdad situated in the heart of the country It has 
been a meeting place of • caravan routes from Arabia, 

Syria and Persia for centuries on end, and is now a 
centre of various manufactures — silk, woollen, cotton, 
rugs, pottery, etc. Basra, on the Shatt-el-Arab some 60 Towns & 
miles from the sea (Persian Gulf), is the chief port — 
indeed the only port accessible by ocean-going vessels. 

Mosul, the third city of Iraq, is the principal town of 
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the north Nineveh, the capital of the ancient Kingdom 
of Assyria, was situated near the modern town of Mosul. 
Near the ruins of Babylon is another town. Hilla, situated 
on the river Shatt-el-Hilla. To the north-west of Hilla 
is the hoi)' city of Karbala, and to the south-west of 
Hilla IS Najaf, another holy city. Kut-al-Imara and 
'Kurnah ’Amara are important wheat centres on the 
Tigris. 

The foreign trade, as is quite usual, shows an 
unfa\ curable balance; for of the total value of this trade 
nearly 50 per cent is covered by imports, less than 25 
per cent b)' exports, while transit trade accounts for 
the remaining 25 or 30 per cent This transit trade i& 
actually enhepot trade, carried on mainly with Peisia. and 

in this Iraq is m keen competition with Russia. 

$ 

ARABIA IS a desert tableland, climatically very- 
dry’ only the mountainous tracts of Yemen in the 
south-west and Oman in thq south-east have a rainfall 
sufficient for the cultivation of the coffee plant But the 
prolonged washing away of the soil has rendered coffee- 
culture difficult The isolated oases in the interior,, 
however, are suitable for the date-palm. Arabia is now 
divided into a number of political units such as the 
the kingdoms of the Hejaz, Oman, Nejd, the Imamate 
of Yemen, the Egj'ptian dependency of Sinai, the 
British protectorate of Koweit. the Britsh possession of 
Aden, etc The Sultanate of Oman is bound by a 
treatv with the British Government, and the task of 
guarding the Persian Gulf has now devolved upon the 
British Admiralty. The Bahrein Islands are also under 
British protection. Riyadh, in the heart of the oases 
region, is the capital of Nejd Sana, an upland town in 
the interior, is the chief centre of Yemen; its port is 
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Hodeida. But the port of Mocha, famous for the ‘Mocha To\snst 
coffee' is the principal outlet for Yemen. The holy 
cities oT Mecca and Medina are in the Hejaz Maskat 
(Muscat) i^ the capital and port of Oman. Korein 
(Grane) is an excellent natural harbour round the 
inlet of Koweit (Koait). Manama is the capital and 
commercial centre of the Bahrein Lslands Aden, on the 
south coast, a fortified coalitipf station and cnitepot, has 
an a<im{rabie natural harbour. Its area is 75 .sq. miles, 
but the settlement includes the island of Perim in the 
Straits of Bab-cI-Mandeb with a fm thcr area of 
5 sq. miles, and a hinterland, forminef a British Pro- 
tectorate, compnsinjj an area of 9.000 sej miles, Tlic 
trade of Arabia is .small. The most important item of 
export is pcrlvaps the fine Mocha coffee, but tlie quantity i rade 
rai.sed and exported is not much But the quality 
and price of the indigenous coffee enable the Arabs to 
import the clieajicr Brazilian or Javanese coffee for home 
consumption Other items of export are gum, hides, 
and wool The Bedouins carry on the breeding of 
camels, and sell them to the settled peoples of Arabia. 

S>ria. Palestine and other places Asses arc also bred 
in large numbers, m Hejaz. Ncjd. and Yemen, and arc 
sold ; for m Arabia they are .scarcely less important than 
camels as means of transport The famous Arab horses 
arc also bred, especially in Ncjd, but they arc of much 
less importance than cithei camels or asses Bahrein 
is the centre of the pearl fisheries of the Peisian Gulf. 

l^AN AND AFGHANISTAN 

PERSIA, now officially known as IRAN, lies east 
of Asia Minor It is largely made up of tablelands Positioa. 
encircled by Alpine fold ridges. The elevation is 
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greater in the east Precipitation is rather heavy in the 
mountainous north and west; but since it occurs mainly 
in winter, most* of it is in the form of snow. This, 
however, has a salutary effect on the productivity of 
the land as the melting snow in spring feeds a large 
number of streams* that can be used for irrigation. 
Otherwise nearly the whole of Iran would be a desert 
like Arabia. At present roughly the eastern half of the 
country may be classed as desert or semi-desert The 
climate of Iran, especially of the interior, is sufficiently 
distinctive to be described as of the Iran type ; it is there 
blazing hot and dr5' in summer and moist and intensely cold 
in winter. The high summer temperature enables the 
cultivation of the date-palm at an altitude of 3,S00 feet, 
of rice at 4,000 feet, of cotton at 5,000 of the grape-vine 
at 7,500, and of wheat at 9,000. Rice, however, is grown 
mostly in the swampy plains bordering the Caspian 
Sea, and although the bulk of it is consumed at home, 
a small quantity is exported mainly to Russia Wheat- 
lands are much more uniformly distributed all over the 
country, and a large surplus is available for ' export. 
Another crop deserving special mention is opium, 
cultivated largely for export — mainly to China and 
Great Britain. Persian tobacco is of excellent quality, 
but home consumption being high, only a small surplus 
is exported. Persia’s cotton is coarse and short-stapled; 
before the Four Years War, however, Russia was the 
leading customer of this commodity; now cotton pro* 
duction has declined, and Persia imports large quantities 
of cotton goods and yarn — the latter largely from India — 
for her own carpet industry. But the country is said to 
have a soil in Khuzistan, a portion of the Tigris low- 
land, suitable for American and even for Egyptian 
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cotton. Some barley, millets, and maize arc also grown 
throughout the land, but no surplus is available for 
export. Sugar-cane can be cultivated in the region of 
rice, and the soil and climate of Persia arc fairly suitable 
for beet as well ; but the bulk of her sugar requirements 
has to be imported at present. The climate of Persia 
is suitable for a variety of fruits — ^both Mediterranean 
and tropical. The manufacture of wines from the vine 
is of some importance. Sericulture, for which Persia 
has always been famous, came to the verge of ruin owing 
to a disease in the latter part of the last century; yet 
it is still important in the region bordering the Caspian 
The bulk of the raw silk now produced goes to France, 

Italy, Russia and Turkey There are large numbers of 
transport animals in Persia — horses, mules, donkeys and 
camels, as well as sheep and goats Much wool is 
produced both for export and the local manufacture of 
carpets and shawls Persia is believed to be fairl3' rich 
in various minerals ; but their existence is as yet mostly Minerali. 
problematical, and even those that are positively known 
to exist have not been, with the only exception of oil, 
thoroughly exploited owing mainly to transport difficulties. Exploits of 
The oil industry has been in the hands of the Anglo-tranian 
(formerly Anglo-Persian) Oi! Co. Lid., since 1909, Tlie OiT^S. ' 
British Government owns a disproportionately large number 
oi shares in the Company — to the extent of £2,000,000. 

And the purchase of shares was prompted by the necessity 
of getting oil mainly for the British Navy. A pipe-line, 

145 miles long, connects the source of the oil at Maidan-i- 
Sulaiman with the refinery on the island of Abadan in the 
Persian Gulf. More than 15 per cent of the total revenue 
of the Government of Iran is derived from the royalties Interest of 
from the Company. Ever since the formation of the QQ.JI*** 
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Company the business has been expanding by leaps and 
boiuids, as it were, and it is now definitely known tliat at 
any time the total output of oil can be trebled. This oil- 
\)elt, Me have seen, lies along the soutli-western border of 
Persia, and is linked Mith the eastern oil-belt of Irak. The 
Caucasian geosyline. Me have noted further, spreads along 
the north of Persia, culminating in the Oxus Oil Belt farther 
east, it is, therefore M-idely believed that theie are abundant 
oil resources in Northeni Persia as mcII. In the nortli- 
M'est there are coal and iron, and it M'as proposed some- 
time ago to manufacture steel rails 1n that countr}'. Persia 
is handicapped in her national economy by two major draw- 
backs • the country lacks man-pOM'er and modern means of 
communication. The M’hole terntorj' is larger than the 
British Isles, France. Belgium, Holland. SM’itzerland and 
Germany combined, and yet the population . is about 10 
millions, of M’hich some 3 millions are nomads There 
- are only about 230 miles of railM’ays, some 600 miles of 
motor roads, 1,500 miles of gravel-surfaced roads, and 3,000 
miles of unmetalled roads Three raihvay systems, hoM’- 
ever. enter Persia from foreign lands: one line terminating 
at Duzdap in the south-eastern frontier connects it M'ltli 
India via Quetta; another line terminating at Tabriz in the 
jiorth-M’est establishes communication with Russia via Julfa 
on the Russian frontier ; another line from Basra and 
Damascus terminates at Khanigin on the Iranian frontier. 
From Tabriz and Khanigin to Tehran, thfe capital, there are 
motorable roads ; but Duzdap to Tehran is an ardous 
journey of hundreds of miles by motor roads and caravan 
routes. A north-south raihiay, destined to connect Bandar 
Gaz on the Caspian Sea, Tehran. Hainadaii and Mohammera 
near the Persian Gulf, has been under construction for some 
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Tears. Oil represents 60 to 65 p.c., of the countries 
e.\ports. Tlie chief imjxjrts arc sugar, tea and textiles. 


Chief Towns of Iran 


Teliran 

Tabriz 

Mtbiicd 

Sirar 

Isialian 

Hamadan 


360, (XX) I B.aiuJ.ar Gar . Caspian Port 

219.000 r AsUra 

139.000 j Band.ir Sliapur Pcrsuii Giilf Port 

119.000 I Bushirc 

100.000 L B.HKl.ir .Abbas „ 


AFGHANISTAN nia} be said to occupy the eastern 
third of the great Iranian Plateau. Except for a small I’osition. ; 
-Strip on the north (Plain of Turkc.stan), the country is 
an agglomeration of lofty mountains and elevated pebef. 
plateaus. The clnnale is much like that of Iran — dry 
and sunny and subject to extremes of temperature. 

Much of the insufTicicnt precipitation is in the form of climate, 
.snon, and this givc.s ri.se to a large number of sboit- 
lt\cd streams in .spring. Cultivation is confined to 
oases and the large river lallej's of tiic Kabul and the 
Heri Ktid The leading crops are dates, pomegranates, 
and sugarcane, some wheat, barley, millet, maize, rice 
and a iiiiniber of fruits (oranges, figs, grenadines) are Products, 
also grown. There arc large numbers of sheep, especially 
the fat-tailed sheep, said to be a native of Afghanistan. 

Meat, grease, wool and skins are obtained from them 

Kabul, the capital, stands on the Kabul river It is 0 , 5^5 towns 

conneefed with Pc.sha%var by a motor load through the S. commiini- 

famous Khyber Pass .Aiiotlier motor road connects it 

with Bainian Kandahar, another important city, has 

motor communication with the capital. Ghazni, once the 

centre of a large empire, lies on the motor road between 

Kabul and Kandahar Herat, on the Heri Rud. is 

•connected by a circuitous motor road with Kandahar 
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A railway from Russian Turkestan, terminates 

at the Afghan frontier north of Herat. Another line 
frpm Quetta proceeds to Chaman on the British side 
of the Afghan frontier some miles south-east of 
Kandahar. There 'are motor roads from Herat to the 
frontier between Afghanistan and Russian Turkestan, 
from Kandahar to Chaman. and from Kabul to Lundi- 
khana where the railway from Peshawar terminates. 
Except the motor roads mentioned above goods are* 
carried by beasts of burden like camels, asses, pack- 
horses and oxen. > Afghanistan was once the great gate- 
way of trade between India and Central Asia; a large 
part of the merchandise then passed through the Bamian 
Pass between the Hiridukush and the Koh-i-baba west 
of Kabul. At .present the small foreign _ trade of 
Afghanistan is mainly with India via Peshawar and with * 
Russian Turkestan via Mazar-i-Sharif in Afghan Tur- 
kestan. Statistics are not available for the total trade; 
but the principal' exports from India consist of cotton 
goods, ' tea, sugar, dyes, hardware and various small 
manufactures; exports to India consist mainly of wool, 
sheep-skins, wood and fruits. Imports from India alone 
are usually in excess of exports in value. 


INDO-CHINA 

Introductory. — ^The peninsula of Indo-China, lying 
as it ,does between India and China, is a separate 
geographical unit by itself. To its south, however, is 
the long narrow subsidiary peninsula of Malaya. ' But 
despite this geographical unity, both are now divided 
into a number of states between Great Britain. Thailand 
(Siam) and France. Under Great Britain are Burma, 
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the Straits Settlements and the so-called protectorates political 
of the Federated and Unfcdcratcd Malay States; Siam Divisions 



or Thailand is an independent kingdom; and under 

30 
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fined in Upper Burma and the Shan States, may also 
be mentioned here. In the south, however, particularly 
in Tenasserim, there are large deposits of tin and 
tungsten, some of Avhich are worked by Europeans. But 
the most important mining industry in Burma at present 
is that of oil. The oilfields of the countiy — almost all 
of tliem — ^lie in the old gulf between tlie Arakan Yomas 
and the Shan Plateau; only the Arakan oil-field lies 
west of the Arakan Yomas. The two leading oilfields, 
both situated near the Irrawady, are those of Singu and 
Yenangjfaung.^ There are refineries near Rangoon, to 
which oil is sent by pipe-lines from these fields — at a 
distance of 300 miles. Burmese oil is said to be of the 
very best qualit}', and is used largely for petrol rather 
than for crude oil. Burma holds the second place in 
the British Empire as a producer of oil (after Trinidad) ; 
but its total production is said to be only about 0'6 or 
0*7 per cent., of the world’s total- Fuither discover)^ of 
oil in Burma, however, is dismissed as highly improb- 
able. Besides minerals, there are some pearl fisheries 
in the Mergui Archipelago ; but the work is done 
spasmodically as in the case of gold 

The Irrawaddy, which is navigable, for a thousand 
miles from its mouth, is, with its tributaries, particularly 
the Chindwin, the principal highway of Burma The 
Irrawadd)-- Flotilla Compam'- maintains regular services 
up and down the river; and besides other forms of river 
traffic, rafts are also in use for carrydng timber and other 
bulk commodities The railways (1,930 miles in 1930- 


^ There are eight oilfields in Burma, arranged from north to 
soutli as follows:'- Indaw, Nlialaingdwin, Yenangyat, Singu, Yenan- 
gj'aung, Minbu, Yenanma, Padaukbin, and one, that of Arakan, in the 
west, 

' Chisholm 
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31) constitute a. supplementary system only. The main 
line runs from Rangoon to Mandalay along the Sittang 
alley and thence to Myitkyina in the northern frontier; 
the line was till lately interrupted by the Irrawaddy at 
iilandalaj' ; now a new rail and road bridge across the 
river has established through communication. Another 
line connects Rangoon and Proinc along the Irrawaddy, 
and a third line connects Rangoon with Bassein across 
the Irrawaddy Delta There is railway connection 
between Rangoon and hloulmcin via Pegu across the 
east of the Delta as rvell Burma has no railway com- 
munication with any of its neighbouring countries 
Roads are conspicuouslj' non-existent over the greater 
part of the countin’; CA’cn Rangoon and Mandalay arc not 
connected by any motor road. 

Of the total foreign trade of Burma about 96’5 per 
cent is seaborne The principal items of export are rice, trade, 
petroleum and petroleum products, timber, cotton, hides 
and skins, metals and ores, beans, rubber and lac. Rice 
alone constitutes about 44 per cent . of the total exports 
The principal items of import arc cotton goods, machi- 
nery, hardware, coal, silk and sugar. The port of 
Rangoon alone handles about 86 per cent., of the total foreign 
trade A study of Burma’s foreign trade since the opening 
year of the present century shows a steady increase every 
year with the result that the total value of the foreign trade 
at present is more than five times that of the foreign trade 
of 1901-02. The exports are more than tlie imports in 
value. Of the total export trade more than one-tliird is 
with India, over one-third with the rest of the British 
Empire, and only one-quarter u-ith other countries Of the 
import trade nearly one-half is with India, about 3/10 with 
the rest of the British Empire, and only one-fifth with 
other countries. Burma is still largely an undeveloped 
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monsoon country with great possibilities for economic deve- 
lopment. Only 20 per cent., of the land is now under 
cultivation, while 18 per cent., is covered by forests (mostly 
‘reserved’ by the government) and 22 per cent., classed as 
waste ^ Much of the remaining 40 per cent., may be suitable 
for cultivation. The country, moreover, is underpopulated, 
although quite capable of supporting a large population if 
fully developed. One of its many problems, therefore, 
relates to immigration from the neighbouring countries of 
India and China, botli of which are overpopulated. 


Towns I 

Rangoon 

Mandalay .. ' 

Bassein 

Akyab _ .. .. • 

Moultnein 

Ta\oy and Mergui 

The population of Rangoon 
Many of the important towns of 
instance, are Bhanio, Mandalay, 
Henzada, etc 


Burma 

Capital and Chief Port 
Irrawaddy Port. 

. West Delta Port. 

. . Arakan Outlet 
. . Tenassenm Outlet 
. . Tenasserim Outlets. 

400,000; of Mandalay 148.000. 
Burma are river ports as, for 
Yenangyaung, Minbu, Proinc, 


THAILAND, known for centuries as SIAM, is the 
only independent kingdom in Indo-China. It lies between 
Burma and French Indo-China. The country falls into 
four broad topographical regions: (a) NottJwrn Siavt^ 
consisting of forested hill ranges and intermediate valleys 
arranged in a general north and south trend; (b) Central 
Siam, practically a ^'ast single plain, bordered on the north 
by the hills and valleys of Northern Siam, on the east hy 
the hill ridge of Eastern Siam, on the south by the Gulf of 
Siam, and on the west by the eastern mountains of Burma ; 
(c) Eastern Siam, a large shallow basin encircled by hills; 
and (d) Southern Siam, occupying a rather long narrow 
part of the Mala}" Peninsula and a small strip of land 


’ Stamp, Asia, p 342. 
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lietween Lower Bumin and the Gulf of Siam, The country' 
is drained by numerous streams, hut there is only one large 
river — the dfrnni;; — which flows through the heart of Siam 
For considerable distances, however, the Sakveen and Mekong 
form its natural as well as political boundary. Like 
the rest of Tndo-Qiina, Siam is also under the influence of pr^u^cts^ 
agricultural produce, and forms about 87 per cent . of the 
same type as that of Burma Teak and sappan woods 
arc chief products of the forests; the exploitation of 
timber is mainly in British hands Rice is the principal 
agricultural produce, and forms about 87 per cent., of the 
total export Other agricultural products are pepper, 
tobacco, and betelnuts; some rubber and cotton are also 
•grown, but not in large quantities, although the pro- 
duction of both can easily be increased. Like Burma, 

Siam is also rich in ‘minerals; there arc important tin 
deposits in Siamese Malaya and the island of Puket; 
wolfram is also found in Siamese Malaya Alluvial gold 
is of wide distribution- but as in Burma it is worked 
in the intervals of agriculture Other minerals of 
importance are coal, iron, zinc, manganese, and antimony. 

Bangkok, on the Mcnam, is the capital and chief port. Towns & 
handling, as it does about 85 per cent., of the total foreign communica- 
trade. Its population is 600,000 It is connected by rail 
Avith Khorat and Buriram in Eastern Siam, and with 
Chieng-mai or Kiang-mai in the north. The eastern 
line has now been extended to the French border, and 
there is a scheme to extend the northern line beyond 
Chieng-mai to Kian-sen on the Thai frontier. Another 
line running south-west from Bangkok proceeds to the 
Malayan border, where it is joined with the Malayan 
railways so as to enable through trains to run between 
Bangkok and Singapore Like the Irrawaddy of Burma, 

•the Menam is navigable for a considerable distance up- 
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Stream (for about 300 mile from its mouth), and logs 
from the forests are often floated down the river to 
Bangkok for export^ Among the exports the over- 
whelming importance of rice is noteworthy. Tin and 
timber are the other exports. Another noteworthy 
feature of Thai national econom)’’ is the rapid increase 
in the output of rubber from the extreme south of the 
countr}’ (Siamese Malaya) ; but it is too earlj- to predict 
its probable consequences. The imports are cotton 
goods, machinery, jute, sugar, oil, etc. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA is now divided into five 
units — ^the Colony of Loxver Cochin-China and the Protec- 
torates of Cambodia, Annant, Laos, and Tonking. - 

Cochin-China is roughly coincident with the large 
delta of Mekong. The land is very fertile: but onrt’^ 
41 per cent is classed as cultiruited, a large part of the 
delta being unreclaimed marsh. Of the area cultiTOted 
more tlian 97 per cent is under rice, and the territory 
is said to suppl}' 35 per cent., of the total rice crop of the 
whole of Indo-Oiina. Otlrer agricultural products comprise 
maize, sxocet potatoes, beans, sugar-cane, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
hetchiuts, bananas, etc. ; small quantities of 7 ubber and cotton 
are also grown. As in Siam, the production of rubber is 
increasing. Saigon (150.000) is the chief port; its hinter- 
land is said to comprise all the great rice-growipg countnes 
of Cochm-Qiina. Cambodia, Southern Laos and a large part 
of Aiinam. Cholon (200,00) is the chief industrial centre. 

Cambodia is largel)' covered with valuable forests, 
little exploited yet. The soil is verj* fertile, but the bulk of , 
the land lies uncultivated owing to shortage of labour. Rice, 
however, is the chief product. Other crops tlrat may be men- 

^Sometimes these are floated down the Salween to Moulmein in 
Surma. 
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tioned here arc pepper, (obacco, kapok, coffee, indigo, i ii6&cr Products 
and eoiioii Attempts are hetng made to tncrcasc the output 
of cotton Pnom Penh (82,000), on the Mekong, is the 
cajiital ; it is accessible b}' ocean-going %'essels But the bulk 
of the foreign trade passes thiough Saigon 


The Laos is mountainous and beheved to be ricli in 
minerals such as gold, lead, fin. and acnistones The moun- 
tains arc cot cred \\ ith valuable teak forests, and logs are 
floated dotvn the Mekong to Saigon fot export. 
Vientiane, on the Mekong, is the capital 


Extent & 
population. 


Resources 


Capital 


Eixteut & 
population 


Products 


Annam is a natiic kingdom tinder French protec- 
tion Rice is naturally the chief product; other 
products include pepper, tobacco, sugarcane, etc. But 
a special feature of interest is the production of silk 
and tea. The capital is Hue' (60.600), and its port 
is Tourane. But the largest toun of Annam is 
Binh-Dinh (157,000). Since the narrow coastal strip 
is divided by mountain spurs into a number of separate 
basins, Northern Annam is served by the port of 
Haiphong. Southein Annam by Saigon, and only Central An anomaly, 
Annam by its own port of Tourane 


Towns 


Tongking is totighly coincident with the valleys g. 

and delta of the Red River and its tributaries The population. 

country is mountainous There arc abundant mineral 

deposits, and niiiuiirj is important. Rice is naturally 

the chief crop, grown mainlv in the Delta region Otlier „ , 

' , , Products 

agricultural products arc ninmr. sugar-cane, arrowroot, tea, 

coffee and tobacco Silk is also produced in large 

quantities. Hanoi (100,000) is the chief town 

Tongking and capital of Indo-China. Haiphong is the 

chief port; its hinterland comprises Tongking, Northern 

Annam and Northern Laos 
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MALAYA is a peninsula forming the south-eastern 
extremity of the Asiatic mainland. Geographically it 
may be said to cover considerable tracts of Siamese and 
Burmese territories. The peninsula is highly moun- 
tainous, but at the Isthmus of Kra there is a gap. The 
climate is Equatorial, but marked by transitional phases. 
The mountains are naturally clothed with dense lofty 
evergreen forests. The principal agricultural products 
are rubber, cocoanuts, and rice; pepper, pineapples and 
palm oil may also be mentioned.' Malaya is famous for 
tin, but there are other minerals, too. The peninsula is 
divided into a number of political units ; (a) The Straits 

Settlements, enjoying the status of a British Crown 
Colon}', comprise Province Wellesley, the island of 
Penang, the territory of Malacca, and the island of 
Singapore, together with the Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
the Christmas Island and the island of Labuan. (b) The 
Federated Malaya States, consisting of the native 
Sultanates of Perak. Pahang, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan (c) The Unfederated Malay States of Perils, 
Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu, and Johore. The native 
Malayas belong to the Oceanic Mongol race (or 
races But the population consists of large numbers 
of Chinese and Indians, besides, of course, a much smaller 
proportion of Europeans. The Chinese are largely per- 
manent settlers; the Indians, mostly from the Deccan, 
are mainly temporarj' immigrants, working on the 
rubber plantations. There is through railway com- 
munication beUveen Singapore and Bangkok across the 
Johore Strait and along the more fertile western section 
of the peninsula ; numerous branch lines cover this part 
of Malaya like a complicated network; another trunk 
line, separating out at Gemas from the Singapore- 
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Bangkok line, proceeds through the eastern section 
of the peninsula to Siam (since 1932) ; this line 
touches the port of Khota Bharti on the cast coast. 

A new system of metalled roads, with a total mileage 
of 1,000, has also been constructed. There is a 
jirojcct for the construction of a ship canal at the 
Isthmus of Kra. Singapore (300,000?) is not only the Towns, 
headquarters of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
hut the leading port of Malaya; about 75 per cent., of 
the foreign trade passes through it. Kuala Lumpur 
(SO.OOO?). the capital of the Federated Malay States, is 
a large commercial centre ; its port is Port Swettenham, 
formerly called Kuala Klang. Penang, officially called 
Georgetown, is the chief port for the export of tin from 
Perak; it has an excellent natural harbour Malacca 
was once the greatest port of Malaya ; but its importance 
has declined now. owing to the silting-up of its harbour 
and the rivalry of Singapore. 


THE EAST INDIES OR THE MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO 

Introductory. — To the south-east of the Asiatic 
mainland there is a deep channel between the islands ^ 

■of Ball and Lombok, which, according to the great separation 
naturalist Wallace, separates the Asiatic and Australian between 
floia and fauna. This the famous ‘Wallace’s Line.’ 

But while Wallace’s line passes through the Strait of 
Macassar, the channel separating the two continents 
•diverges eastward through the Molucca Passage. It is 
•said that if the sea-bed were elevated some 100 fathoms, 
the islands west of this Channel would be continuous 
with Asia and those east of it with Australia The 
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curious term, East Indies, is rather vaguely applied to 
the former group with the exception of those islands 
which belong to China and Japan More indefinitely 
still, East Indies are often regarded as synonymous witli 
the Malay Archipelago. The geological structure of 
these islands is very complicated, and authorities are 
much at variance with regard to it. Brouwer and many 
others believe that the main tertiarj' folds running down 
Burma. Sumatra and Java are continued in such a way as 
to exclude New Guinea, which, on the contrarj*, stands on 
the edge of the hypothetical Australian massif Gregory, 
on the other hand, thinks that the principal tertiary folds 
are continued through New Guinea, which, therefore, can 
not be regarded as part of the Australian massif. Brouwer’s 
is, more or less, the orthodox wew; but while he would 
not go beyond the Sunda Islands as marking the eastern 
limit, on land, of these folds, many others would place that 
limit farther east on the Tanimbar and Kei Islands. The 
folds are then said to swing west in a great curve through 
the Bum and Ceram Islands The whole area however 
naturally falls into two distinct climatic zones: (Malaya) 
Sumatra, Java. Borneo. Celebes, Moluccas, Timor and even 
New Guinea lie in the region of Equatorial Climate: and 
the tenn. Malay Archipelago, may be applied to this group 
onl\'. (Indo-China) and the Philippine Islands, on the 
other hand, lie north of this group and have certain features 
in common. The term. East Indies, may be used in a wider 
sense to denote both the groups. 

" The islands are almost entirely in the hands of Euro- 
pean and American Powers. The largest slice has been 

^ On this fascinating subject the ambitious student may be referred 
to H. A. Brouwer, The Geology of ihc Netherlands East Indies, and 
J. W. Gregorj, ‘The Banda Arc’, Geographical Journal. Yol LXII. 
1923, pp. 30-32. 
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can’ccl out by the Dutch, to whom belong the greater part 
of Borneo; the Great Suuda Islands of Sumatra, Java and 
Celebes; the whole of the Lesser Suuda Islands except only 
the north-east of Timor; the Molucca Islands: and the 
V, estern half of New Guinea To the Portuguese belong tlie 
north-east of Timor. Tlie nortliern and north-western parts 
of Borneo arc in British hands. And the Philippines 
were under the U. S. A.^ 

Netherlands East Indies. — This economic and poli- 
tical unit IS usually divided into two parts: (a) Joz'a and 
MadurUj and (b) The ‘Oulo Territories' From tlie com- 
mercial point of view Java, with its satellite island Madura, 
IS the most important island m the whole group The soil 
is verj- fertile, rainfall is moderate and there arc 
abundant facilities for irrigation. The principal pro- 
ducts arc rice, sugar, rubber, tobacco, coffee, tea, oil- 
palins, cinchona, hapoh, and pepper. But the ailti- 
vation of sugar-cane has recently shown a 14 per 
cent., decline owing to over-production in otiier countries 
and the diop in the demand from India. There is a fair 
output of pcirolcmn from Java; and the Netherlands East 
Indies, we are told, enjoy a virtual world monopoly in 
cinchona, Icapok, and pepper. Batavia, on the north-west 
of Java, is the capital of the whole of the Netherlands East 
Indies (inclusive of Nbw Guinea) ; owing to the silting up 
of its old harbour, a new one, called Tandjong Priok, has 
been built six miles away; it has a considerable entrepot 
trade. Samarang and Sourabaya are important road- 
steads enriched by artificial harbours Chilachap or 


’^The close of the Second World War is marked by the advent 
of national consciousness among the people of Asia The islands^ of 
S E Asia are stuggling hard to free themselves from foreign 
domination. ' 


Extent, 
Popula- 
tion, & 
Division. 

Java & 
ifadura. 
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Tjilatjap, in the middle of the south coast, is the only natural 
liarbour in Java. 

The 'Outer Territories’, comprising the rest of the 
Netherlands East Indies, together have a populatior 
density of only 30 to the sq. mile. Sumatra is a large 
island, offering abundant facilities for development I 
has a mountain backbone in the west and a progressiveb 
widening plain in the east. Large areas of the plain are 
howei’er, covered by marsh. Its chief products are coffee 
tobacco, tea, palm-oil and rubber. But Sumatra is richei 
than Java in minerals, especially in coal and petroleum. Th 
is obtained in large quantities from the islands of Banka anc 
Billiton or Belitong, off the east coast The island is bein| 
rapidly developed; for the population of Java seems to havi 
reached the saturation-point. Belawan Deli, Palembanj 
and Padang, are the principal ports of Sumatra. A nev 
harbour called EmmaJiavcn has been constructed five miles 
away from Padang for the export of coal from the Ombilir 
coal-field; the harbour and the coal-field are connected b\ 
rail 

Bali, adjoining the eastern extremity of Jar^a, anc 
resembling that island in physical features, climate and vegeta 
tion as well as in economic development is called ‘Little 
Java and ‘the jewel of the East.’ Lombok, separated b) 
a deep channel from Bali, has a different flora and fauna 
Celebes, separated from Borneo by the Strait of Macassar 
is exceptionally fertile, and has a large produce of copra 
sptces, and Macassar oil (used in cosmetics) ; and it is alsc 
known to have verj' large deposits of iron ore Macassar 
in the south, is the chief port of Celebes Dutch Borneo 
still very little developed, is sure to make much headway it 
near future as coal and otl in considerable quantities hav( 
been discovered there The Moluccas or Spice Islands 
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separated from Celebes by the Sea of Celebes and linkecT 
with Xew Guinea by a festoon of islands, are still famous 
for spices, especially cloves and nutmegs All these islands 
still bear ample testimony to the inhuman treatment the 
natives received in the hands of the early European adven- 
turers, and many of the smaller islands now lie absolutely 
utiinhabited 


British Borneo comprises three political units • 

(a) British North Borneo, governed b}’ a Governor under 
the authoritj- of the British North Borneo Chartered ^ 
Company directed by a Court of Directors m London: 

(b) Brueni, a little British Protectorate administered by 
a native Surtan at the advice of a British Resident: 
and (c) Sara^cak, ruled by an English Rajah since 1842, 
has recently been put under British rule The chief 
commercial products are rice, guvts, sago, coffee, cocoanuts, 
pepper, spices, ielutoug, timber, rubber, guttapercha, 

1 at tans, camphor, and a tanning extract called cutch 
Some coal, oil, iron and gold arc also exported The capital 
of British North Borneo is Sandakan on the north-east 
coast: it has a firie natural harbour. There is another 
fine harbour at Kudat Bay on the north Kuching, on 
the Sarawak River about 23 miles from the sea, is the 
capital and chief port of Sarawak Miri is the head- 
quarters of the Sarawak Oilfields. Ltd 


The Republic of the Philippines, together with 
the Sulu Archipelago and the island of Palawan, were^ 
purchased by the U. S. A from Spain in 1898 In 1935 
they were constituted as a Commonwealth and in 1946 they 
have been granted full independence. 


Position 


The Philippine Islands cover an area in the 
western Pacific a little smaller than the British 
Isles — 4,000 square miles. Although they comprise 
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more than 7,000 islands, only 2,773 have names and' 
only 462 have an area of one square mile or more. The 
northernmost island is 65 miles from Formosa -and the 
southernmost 30 miles from. Borneo. By occupying these 
islands the Japanese attempted to set up a defensive wall 
protecting the whole east coast of Asia. 

The Philippines are mountainous and in the larger 
islands the ranges, volcanic in origin, are continuous and 
reach a height of 10,000 feet Large rivers are ferv, small 
streams many. 

The 1939 census gave the population of the Philippines 
as 16 million, w'ith Filipinos numbernig 15,800,000. Of the 
foreign population the Chinese led wdth 117,000. There are 
43 ethnographic groups, speaking 87 languages and dialects. 

The Philippines are primarily agricultural, though little 
more than 12 per cent of their area, half of which is wooded, 
is cultivated. Eighty per cent , of the population depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood The islands before the war 
ranked fifth in the world’s sugar production, have one of 
the world’s great stores of timber and- enjoy virtually a 
w'orld monopoly of hemp The chief commercial products 
are sugar, copra, tobacco, cigars, cocoaimt oil, and Manila 
hemp Some minerals are found, notably gold. Manila 
is the capital and chief port. The bulk of the trade — 
roughly 70 per cent — ^is naturally with the U. S. A. 


THE FAR EAST 

CHINA proper, excluding Manchuria and the Outer 
Territories, has a total area of 1,532,800 sq miles, i.e,, 
almost the same as that of India exclusive .of Burma 
(1.542,600 sq. miles). But ‘Greater China’, which com- 
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prises Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, 
and Tibet, has the enormous extent of 4,278,352 sq. miles. 

Viewed broadly, China proper lies to the cast of the central Relief. i 
mountainous triangle of Asia Part of the Mongolian 
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Plateau penetrates the Chinese country in tlie north-west, 
and in the south-east lies the Plateau of Yunnan. The 
remainder of China proper consists almost entirely of the 
three great river basins — those of the Hwang-ho, the 
Yangtze-Kiang, and the Si-Kiang, corresponding in order 
roughly with North China, Central China, and South China. 

31 
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-North China wheat is dominant. Millets are grown in the 
drier regions, especially in the north-east; hut soya-beaus 
are steadily invading the areas under millets. The bulk of 
tlie cotton is grown in the central and northern parts; but 
Chinese cotton is of poor quality. Sugar is grown in the 
south, and maice, peas and beans in the north. Tea is grown 
on the southern and western hills Besides a large variety 
of vegetables, another important plant largely cultivated is 
the mulberry tree for feeding the silk-worms. Stock-raising 
is also widely practised There are numerous pigs in 
China, and fat pork is said to constitute a favourite food- 
stuff. Sheep are also reared, primarily for wool ; but Chinese 
wool IS said to be of inferior quality. Cattle are used in 
ploughing as in India and also as draught animals, besides 
horses and mules. Poultry are important; for eggs form 
one of the chief items of export. China is the largest 
producer of silk; but in the export business her share is 
relatively very small The country is distinctly backrvard, 
e much like India, in manufacture, and that may be a reason 
for the overwhelming pressure of population on land. The 
dying and dead village industries of both China and India 
are a strong evidence of the exploitation of these countries 
by the great industrial nations of the West. As in India, 
hand looms are still to be found in most of the rural areas 
of China In some of the cities such as Canton and Shanghai, 
cotton, wool and silk mills have been established A large 
number of the Shanghai mills are owned by the Japanese. 
Flour mills are also increasing. And there are the large 
ironworks at Han-yang, near Hankow China, we have 
already noted, is rich in various minerals, especially in coal, 
much of which is of excellent quality. In North China 
there are a number of small coalfields in the neighbourhood 
of Peiping, and a fairly big one to the north-east of Tientsin. 
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In the west of the jnountains of Shantung are large deposits 
of both bituminous and anthracite coal. Towards the interior 
of the country tltcre are enormous coal measures — both 
antiiracite and bituminous — ^in the southern portions of the 
province of Siiansi, the anthracite alone covering an area of 
some 13,500 sq. miles, and it is believed that this field alone 
contains 80 per cent of the total coal reserves of China. 

There are smaller fields in south-eastern Hunan, eastern 
Szechwan and northern Yunnan. Iron is found in several 
places, particularly in Hopei, Shansi, and Szechwan. The 
ores of Shansi arc said to be of verj' good quality. But 
the largest deposits of iron arc in Manchuria, which is now 
partially exploited There arc large deposits of copper in 
Yunnan. Silver and tin are also found in Yunnan. Hunan 
is noted for antimony, of which Oiina was for some time 
the leading producer. Large quantities of wolfram are also 
obtained from China. Much of Oiina’s mineral resources , 

still lie untouched or little exploited, and the reason ordi- 
narily adduced for it, is the want of adequate means of 
communication. Tlie Great Plain of China, which has mucli cation 
in common uith the Great Plain of Hindoostan, affords, 
however, excellent facilities for communication. An admir- 
able canal, 700 miles long, constructed in the seventh 
century a d , starts from Hangchow, and, after crossing both 
the Yangtze-Kiang and the Hwang-ho, terminates at Tientsin, 
thus establishing communication nearly tliroughout the whole 
of the Plain. The numerous rivers, large and small, such 
as the Yangtze-Kiang, even the Hwang-ho, the Pei-ho, the 
Meiling Pass and their numerous feeders, serve, more or 
less, as supplementary waterways over the Great Plain. But 
communication /is difficult between the east and the west of 
China. ' Of the three great rivers — the Hwang-ho, Yangtze- 
Kiang and Si-Kiang — only the Yangtze-Kiang. may be 
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described as an admirable water-course, being navigable for 
more than 1,000 miles from its mouth by ordinary steamers 
and for 680 miles up, i.c., as far inland as Hankow, by 
ocean-going vessels. Between Ichang and Chungking com- 
modities are exchanged by means of small craft Railway 
lines now link Hangchow and Shanghai with Tientsin and 
Peiping, Hankow with Tientsin and Peiping, and Peiping 
with Moukdeii, Vladivostok and Harbin. Another line 
starts from Peiping and terminates at Paotao in Inner 
Mongolia via Kalgan. Hongkong is now connected by rail 
with Hankow via Canton, and this, as noted elsewhere, has 
now made it possible to travel by rail from ‘Calais to 
Canton’ as the phrase is commonlj’ used. Regular air 
sendees now link up several cities of China. The foreign 
trade of China, like that of India, is nearly all sea-borne, and 
it passes through the so-called ‘treaty-ports.’ A ‘treaty- 
port’ is'a place where foreign merchants have acquired land 
and property (mostly by force), and the Government of 
China have been compelled to surrender their oVn rights, 
and agree (by means of highly unequal treaties) to respect 
the rights thus acquired by the foreigners and allow them 
to transact business as they choose. At the present time 
more than forty ports are thus open to foreign vessels Not 
all of them are seaports; for most of the important river 
ports are also at tlie disposal of foreigners now. The most 
important of these seaports are Shanghai, Hangchow, 
Ningpo, Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and 
Canton; these are located on the east coast between 
the Yangtze-Kiang and the Si-Kiang. Shanghai is by 
far the most important seaport of China. The chief 
Yangtze ports are Chinkiang, Nanking, Kiukiang, Han- 
kow, Ichang, and Chungking; Peiping was the old 
capital of the Chinese Empire ; its port is Taku, a treaty- 
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port Tientsin, 'on the Pei-lio, is the inland port of 
Peiping^; it, too, is a treaty-port The bulk of the 
foreign trade, however, passes through the three ports — 
Shanghai, Canton, and Tientsin. It is an open secret 
now that China, with her vast potential resources and 
4CX) million people, offers immeasurable possibilities as 
a market for the capitalist industrial countries. And to 
this may largely be attributed the present political 
unrest in China. “It was to the advantage of the 
nations of Western Europe and of North America to 
realise," writes Stamp, “that China must be encouraged 
to standardise her own affairs and to appreciate the 
higher standard of living which rvill encourage her 
demands. But Japan saw this first and Her military 
dictators took matters in their own hands." 

HONG KONG has been in British hands since 1S41, 
and is in control of a large part of the trade passing 
through the south of China With the improvement' of 
conditions in China its importance is likely to wane. 

Victoria is the chief town. 

Macao, at the mouth of the Canton River, is a 
decaying town under Portugal. 

MANCHURIA was formerly an independent state 
sponsored by Japan, under the title of Mancliukuo. 

Physically, Manchuria consists of three parts. There is a 
great cetitral plain, narrow in the south, drained by liie Relief, 
river Liao ; broad in the north drained by the riVer Surigiri, 
a tributary of the Amur. There are two mountain- ranges 
running north and south— the Kliingan Mountains in the 
west and a continuation of the Korean Highlands in the 
south-east. The climate is similar to the Laurentian type egmateand 
<aiap.— III). The rainfall is monsoonal but the .country vegetation. 
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has extremes of temperature The mountainous borders are 
forested, with the thickest forests and the best timber on 
the eastern mountains. The most valuable timber is the 
Mandmnan pine. The plains exhibit close resemblances to 
the Canadian prairies in relief and climate. Agriculture is 
rapidly developing here. The chief cultivated products are 
millet, wheat, soya beans and rice. Minor crops are barley, 
cotton, tobacco and sugar-beet. There are possibilities of 
the development of the cultivation of cotton Coal and iron 
o)C are the important mineral products of Manchuria. The 
principal coal-field is at Fushun, 22 miles south-east of 
Moukden. Gold is worked b)' native methods in several 
places but the output is not great. The progress in manu- 
factures is slow and is most marked in the Liaotung penin- 
sula and in tlie zone of the South Manchuria Railway. 
Extraction of oil from soya beans, cotton manufacturing, 
iron smelting, and silk reeling are the clrief industries The 
railways have played a remarkable part in the development 
of Manchuria The three chief systems are — (a) the Chinese 
Eastern in the North, (b) the South Manchuria in the 
south-east and (c) the Peking-Moukden in the south-west. 
The chief exports are soya beans, bean cake and oil, 'coal, 
timber, sorghum, etc., and the chief imports are cotton piece- 
goods, wheat, flour, machinery and other manufactures 

MONGOLIA is a plateau, west of Manchuria, com- 
prising a total area of 1,367,953 sq. miles, and surrounds 
- the deserts of Gobi. It is inhabited by nomadic Mongols- 
A considerable part of it, called ‘Outer Mongolia’ has been 
imder the suzerainty of Russia since 1924, and a part of 
‘Inner Mongolia’ now fonns part of the state of Manchukuo. 
Maimachin, on the Russian frontier, is the chief town. 

SIN-KIANG, known also as Chinese or Eastern 
Turkestan, has an area of 550,579 sq. miles, and occupies 
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the Tarim Basin. It is also a plateau, with a desert in 
the interior; but intensive cultivation is practised in the 
oases Kashgar and Yarkand are the leading towns; 
caravan trade across the Pamirs as well as with China 
is carried on. 

TIBET, an agglomeration of lofty tablelands, has a 
total area of 463,320 sq miles. Lhassa is the capital, 
and Shigatse and Gyangtse are the outposts for trade 
with India. 


JAPAN 

JAPAN proper, or NIPPON as it is called, consists 
mainly of the four islands — Honshu (or Mainland), popuh-itloo. 
Kyushu,' Shikoku, and Hokkaido, with a total area of 
149,000 sq. miles and a population (in 1930) of 64,500,000. 

By the term. Old Japan, is however meant the first three 
islands mentioned above. The total extent of her overseas 
jwssessions before the 2nd World War was only 112,000 sq. 
miles, and the)' consisted of the southern half of the Sakhalin 
Island, called Karafuto, the Peninsula of Korea or Chosen, 
the island of Formosa or Taiwan, besides the leased 
territory around the port of Dairen and a large number 
of mandated islands in the Pacific. The position of 
Japan is, in many respects, analogous to that of Great 
Britain; for while Britain lies to the west of Europe (or Posirioa 
Eurasia) and thus commands the entrance to the Atlantic 
Ocean, Japan — often called the 'Britain of the East’ — 
lies to the east of Asia (or Eurasia) and guards the 
entrance to the Pacific But she is neater the Equator, 
than the British Isles. The surface of Japan is extremely 
mountainous, and the arrangement 'of the mountains 
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■seems to be very irregular; but the main mountain- 
•chains, forming two parallel arcs, run along the entire length 
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of the country — ^the one along the east coast, the other along 
; '“the west coast. 'The mountains 'are, no doubt, interspersed 
with ‘lowlands and valleys, none of any considerable extent, 
;arid even these- lowlands are often traversed by motmtains 
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‘ of volcanic origin. Only 20 per cent of the entire area is Climate. 
" available for cultiration and settlement. In climate, too, 

^ there is at least a superficial analog}- between Japan and the 
: British Isles ; for while the British Isles have a ‘west-coast’ 

3 climate and enjoy the warming influence of the North 
] Atlantic Drift, Japan has an ‘east-coast* climate, and is 


j under the warming influence of the Kuru Siwo But while 
3 rainfall in the British Isles is detennined by tlie pleasant 



< summer monsoon, and in winter she is at the tender mercies 


‘ of the cold dessicating winds from the heart of Asia, 
j These winter winds, after crossing the sea, bring heavy- 
; precipitation in the form of snow to the western coasts and 
I mountains of Japan. The eastern parts are usually dry- in 
^_thc cold season. Rainfall in summer is rather heavy in 
the South and east, but light in the w-cst. Summer tempera- 
tures are rather high throughout the country, and more so 
in the south; but in winter it is often bitterly cold. Just 
as the warm Kuru Siwo on reaching Japan from the south 
divides into two currents, so also a cold current coming from 
the opposite direction divides into ttvo on reaching the 
northern shores. The western branch of the Kuru Siwo 
flows close to the shore and thus mitigates the severity of 
the winter winds, but the eastern branch flows at a distance 
from the shore. The eastern branch of the cold current, 
however, flows between the shore and the eastern branch 
of the Kuru Siwo and thus keeps that shore relatively cold. Natural 
The natural vegetation of Japan is forest ; conifers and cold vegetation, 
temperate forests predominate in the north, temperate forests 
^ in central Japan, and sub-tropical forests in the south. Rice 
is by far the most important food crop, and occupies even 
more than half (or, actually 40 per .cent?) the total area 
tinder tillage. Other important grains are rye, wheat, and 
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harlcy. The soya bean has also been introduced in recent 
years Tea is certainly important, but nearly all of it is 
green tea and there has been for the last few years a steady 
decrease in acreage under it. The production of silk is very 
important. Japan, owing chiefly to her lack of pasturage, 
is not an important stock-raising country; but her fisheries 
are extremely important. Japan is rather poor in minerals 
Unlike those of Britain, her resources in coal and iron are 
small, and hence she lacks the essential basis of modem 
industry. Her present average output of coal is about 30 
million tons a year. But the coal-seams are often highly 
disturbed, owing, no doubt, to frequent seismic disturbances^ 
The principal coalfields are in Kynishu and Hokkaido, 
containing, as they are believed to do, about 66 and 17 per 
cent., respectively of the total coal reserves of the countiy. 
There is a small coalfield in Honshu But despite a small 
and decreasing export mainly of bunker coal, she has got to 
import a considerable amount every year. The mountainous 
nature of the country has encouraged the Japanese to make 
use of hydro-electric power largely as a substitute for coal. 
The development of water power is notable ; in 1905, it was 
12,215 h.p., in 1924 it rose to 1,750,000 h.p. More develop- 
ment took place from that period. At the present time Japan 
ranks fourth in this respect in tlie world. Japan is also now 
self-sufficient in the manufacture of electrical machinery. The 
principal oilfields are on the north-west coast; but the 
total output is only about 30 per cent of her actual 
requirements, and large quantities of oil are, therefore, 
imported — chiefly from California, the Netherland’s Easl 
Indies and Mexico. The only iron mine of any import- 
ance is Kamaishi, and Japan depends mainly upon Chins 


’Japan, we arc told, experiences no less than 1,S00 shocks a yea 
on the average. - ' - 
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for the raw materials of her steel industry. Some gold 
and silver arc also found, but the output of both is 
insufficient for her own requirements. Gold and silver 
mostly occur together, and Saganoseki is the chief 
centre. It is only in copper that she holds an important 
— actually the fifth — place (p. 180). The ores arc widely 
distributed, and the principal mines arc Ashio, Besshi, 
Kosaki, Hitachi, and Saganoseki. Other important 
minerals include lead, liu, sulphur, etc., and there are 
large deposits of kaolin. The industrial revolution in 
Japan had begun in 1868 or thereabouts, but it was not 
till the Sino-Jap War of 1894-95 was over that Japan 
began to make rapid strides in modern manufacture 
Modern Japan may thus be said to be a cieation of the 
last six decades or so The most amazing developments 
have been made in the cotton-spinning industry. It is 
all the more remarkable, as Japan has had to depend 
upon foreign supplies of raw materials and machinery 
The cotton comes from India, U. S A , China and 
Egypt. The chief centres of this industry are Osaka, 
Nagoya, Kobe, Wakayama and Mie. 

In respect of silk manufactuie Japan occupies a vciy 
important place. The silk industry is able to obtain ample 
supplies of raw material at home and the products face less 
keen competition in the world market It is the principal 
silk-exporting country in the world Much attention has 
lately been given to the rapid expansion of the Rayon or 
artificial silk industry. It lias become one of the most 
important industries of Japan Wool is imported from 
Australia and China to be turned into the finished products 
at Osaka and other centres. This industry has to depend 
entirely upon imported raw materials. Shipbuilding is 
carried on at Nagasaki and Kobe, and iron and steel work 


Manufacture 


Cotton 

industry. 


Silk. 
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at Wakamatsu. Macliinenes, matches, metal w-ares, umbrellas, 
toys and a great variety of articles are other important^ 
manufactured products The iron and steel industry is not 
an industry of major importance in Japan, but because of 
its vital importance in the industrial system and in many 
schemes of national defence the methods that have been 
used to westernise it deserve special consideration. To 
no other industry has the Japanese government given so 
much assistance and in no other industry has the assistance 
produced such meagre results The Iron and Steel indus- 
tries of Japan suffer from two great disadvantages — (1) lack 
of iron-ore, (2) lack of coal This industry has to depend 
on Mancliuria, China and India for materials To-day, 
rubber industr}-^ is of much importance; so also is match 
industry. In paper-making and chemicals, the Japanese are 
progressing well The chemical industry is a flourishing 1 
industry' Toy-making, porcelain wares and enamel wares 
making, manufacture of matting, etc., are tlie important 
cottage industries of Japan 

The progress of the Japanese industrialisation depends 
very largely upon the country's ability, to expand foreign 
trade. Japan is verj^ poor in raw-materials, and has little 
besides her labour on which to build her industrial system. 
The rate of increase of population in Japan from the 
Sixties and Seventies of last century has been alarmingly 
high and within the last few years it became serious. Japan 
has not enough food to feed this increasing population. Mr. 
J E Orchard points out that “pressure of the population 
on subsistence is the basis of the present economic unrest 
within the countiy. Search for relief is the keynote of^^ 
Japan’s domestic and foreign politics.’’^ Japan tried to 

*J. E Orchard — ^“The pressure of population in Japan, Geog~ 
Revtnv Vol. XVIII, July 1928 (Quoted from Stamp’s Asia) 
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sol\e the problem bv becoming “the England of Asia”' 
making “every effort for the encouragement of industrialisa- 
tion and distributing her manufactured goods to all the- 
markets of the world in exchange for food-stuffs and raw 
materials.” Japan also tried to colonise in Manchuria and 
the islands of S. E. Asia, but emigration did not supply a 
solution to the population problem of tlie countrj'. Japan 
tried in the past decade to secure tlie economic control of 
the neighbouring areas to solve her food and market 
problem The first objective was Manchuria. After making 
her position quite secure in Manchuria Japan inr^aded China 
in 1937 and succeeded temporarily in establishing herself 
over the greater part of that country. In the beginning of 
the last world war she captured the whole of S. E. Asia. 
But her defeat has dealt a death blow to her territorial 
ambition 

The bulk of the foreign trade of Japan passes 
through the three leading ports, Yokohama, Kobe, and 
Osaka. 

Tokyo is the capital of Japan; its chief port is 
Yokohama, and Yokosuka, twelve miles south of Y'oko- 
hama, is the government dockyard. Osaka is the 
‘Manchester of Japan' — its chief seat of the cotton- 
spinning industry ; Kobe, the great silk centre of Japan, 
may be' regarded as the chief port of Osaka as well. 
Nagoya is the chief centre of porcelain and allied 
industries Kyoto is the old capital. Hakodate is the 
port of shipment for coal from Hokkaido. Otaru is the 
chief port of Hokkaido. Kushiro is the lumber of port 
of Hokkaido Moji, and Shimonoseki are also notable 
ports. 
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The Exports of Japan 


Commodities. 

Percentage o£ Total Value 

1909-13 


1931-35 

Jia-v materials S'c. 

45 

fl 

37 

Silk 

40 

39 

30 

Coal 

5 

2 



Rayon 




5 

Canned goods . . 



2 

JIanufaclurcs 


3^ 

42 

Cotton goods 


23 

31 

Silk goods 


7 

7 

Copper 

6 


— 

Potteo’ 


2 

2 

Machinen* 



2 

Various 

21 

27 

2X 


The Imports of Japan 




Percentage of Total 

Value 

Commodities 





— 



1909-13 

1921-25 1 

1931-35 

Voodstuffs 


X5 

12 1 

5 

Rice 


6 

2 


Sugar 


5 

3 



Wlieat & flour . 


2 

2 

2 

Beans. 


9 

2 

3 

Other foods 




3 


Jiazv materials 


50 

43 

53 

Cotton 


40 

30 1 

37 

Oil cake 


7 

5 1 

2 

Wool 


3 

4 ; 

8 

Wood 


- 

4 

2 

Coal 




2 

Pulp .. 


— 

, 

2 

Mauujactttres 



23 i 


Cotton goods 


2 

! 


Iron goods 


3 

6 . ’ 

6 

Machinery 


4 

6 i 

4 

Wollens 


4 

4 1 

3 

Oil & Petrol 


3 



Paper 



2 ! 



Chemicals 



5 

. — 

Forious 


jp 

i 

29 
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HOKKAIDO lies north of '0[d Japan', and is in- 
liabited mainly by the aboriginal Ainu. The climate is severe 
in winter, the island being more exposed to the bitter winds 
from the heart of Asia. In summer, however, it is warm 
enough for rice ; but peas and beans arc the principal crops ; 
some oais, barley, maize, buckzohcai, imllcl, and potatoes are 
grown About 25 per cent of the land is said to be suitable 
for cultii-atioii Mining and fishing arc important; the 
mining is done mainly by the Japanese. The island, how- 
ever, does not offer suitable facilities for Japanese emigra- 
tion. Forests arc also important, and stock-raising is, rela- 
tively speaking, more extensive than in old Japan. 

KARAFUTO, farther north, is the southern half of 
the island of Sakhalin The northern half is under Russia. 

The climate is even worse than that of Hokkaido, and there Products 
can be no question of Japanese emigration there. Only about 
O’ 7 pc. of the land is suitable for cultivation. Fishing and 
forestry arc important; and there is some coal; but the otl 
resources of the island are within the Russian boundarj’. 

KOREA, or Chosen, as the Japanese cal! it, is a Climate & 
mountainous peninsula to the west of Old Japan It was Products 
formerly a dependency of Japan. The climate is, broadly 
speaking, like that of North China, and tliere are wide 
stretches of arable land. The principal products are rice, 
beans, zuheat, barley and oats. The production of cotton has 
also increased, and flax has also been introduced. Gold and 
coal are also mined. Seoul is the capital, and Fusan the ports, 
principal port. Other ports are Wiju, Chemulpho, Ping- 
3 'ang, and Wousan The principal exports are rice (47 pc), 
beans (9 pc.), fish (S pc), raw cotton (3 p.c.), won Trade. 
(2-5 pc.), and timber (2-5 p.c.) ; about 92 per cent of the 
total export trade is with Japan, 7 pc., with China, and 
only 1 p.c., with other countries. The principal imports are 

32 
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cotton manufactures (13 p.c.)j machinety (2 pc.), grass 
cloth (2 p.c.), paper (2 p.c.), limber (4p.c.), coal (3 pc.), 
kerosene oil (2 p.c.), and sugar (1-5 p.c.); about 66 per 
cent of the total imports come from Japan, 25 p.c , from 
China, 4 pc., from the U.S.A., 2*5 p.c., from Great Britain, 
and the rest from other countries 

FORMOSA, or Taiwan, lies to the south-west of 
Japan The Tropic of Cancer cuts tlie island into two 
halves, and the climate, in some respects, resembles that of 
Central China, and in other respects that of South China. 
It, too, was formerly a Chinese prownce, and the inhabitants 
are still mainly Chinese. But there are a number of primitive 
races in the east, vhich is a mountainous tract of land. 
Some Japanese have, however, settled in the island. The 
island is rich in minerals such as coal, gold, copper, 
petroleum, sulphur, phosphorus etc , and the mining is 
naturally in Japanese hands; there is also a large surplus 
of rice for export to Japan; camphor trees abound, and it 
is from here that Japan obtains the bulk of her output of 
camphor and camphor oil; such tropical crops as the sugar- 
cane, which it is nearly impossible to grow in Japan, can 
be grown here ; pile and China grass have also been 
introduced ; and Formosa tea is famous for its delicate 
flavour Keelung and Takao are the chief ports, now 
provided with good artificial harbours. The chief exports 
are cereals (20 p.c.) and other foodstuffs (43 pc ), chemicals 
and drugs (6 pc.), minerals (5 pc,), and yarn (2 pc.); 
about 83 per cent of tlie export business is with Japan, 
8 pc with China, 3 p.c. with the U. S. A., 2 p.c. with 
Hong Kong, and T 5 p c with the Netherlands East Indies. 
The chief imports are oil-cake, wood, peti'oleum, opium, 
and manufactured goods; nearly 68 p c., of the total imports 
are from Japan, 16 p c., from China, 3 p c , from the Nether- 
lands, East Indies, and about 2'5 pc, from Great Britain. 
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The South Sea Islands of Japan. — ^Japan governed a 
large number of islands in the Pacific, wliich were formerlj' 
under Gennany, in exercise of her mandatory powers. The 
chief products obtained from these islands are copia and 
■sugar-cane, and some phosphate. 


SOVIET ASIA 

Soviet Asia forms the great land mass lying east of 
the Urals and the Caspian Sea and contains the entire 
Arctic Coast line of Asia from the ICara sea to the 
Behring Strait. It also stretches deep into the heart of the 
continent of Asia to the boundaries Of Iran, Afganisthan 
and Oiina and overlooks India It is only a part of the 
economic and {whtical unit known as the Union of the 
Socialist Soviet Republics. (Chapter IV). 


STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1 Estimate and locate tlie mineral wealth of China 

(C. U. B Com. ’34, Inter ’42, ’44). 

2. What in your opinion, arc the causes which ha\c made 
China backisard in the mater of industrial development inspitc of 
having mineral resources, clieap labour etc.? Discuss fully 

(C. U. Inter ’36). 

3 Estimate and locate the mineral wealth of Japan. 

(CUB Com ’32) 

4 Give an account of (o) the natural resources and (6) the 

climatic conditions of Japan and show how they have affected her 
development (C. U. Inter ’33, ’45) 

5 What arc the principal industries of Japan? Where are 
thev situated? State the sources of supply of raw materials 

(C U. Inter. ’36). 
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6. Of late Japan is forging ahead in the matter of industriaJ 
development. How has this been possible for her and what are the 
present chief industries of Japan? (C.U. Inter. ’38). 

7. Give a geographical description of Java mentioning her 

principal exports. (C.U. Inter. ’32). 

» 

8 State the importance of Dutch East Indies in the world 
economy To what extent is that region a competitor to India ^ 
Is there any possibility of increasing the trade between the two 
countries? If so, in what direction? (C. U. B. Com ’41). 

9. Desenbe briefly the development in the transport system in 
the Middle East. (C U. B. Com ’34). 

10 Give a reasoned geographical account of tlie Phillipines and 
the Malaya Peninsula. (I. I, B. '41). 



CHAPTER VI 


INDIA 


The Sub-continent 

Introductory. — India is a sub-continent with a total 
area of 1,623,600 square miles (including 584 Native States 



India— Showing the Pjuncipai- Pkovinces and States 


•covering. an area of 712,508 sq. miles) — almost the same 
size as that of China, perhaps the only other true sub- 


Area. 
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continent on the face of the earth. But she is a sub- 
continent not for her size; for there are many countries in 
the world with far vaster areas than India can ever boast of. 
True, the country is full of contrasts both in physical 
features and in climate, and she is also a vast ethnological 
museum. But there are several countries in other parts of the 
world with as varied — or nearly as varied — characteristics, 
and yet none of them, except only China, can be regarded 
as a true' sub-continent. We are so prone to take the 
word 'sub-continent’ lightly or as a mere poetical metaphor 
that even to us, sons of the soil, the true geographical 
nature of our mother country remains obscure. But it 
was no sealed book to our forefathers. With their keen 
perception they could readily grasp the geographical nature 
of the mother country, and called her ‘BhSrata-harsha/ 
which meant (for it can scarcely be said to mean to us 
to-day) the ‘Sub-continent of Bharata’, the term ‘harsha’ 
meaning precisely the same thing as is indicated by the 
word ‘sub-continent.’ Like the words ‘continent,’ ‘country,’ 
‘peninsula’, etc , sub-continent also denotes a definite 
geographical conception. A region which resembles a 
continent in its varied features but at the the same time 
exhibits a synthesis of them like a countrj' is called a ‘barsha’ 
or ‘sub-continent.’ It is no mere poetical expression for 
the vastness and varied features of a region; It is a definite 
geographical tenn. Even a casual glance at a physical 
map of India will convince us of the fact that "there is no 
part of the world better marked off by nature as a region 

by itself It is a region indeed full of contrast in 

physical features and in climate but the features that 

divide it as a whole from surrounding regions are too clear 
to be overlooked.’’^ Tliese physical contrasts, however. 


* Chisholm. 
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are fully reciprocated in the varied characteristics of India’s 
vast population. Every provincial race resembles a distinct 
nation in India as do the various nationalities of a continent 
The inhabitants of different provinces have different 
traditions, languages, manners and customs. But these 
sharp regional differences do not obscure its oneness. 

India presents a picture of cultural unit\' in the midst of 
physical diversity. All the provincial races draw from the 
common reservoir of tradition and culture and therein do The 
they exhibit the common cliaractenstics of the great Indian 
nation The type of national unity manifest in the common 
tradition, culture and history of a nation to be found in 
the national characteristics of the Englishman or the 
Frenchman, for instance, is by no means lacking in India 
Each of our provincial races is comparable in respect of 
national consciousness, tradition, historj', culture, language — 
in fact in all the factors that go to constitute a distinct 
nsio-vaiky — wJtJi tJ;e nations ol different countries like 
England, France, the U. S. A., etc. To overlook these 
points is to misread and misinterpret India and the Indian 
nation altogether. 

Environmental Setting. — India is the largest of the 
three peninsulas which occupy the southern part of thejtountam 
continent of Asia, and is a wedge of land projecting rampart 
southwards from the main mass of the Asiatic continent 
and is separated from it by the most impassable moun- 
tain barriers in the world. There arc the lofty Himalayas 
and Karakoram ranges guarding the northern frontiers ; 
on the north-west are the Sulaiman and Khirthar 
mountains Tlien there are the western deserts and 
the eastern mountain chains and valleys which offer 
only a few openings Elsewhere she is bounded by the 
Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 
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important agricultural products. The beauty of the snow- 
clad peaks and the lure of the unknowm attract tourists and 
mountaineers from all parts of the world. ' 

The North-West Ranges constitute a frontier land, 
inhabited by poor pastoral tribes. It is an extremely dry 
region Wheat, millet and barley are grown in the river 
valleys with the help of irrigation. Sheep and cattle are 
reared. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain lies between the peninsula 
and the Himalayas and stretches almost without break from 
Baluchistan to the borders of Burma. Three great river 
systems water it, two of which, those of the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra originate in the great Central Asian plateau 
behind the Himala}'as while the third the Ganges collects 
most of the drainage of their southern slopes. The larger 
part of this immense plain covering an area of about 
300,000 sq. miles, is allmnal. “The aspect of the region 
varies from the arid sunbaked plains of tlie Punjab to the 
reeking forests of Assam and the swamps of the Gangetic 
delta, but the general effect is that of flatness unbroken 
except where there is sudden drop from the upland plain 
to the lower level near the streams Favourable climate 
and fertile soil have made this region the richest and the 
most populous part of India. The rivers of this region are 
perennial and lend themselves admirably for irrigation 
purposes. Agriculture is the most important pccupation 
here. WOieat, barley, maize, rice, sugar-cane, jute, cotton, 
tea, oil-seeds etc., are the important products. Important 
minerals like coal, oil, iron, mica, manganese occur here 
and this has given rise to many important manufacturing 
industries. 


^The Oxford Survey of the British Empire — Vol. II. 
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The Deccan is a large table-land, triangular in shape, 
occupying a large part of Southern India. It is for the 
most part a region of wide valleys and gentle slopes with 
an average elevation of about 2,000 ft. The junction of Elciation. 
this triangle with the Indo-Gangetic plain in the north is 
marked by a confused range of mountains running west to 
cast (Vmdhyas 1,500 to 4,000 ft). On either side of the 
plateau, there e.xist two mountain ranges known as the 
Westeni Ghats and Eastern Ghats There are two stnps 
of coastal plain between the Ghats and the sea called the 
Kankan and the Malabar on the west and Coromandal on 
the east TJie Western Ghats rise steeply from the narrow 
coastal plain and stand like a gigantic wall facing the 
Arabian Sea. At its eastern side the plateau descends to 
the Bay of Bengal in a series of irregular spurs and ridges 
known as the Eastern Ghats The presence of the ghats 
makes the inland region peculiarly liable to di ought and 
famine. The coastal strips are composed of alluvial soil 
and get good rainfall, hence agriculturally they are the most 
important areas of the Deccan Also, in the north-west 
there is a large area of deep, rich, moisture retaining soil, 
known as the "black cotton soil." The chief Peninsular 
rivers are the Narbada, the Tapti, the Malianadi, the 
Godai’ari, the Kistna and the Cauveiy. As the sloping of 
the plateau is towards the east most the rivers flow into 
the Bay of Bengal, only the Narbada and the Tapti flow 
west to the Gulf of Cambay in the Arabian Sea. The 
rivers being rain-fed mostly, dry up in the hot weather and 
none of tliem is navigable for any great distance. 

The chief agricultural products of this region are 
millets, rice, oil-seeds, coconut, pulses, cotton, tea, coffee, 
spices' and rubber. Evergreen forests cover the Western Products. 
Ghats from Cape Comorin to Gujerat and valuable trees like 
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ieal!, ebony and sandahvood grow plentifully. The plateau 
is also rich in mineral resources. Gold, iron and mica are 
the most important of the minerals found here. 

Climate. — The Tropic of Cancer, cuts through India 
from west to east, so that while one half of the sub- 
continent lies in the Temperate Zone, the other half is located 
in the Torrid Zone Yet, India is commonty regarded as 



a tropical country. In summer the sun is vertical — or 
nearly vertical — over a large part of the' country, which in 
consequence gets very hot; at this season the Punjab plains 
are among the hottest regions of the world. But this heat 
generates various low-pressure centres over the plains of the 
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Punjab, and thus draws in cooler winds from the sea As Temperature- 
a consequence of this, other parts of India are not as hot 
as it should be Tlie Juh’ average for north-west India 
is considerably above 90°F ; in north-cast Bihar and north 
Gujerat it is between 85° and 90°F. Towards east and 
south temperatures are low’cr; in Bengal and Central India 



it is between 80° and 85°F ; in Bombay and adjoining tracts 
the temperature is between 70° and 80°F., or even low'er. 
Madras, however, has higher temperatures (80°-85°) as the 
winds there blow' from the land. In winter, on the other 
hand, when the sun is considerably south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, it is cooler and cooler fiom south to north; the 
January average for the Punjab plains is between 40° and 
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60°F ; over the greater part of Central India it is between 
60° and 70°F. In Bombay, Hyderabad, Mysore and the 
adjoining regions it is between 70° and 75°F ; In Madras, 
however, the temperature rarely sinks below 75°F. 

The Indian year is divided into three well-marked 
seasons according to rainfall and. temperature: — (1) the 
winter season from October to Februar}-, (2) summer from 
March to June and (3) the rainy season begmmg practi- 
cally from the middle of June to the end of September. 
From the economic point of view the rainy season is the 
most important of the seasons of India. 

We have already seen that India belongs climatically 
to the great mo»soon region of Asia. Monsoon comes from 
an Arabic word “Mausim” meaning season and in India 
Monsoon means the rainy season The rainfall in India is 
mainl}' influenced by the monsoons although the direction 
of the winds as well as the distribution of rainfall is governed 
by topography. India has t^vo distinct periods of rainfall 
one just after summer and the other during the winter. 
The former is caused by the South-west monsoon and the 
latter by the North-east monsoon The South-west 
monsoon, which is the continuation of the South-east Trade 
wind, blows from sea to land. It carries with it particles 
of water and gives rain to India from May to September. 
It brings to the countrj' about 90 per cent of its total rainfall 
and reaches the countr}' in two currents — the Arabian Sea 
current and the Bay of Bengal current. The Bengal current 
freely traverses the east coast, Burma, Bengal and Assam 
and gives ample rainfall to these areas. The wind is then 
deflected up the Ganges valley as a south-easterly witid by 
the Himalayas. As it travels westward the rainfall 
diminishes in quantity and certainty. The Arabian Sea- 
current showers torrential rains on tlie coastal strip of the 
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Western Gliats but fails to bring an adequate supply to the 
central part of tlie Peninsula It also gives some rain to the 
Central Provinces 

The North-East Monsoon blowing from land to sea 
gives very little rainfall to India. It starts in October and 
lasts till the end of May. Madras receives some rainfall in 
the eastern coast by the North East Monsoon. 

Thus we find, that rainfall is not constant all over India. Rainfall 
This mal-distribution of rainfall, has given rise to a simple ^ndnatural 
classification of climatic regions in India, based on rainfall. \cgetat;on. 
Four areas may be distinguished according to Mr Stamp P 

(1) Regions ivith more than So inches of lainfall 
annually. Bengal, Assam, Bombay etc., are included in 
this division which also may be termed as “the areas of 
certain and hea%'y rainfall”. Evergreen forests form the 
typical vegetation of tliis region. Rice, tea and jute are the 
important crops. 

(2) The rainfall division, inter between 40 and So 
Inches of ram annually. This division includes some parts 
of the N. E. Plateaus and the Middle Ganges Valley and 
may be termed as “the areas of moderate rainfall”. Rice is 
the main food crop here, maize, sugar-cane and oilseeds 
are also important. -This is the area of deciduous forests, 
the trees of which become leafless in the hot weather 
Irrigation is a necessity here as a preventive measure. 

(3) The rainfall division with lamfall between so and 
40 inches consists of ( 0 ) Carnatic or Tamil region, in which 
rainfall occurs in November and December. (&) Southern 
and North-Western Deccan with mean January temperatures 
of 65° to 75‘’F. The typical place is Hyderabad, (c) Upper 

JD. Stamp — Asia pp 191-192- . - 
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of ithe 'most-extensive lava region's in th6Hvorld. The island 
of 'Ceylon, although' politically' outside the ’‘Indian Empire,’ 
is structurally ' a ‘ 'detached miiss of the Deccan Plateau. 

‘ India has a wide variety of soils, „hut , four main .types 
can nevertheless he, recognised^ among them,,pne consists of 
the 'alhwi'til soils of the Indo-Gangetic plain ; these, generally 
speaking, are the richest of all. The eastern and ;.the 

, , 1 ° ' '."!■( - 1 >' • ' tj • ^ , ‘ 

western coastal strips of the Deccan have also this type, of 
soil. Very rich chemically, these soils have sufficient moisture- 
retaining capacity. ' Inteiisive' cultivation lias developed in 
this 'area' 1 Another type is'fhe' 'P/ncA’’ cotton or regnr soils 
which' 'are Widfely ' disfHhuted' throughout the northern and 
the ^Vestfe^n portions 'of'khe Deccan. ' These soils are very 
fertile and ' Vell-siiited' ‘ fo cotton" cultivation. A third 
consists' of the red -s'dils overlying tlie rocks of the A'fcheah 
system in' ‘the' south ‘and south-easC ’ These soils. are not 
v6ryhHch in ‘chemical prdpe'irties. The fourth type is' the 
latcntd soils which are generally 'not' very productive.' The 
common' 'cha'racterifetid 'of all'the' types 'df soils is their com-' 
parative dryness and 'as siich the problem of water supply 
is very 'importalit in India. 


Forests. — In India the 'great variations of climate 
result in the, existence thrpughopt the, country of^, widely 
different typds of forests. 22 jpei;^, cent ,, of ] the total 

area of the country is forested. The main, types of forests 
in India are — , , ,t i ^ , , , - - 

(i) ’ Evergreen jorests'^occat in ■ areas having more 
than 80" ■•■'of rain 'annhallyi ‘c," along the' slopes of 'the 
Western Ghats; the'’ eastern' Himalayas 'U'pto' '5,000 ft,' and’ 
in -AssanV ' They ’contain valuable timbe'f' trees like AenA:, 
ebony and tauda/zt/oo'd,' 'and •'many varieties ' of '/’ahiii' and 
b'dmboos'"- > *'’> ' ' - • ■" 


' ' “INDIA'' ’ ‘5i5 

{\\y "Mo}isobn ‘\jorcsls naturaJJy' ‘are 'foiinfl ih area's 
liax'in'g in’ore ihan'^O" of rain annually ‘‘the trees are forests 
dedcluous aiid they'shcd tlieir leaves in the hdt'seasbn ' The 
two most* useful trees of such forests are ' the sal and 'the 
teak. The teak is now obtained mainly from' the ‘western 
parts of the Peninsular, India and the sal from the north-east 
of the Deccan and . the lower slopes of the Himalayas. 
Rosenvood, chouy, and mdugo are the other .important trees 
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(in) Mountain jorcsls of evergreen trees like’tliose of 
temperate lands are found on the Himalayas above 3,000 ft , Mountain 
ahd on 'the mouiltainous tracts 6f the Decedn above 5,06o ft'. 
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Some of the trees belong to the Oak species (broad-leaved) 
and some to the coniferous tj’pe (needle-shaped pine). In 
the E. (Himalayas and Assam oaks, 'magnolias and. pine' 
trees are the characteristic trees. In the N, W. Himalayas 
deodar is the chief timber tree.f 

i- (iv) Tidal forcs/s' grow in. river deltas and along the 
sea coast' where it is flat and swampy. 'i The' characteristic 
trees Iielong to the iltangrove family. These forests produce 
sundri wood utilised in making , boats, masts and wheels. 
Theie forests are found in the Suhde’rbans of Bengal and 
northern -portion of ‘the Madras coast. , 

! (v) Dry forests occur in arid regions of the Punjab 
plain, Sind, Rajputana and Baluchistan. The most important 
tree is tlie babtd, the bark of which is a good tanning agent. 

The existence of -large tracts of., forests is of great 
benefit to every country which is so fortunate as to possess 
them .'In India the value of .the forests lies in the fact, that 
they provide timber and fuel. Avood, grazing and fodder, for 
the cattle and edible fruits and roots for human beings. 
Neglect of her forests in' the' past has caused India serious 
and permanent disadvantages Many fine forests, specially 
the histone forests of the Gangetic plain, have, been .sadly 
depleted /'due to'' reckless and ignorant destruction of forest 
trees.,— However' th^ task of preservation of. forests has 
been seriously undertaken by - the .Goi'^ernment. The forest 
Avpalth of India 'is'diyided into tiVo mam groups — (a) Major 
prodnce-^I.e., ''timber and 'jfuel-wood and i(h)^^.Minbr pro- 
duce— i e..-bamboos,'_lac,’ essendal-^|Is,~terpentine and-resihs, 
dyeing and tanning materials, and, herbs ,and spices. A 
very small proportion of the country’s vast forest areas has 
only been .exploited for, the extraction, of, timber, owing to 
the , difficulty ; of , transport , from ,the^ remote and ,, difficult 
... regions- in which ,they are situated. ,As a resuit,, there is 
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an enormous irasthge of good timber for ivKich no commer- 
' cial use can at present, be found. The best kno^^’n timbers 
exploited now are Sal, Teak and Deodar. The Sal forests 
are found largely in the Ganges Valley, Sub-Himalyan 
tract, Assam (Nowgong district), Chotanagpur, Orissa 
and the Central Provinces. The timber is very hard and 
•durable. The Teak forests occur mostly on the Western 
Ghats, Nilgiris and Central India Indian Teak is not of 
a verj' good quahU'. Deodar forests occur in the north- 
western Sub-Himalayan tracts and arc found to exist at an 
elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 ft. The timber is moderately 
hard and very durable. They are used extensively in 
making furniture and in constructional work and are in 
large demand for making railway sleepers The minor 
^products obtained from Indian forests supply important raw 
materials for. the industries and are also in wide demand in 
foreign countries. India has practically a monopoly of the 
Lac industry and the export is of great value It is obtained 
from three main areas — (1) Central India, Chotanagpur,' 
Orissa, Bihar, C. P., and the north-eastern forests of 
Hyderabad State, (2) Sind and (3) Central Assam. 
Shcllar obtained from, lac is used in the manufacture of 
varnish, gramophone records and insulators! - dil ’obtained 
from Saadal , 7vood is used in the manufacture of soaps. 
Resiu obtained .ftom the pine and cltir trees ^ is used in a 
numlier of industries such as paper making, spapj making, etc. 
Myraholaus found in Central Provinces,, Orissa, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and , other places provide valuable tanning 
materials. Babul pods, Mangrove barks and Tanvad barks- 
" are the other principal tanning materials. ' Bamboos are now 
■being utilised in paper- . making. Though < Indian.' dorests 
grow' spruce and 'silver' Fir in large quantities yet 'difficulties 
of transport render their’ exploitation difficult and expensive. 
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The U. S. A,, Germany, U. K., and France are the principal 
buyers of hides and sldns from India. The leather centres 
are Cawmpore, Lahore, Agra, Calcutta, Delhi,* and Madras. 
Indian hides are of poor quality being derived mostly from 
the diseased, old and naturally dead animals. Comparatively 
few animals are killed for meat. In western countries 
hides’ and skins are the by-products of the meat industry. 
Negligence of the butchers is also responsible for the spoiling 
of the hides and skins. It is felt that India has not made 
the ibest use, of her,- ample Resources of ludes and skins. 
The demand of the products made from leather is gradually 
' increasing jn India but the. Indian Tanning industry is not 
much ^developed. , Modem methods of ' tanning have been 
adopted in Bangalore, Madras, Cuttack, ' Cawnpore' Agra; 
Gwallior and Calcutta. ; , 

u ‘ ’ ' 'I . . 

'Wool.-;-;The annual production of wool in India is 
approximately 85 million pounds on the basis of 1'9 lbs. 
of wool per sheep per annum as compared with 7*5 lbs. 
per annum in Australia. Again the wool of the Indian 
sheep is short-stapled ,and much inferior to that of Europe 
and „ Australia. , .They are generally smtable, for_ the _ manu- 
facture of blankets, rugs, carpets and felt ; but Bikaneer wool 
is of good quality^ The production of wool in the various 
provinces,and_states_is given in the following table:— 
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, Aiwua! production of IVool in different areas. 
■ 1939-40 



Number 

Annual 

Annual 

Percent- 

Area 

of sheep 

[ yield 

produc-' 

age to 

(lakhsj. 

of wool 
'ner sheen 

tton of 
wool 

total 

produc- 



f greasy) 
basis) lb 

(Saklilb.) 

don. 

Kashmir State 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

12-S 

1-5 

18-5 

2-2 , 

\-ince including A'gcncj- 


• 



and Tribal areas 

8-4 

3-4 

28-3 

3-3 

Br. Baluchistan and States 

IS-1 

3-2 

48-6 

S-7 

Sind and Khairpur State . . 

7-8 

4-0 

30-9 

3-6 ' 

Punjab 

44-2 , 

3-8 

.169-7 

,20 0 

Punjab States 

13-6 

3-8 

52-3 

6-2 

United Pro\inccs and States 

■ 22-0 

■ 4-3 

75*1 

11-2 

Rajputana States ... 

53-2 

3-1 

164-5 

19-3 

Western India States 

12-S 

3-7 

,46-3 

5-4 

Bonibav including Deccan 

■ . 

States 

.21-1 

1-0 

21-1 , 

2-5 

Mjsore States 

26 0 

0-85 

22-1 

2-6 

Madras and States 

121-9 

0-56 

' '' 69-4 

8-2 ' 

Hjderabad State . 

59-4 

0-56 

34-0 

• . 4-0 

Central Provinces 

5-8 

2-0 

11-7 

1-4 

Bthar .. 

■ 11-5 

0-81' 

' ’ 9-3 . 

'1-1 

Orissa 

4-0 

, 0-75. 

3-0 

■ 0-3 , 

Bengal and States 

5-1 

1-1 

6-0 

0-7 

Otlier areas* ' . ’ 

9-7 

i 

’ 2-0 

19-S ■ 

. . I 

2-3' 

Total India ' ’ 

• 

453' 8 ' 

' 1-9 

i ' 




. It w-ill, be observed that production is mainly, con-, 
centrated in the North-Western , parts of, the, county, 
comprising the Kashmir State, North-AVest Frontier Pro,- 
vince, Baluchistan, Sind, the Punjab,, the United ,P,ro\ances, 

■ ‘ f ^ . * 'u t 

♦Includes ’Delhi Province. Ccnlrlal India and Bundelkhatid States, 
Baroda State, Giijrat Agency, Eastern States; Assam and- ^ Assam 
States 
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Rajputana and, Western India States This tract together 
accounts for nearly 77 per \ cent.,, of the Indian production J 
of wool Amongst the. above-described areas, the-Punjal> 
and Rajputana lead in, the production of wool, each account- 
ing for nearly a fiftli Of the total annual output. The yields 
in-'this tract' are also cbmpafatively high. 

I!' In the Southern’ arid Eastern tracts, although there are , 
generally a larger number of sheep, the production is low 
on account of poor yields Madras, for example, has the 
largest number of sheep (about three- times as. many- as in 
the Punjab), but the production of wooHs only- about 41 per 
cent, of the, latter; province.' The sheep of ' Mysore “atid 
Hyderabad States are also poor producers of wool. - 
'The interhal consumption, of home made wpoljs small 
as' itfis unsuitable as a clothing material and a large quan- 
titys'df wool Is imported .by Indian woollen' mills from 
Australia and South Africa In the pre-war days the United 
Kingdom fyas the ■ chief customer for Indian wool. ' Some 
wbql is also>,exportecl to th'e, United States of -America 
) ' Dairy’ Pro ducts.’ — Dairying on a large scale is almost 
undeveloped' in India’ Thedndustry is indigenous through- 
outTndia | The chief products are vitlk, butter and ghee^ 
The annual production of milk in India has been .placed , in 
the neighbourhood of Soo ^milliou viaunds, valued at 
Rs^. .,^pp crores The milk,, is , mainly obtained from cows 
and buffaloes although go^ts also supply a large quantit3L 
India stands second to the U. S A., in the volume of her 
milk production. 'Tn 'spite' -of' thb huge' output of' milk, the 
cbnsufri^tioh 'of ’ millc in this’tfoUntry per head is the lowest 
bfiJheiTOfld ' The supply of milk in' big' cities'is inadequate - 

as'rb'ofh' for 'grazing'is'nbt 'available iti the h'baft of Congested 
cities,, and, .quick,, transppist. of, pure , milk from 'villages' is 
difficult >. to , arrange, ifor. '.Tliis has , jresulted’ in "a- serious 
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shortage , causing h(»v)’ infant mortality, , ■Henc(j, ,it is 
necessary- tliat dairie^ on a large scale should l)e, .started . in 
villages and in. the neighbourhood' of cities and arrange- 
ments should be made for the fast transport of milk to the 
markets,.. The development of this industry on.a ,co-opera- 
tise basis will not only improve the economic condition of 
the Indian ryot, but ivill .also solve the problem, of milk 
suppl3\ , Besides milk ghcc, butter and cream are also 
produced., GItcc is made out of butter b) heating itTor S' 
to JOjhoitrs so -as to remove the moisture by evaporation. 
It has an important place in the dietarj' of , the Indians. 
Although it is produced throughout the length and breadth 
of the'ebuntry, the U. P.', Rajputana, M Bihar, the C P.. 
and 'Madras' produce '(//icc in large quantities The chief 
centres (A'Btiitcf hiduistry are Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Aligarh. ■' The butter is tinned for' internal distribution ’’and 
foreign 'export. "This'indust'rj' has a bright 'future.' ' ' 

, ' Fisheries in India 

Fisheries in India are restricted mainly td 'inland waters 
and estuaries.' Although India has a long sea-board, extend- 
ing over thousands of mileS'yet sea-fisheries are Hot' much 
developed. ,,At present fresh-, water fishcnes.,e.xi,st in almost 
all tlie I provinces and a. few,' states in. India. [Bengal leads 
in fresh-waterj fishing , following bj' Orissa, . Assam, Beh^r, 
U. Pj, and Madras ^ , Jhc consumption of fresh ,fish is .also 
the highest ,in Bengal. iTlic rinland. fisheries of Madras 
suffer, from this [disadvantage that many of , the rivers dry 
up in summer. The .principal , rir’crs of Benga.1,, with .their 
innumerable,. branches. and , tributaries . offer . enormous ppssi- 
bilities for fresh-water fishing. > Rohui,Mirgal,^Catla, Hilsa 
etc., are. the best r varieties of fish obtained, ,,The Hilsa 
moves up,, the rivers. during’ the rains .for 'the .purpose ..of 


Inland 

Fisheries.! 
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spawning' and goes back to the sea in' winter. There are 
also innumerable tanks and jhcels in Bengal which )’ield a 
huge quantity of fish. ' Inland fisheries, as a source of food 
have unlimited possibilities of development, provided sound 
cultural methods, more or less similar to agricultural 
practices, are adopted for increasing tlie supplies of suitable 
fishes. ' Tank ' fisheries ■ should be • improved so that every 
village and every 't6^^n will be more or less sdf-sufficient 
for its fish requirements. The ' habit of tlie 'people, their 
fishing implements and the metliod of catching all require 
a drastic change. ‘ ’ ^ 

The Estuarian fisheries are mainly in the Swiderbans • 
(Gangetic estuary). , These fisheries are situated at a great 
distance from the markets, so their ■ development depends 
mainly on the provision of better modes of, transport 
Extensive culture of mullets, Bhctki, etc., should be practised 
in selected areas and within the vicinitj’ of tidal supply of 
salt water. Introduction of modem fishing crafts and 
tackles can help a lot in this direction Refrigeration and 
cold .storage are the only means by which fresh fish can be 
preserved. So .quick freeing centres, should be .established 
near about, the places of capture. , . . 

Sea-fisheries are mainly confined 'to coastal waters of 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The ' coast' ‘line of 
Madras is margined by a shallow water area suitable for 
feeding 'arid 'spawning' of fish ‘ Sardines,' nia'ckarel, cat fish, 
jew' fish etc.,' are cauglit.’ ’ But the vessels' used are primi- 
tive 'Taftfe which are hiade of logs’ of timber tied' side 
bf' side and 'this tj^e of vesseT'does not go farther' than 
3 miles "from ’ the ' coast, hence"de'ep''sea^’fish‘eries are prac- 
rically absent in Madras Want of good harbours also' is 
a serious disadvantage'. ' The fisheries' of Bombay are mainly 
sea-hsheries. Bombay ‘has a long coast line with excellent 
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harbours and the fishermen of Bomba}- are very efficient. 
Sea-fisiiing is as yet little developed in Bengal. Tiiere is an 
unlimited supply of edible fish in the Bay of Bengal. The 
bay also possesses the characteristics of a good fisliing 
ground. But no systematic effort has yet been made 
to exploit this aquatic wealth of Bengal. Moreover, 
Bangalees do not like the taste of sea-fish. This distaste 
can be removed by constant propaganda and proper selec- 
tion of fish Sea-fishing also is earned on in the coastal 
waters of Orissa, Gujerat aiid Sind All provincial govern- 
nicnts possessing sea-boards should take up tin's matter 
energeticall}'. India in general and Bengal in particular 
will be much benefitted economically by tlie development of 
sea-fisheries. , , 

Pearl fisheries e.xist in the Gulf of Cutch and in tlie 
extreme South of Deccan. 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 

Throughout India agriculture is the chief occupation 
of the- people. Here, more than 87% of the population 
depend directly or indirectly on agriculture for their subsis- Theposiu'on 
tence. Pertility of soil, ample rainfall and facility of irriga- 
tion due to the existence of a net work of rivers and canals India, 
have made India pre-eminently an agricultural ' country 
Agncultural production not'only provides all the food-grains 
consumed within the country but also gives a surplus for 
export.. India is also an exporter- of commercial crops* 

Although agriculture .is the single largest industry jn India 
it is in a hopelessly backward and stagnant condition. The 
outturn per acre of nearly all the crops in ; India is ex- 
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ceedirigly low.* This is generall}^ attributed" to [a)' soil 
■exhaustion, {b) the export of natural manures ’in tlie'form 
•of ■oil-scedS(“ (r) uneconomic farming arising) -001' of sub- 
division 'and fragmentation of lands due to- current daws of 
mheritancc, (d) illitei-acy andi povertj' of- thef' cultivators; 
And theywhole system of 'causes generally opemte^ like^R 
A’lcious circle In order, to ensure tlie, all-round economic 
progress of India, more attention, should be^giyen to the 
iniprovement of Indian agriculture. Between T89J. and 
1941 India’s population increased from 221 to 389 millions. 
Some improvement in agriculture has no doubt been 
effected during’ the last lift}' j'cars but the increase dn food- 
productidn Is riot keeping pace wnth' the growth 'of ‘popula- 
tion*-- India -is gradually Becoming a ' substantial ' importer 
•of food-stuffs instead of an exporter. The last World War 
,(^1939-4^5) con;ipletely exposed the weakness of India’s food 
position Perhaps, never before ,in the histpr3'„ of .India, 
such an acute shortage of food-stuffs has occurred as is 
now prevailing. The famine in Bengal in 1943 resulted in 
the loss of 15.00,000 Jives. If Indians want to increase their 
food-supplj^ they' must raise the standard of cultivation and 
■crop-yield In a scientific age, it is deplorable; that India is 
not making use of scientific methods in agriculture In fact, 
'■j the ’adminifetration dn India suffers-from lack of dore-sighfi 
planning, and organised ■ work ■ The ■ condition: of iRussian 
agriculturjC, 25 years ago, was similar to that of, India. To-day 
she has made yastdinprovements in agriculture and is, almost 
self-sufficient in^ .food-stuff s ^ and vegetable raw materials. 

^iridta's output of sugar-per acre is said'to'be less ‘than 'V/ of 
■of Cuba’s,' Vo of Java’s and V- of Hawaii’s 'As regards cotton •while 
the U. S. A. produces 200 lbs , per acre, Egj-pt produces 4S0 lbs per 
acre, ‘India produces only 85 lbs ‘"per acre Whereas‘'the a!verage 
yield of wheat per, acre is as high as 44 bushels in Denmark, ,17 .bushels 
in Canada, 32 bushels in Gennany, India’s outturn per acre comes 
to as low as' 11 'bushels on the average " ' .' ’ • '• , <> .!'i' 
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The situation in India is sudi, that 'a transformation of equal 
magnitude which has occured in ’tlie U. S.’ S. R., is called' for. 

The net - area under cultivation ‘ in India is ’ over 
250 million acres of W’hich 80 jjer cent., is devoted' "to food 
crops and 20 per cent.',' to' non-food crops Rice, xvhedt, 
barley, millets, gram, 's'ugafcanc a'nd maiac arc 'th'e ^principal 

Area underhand Yield of Principal Crops ,i' in 
> ■' 1942-1943' ■ ■ ' 


Food Grains 

Area 

(in J,000 

1 acres) ^ 

1 ' 

''Yield 
[(in 1,000 
tons) 1 

1 

, • t 

Non-Food 
’ Grains 

' 1 

Area 
(in 3,000 
acres) 

t 

Yield ■ 

■ (in 1,000 
tons) 

Rice 

74.919 

24,533 

I'T/" ■ ■ ■ , 

S Julc 

2,602 

[ 6,948 

(bales) 

meat .. 

34,298 

1, 

10,971 

Cotton 
' . ' 

18,812 

i‘ ' 

' 4,554 

(m 1,000 
bales) 
2.714 

Barley 

! <5,OS2 1 

■' 1,852 

Groundnut 
Linseed ' 

' 7,431 

Jowar ' 

Bajra 

I .21,680 . 

1 13,564 

■■ 4,512 
2,320. 

3,408 

.411 

Naiic 

1 5,810 

2,118 

Tea 

'■ 853* 

568,600 
(in 1,000 




Tobacco 

i;ioo 

■ ,lbs.) 

Su^rcane . . 

< 1 

i - 3,590 

•* 

, 610 

r; 


food-crops The main non-food crops are cotton, jute, oil- 
seeds,- tea,, coffee, tobacco, rubber and hemp. . Nortliern 
India has more land under plough than southern India 
more because 6f the greater proportion of plain leveldand and 
favourable climatic conditions ■ i 

I , _ ' I \ t , ) » * 

India normally has two harvests — the Kltarif harvest 
in October and November for crops sown in the" early 
weeks of monsoon and the rabi harvest in January or 
February for crops sown at the end of monsoon. Thesd 
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haiA’csts often alternate on the same piece, of land; double 
cropping upsets this rotation,^ , , , 

Rice. It is the most important food-grain of India 
It is wholly, a “wet ^region crop”, grown mainl}’' on flat 
alluvial soil where rainfall is,. abundant. .Where, however, 
the annual precipitation^ is below W' it can scarcely be 
grown except on irrigated land. Where conditions are 
favourable. -it gfinerall}’ takes 120 to ISO'day^ to grow. In 
India, rice is grown in all seasons. Rice crop is known as 
autumn crop, winter crop or summer crop according as the 
crop IS haiwested in autumn, .winter or summer. The 
whiter rice ripening in December and January forms about 
75 per cent., of tlie total annual produce. Two crops are 
generally obtained in one year from the same field but in 
canal irri^ted districts of Bihar and Madras as many as 
three' crops are raised on the same field annually.- jRicc 
covers about a third of the total culti\’ated area of India 
and is a tifpically monsoon plant. The production of rice 
is greatly influenced by tlie S W. Monsoon and its failure 
has a very damaging effect on the crops. It is chicfiy 
grown in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Madras. The 
Central Proiinces, Bombay, the United Provinces. Sind and 
tbe Punjab are also fairly important producers The chief 
rice-growing province is Bengal, from the point of view of 
both acreage and j-ield. Rice is grown in all tlie districts It 
is also groira ' in the Indian States such as Hyderabad, 
Mysore,' Cbotg and Baroda' The area under rice in 1942- 
43 was •74-,919,000 acres and the yield was. 24,533, 000 tons. 
The normal yield per acre of; cleaned rice in India ■v'aries 
froni 648, lbs, to 1580 lbs, which compares veiy iinfavoiir- 

-B- B.'Muklierjee-LEconwBic and Commercial Geography of 
India - 
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ably with Japan and Egypt, where it is between 2,352 and 
2,464 lbs. 

Area and Yield of Rice in India 


1942;-43 




mmm 

Bcnfcal 

.Autumn crop 

6,507 

1,693 

Winter „ 

16,207 


Summer „ 

428 


Jihadras 

10,394 

4,575 

Biliar 

Autumn crop 

2.352 

684 

Winter „ 

6,911 

2,564 

Summer „ 

12 

4 

C P. and Berar .. 

7,617 

2,378 

United Provinces 

7.094 

1,858 

Assam 

Autumn crop 

1,066 

294 

Winter „ 

3,816 

1,236 

Summer „ 

201 

92 

Bombay 

2,628 

1,155 

Sind 

1.322 

324 

Orissa 

5,053 

1,247 

Punjab .. 

1,097 

384 

Hyderabad 

1,095 

473 

Mjsore 

754 

231 

Baroda 

241 

52 

Coorg 

88 

60 

Bhopal 

34 

6 

Total 

74,919 

24,533 


Rice is the staple food of the people in the eastern xrade. 
part of India Consumption within the country is so grtat, 
that very little nee is exported. Barely 1 per cent., of tlie 
total production is exported to Ceylon and other Asiatic 
countries On the other hand, India imports a considerable 
amount of nee from other countries of Asia, especially from 

34 
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Burma. Imports of rice not in the husk from Burma 
during 1940-41 amounted to 1,173,000 tons (Rs 12,50 lakhs) 
as against 1,767,000 tons (Rs 16,65 lakhs) m 1939-40.^ 
The food-crisis ivhich developed in India m 1942-43, was 
due in no small measure to the temporary occupation of 
Burma by tlie Japanese. The food position of Bengal 
further MOrsened by the failure of crops in Midnapore, 
Bansal, Dinajpur and 24 Parganas. Even in the face of 
impending food shortage, total exports of rice in 1942-43 
amounted to 255,000 tons.- 

Wheat. India is one of the five chief wheat-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. In this country it is a 
zinntcr crop sown after the rains and the harvest is gathered 
just before the heat of summer commences. During the 
seeding and germinating period, wheat requires a moist 
and cool climate. Warmth is required when the heads of 
the stalks are being formed. Immediately before the grain 
begins to ripen a little rain is helpful but for the ripening 
a dry sunny weather is absolutely essential. Wlieat generally 
does not grow in a humid climate where the rainfall is 
more than 30" annually. In different parts of India, the 
climatic requirements of wheat are obtained by adapting 
seed-time and harvest to the local ' climatic conditions. In 
this country it thrives best in clayey alluvial soil. It is also 
growh as a dry crop in black soil of the Deccan. 

The wheat belt of India stretches from the North- 
Western Frontier Province to the north-western part of 
Bihar on the east and as far as tlie Dharwar district of the 
Bornbay Presidency on the south. The most important 
■wheat fields, however, lie in the United provinces, the 
Punjab and the N. W. Frontier Province; but w'heat 
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gradually disappears down the Ganges Valley with increas- 
ing moistuic, heat and rainfall The total estimated area 
under wheat in 1942-43 uas 34,298,000 acres as against 

34.039.000 acres in 1941-42. The total yield of the crop in 
1942-43 was estimated at 10,971,000 tons as compared uitli 

10.037.000 tons in 1941-42. 


Area and Yield of Wheat 
1942-43 


Provinces 

Area 

(in 1,000 acres) 

Yield 

(in J,000 tons) 

Pun}.ib . . 

1045*5 

4,152 

United Provinces 

7,573 

2,697 

C P. and Berar .. 

2.540 

510 

Bombay 

1,345 

227 

Smd 

1,356 

429 

Bihar 

1.280 

581 

14 W. F Province 

1,120 

325 

Bcnpral 

179 

53 

Punjab States 

1.768 

655 

Central India States 

2.040 

266 

Gssaiior 

1,328 

275 

Hjderabad 

967 

138 

India's Total 

34.298 

10,971 


The Punjab is the chief wheat-producing region of 
India. The districts of Multan, Ferozepur, Attock, Shahpur, 
Montgomery, Gurudaspur, Gujranwala, Jhang and Lyalpur 
devote more than 50 per cent of the sown area to wheat 
cultivation. The larger part of the Punjab crop is under 
irrigation, particularly in the new canal colonies. In tlie 
Punjab, the wheat crop has engaged the attention of the 
Agricultural Department since 1907 and the latest returns 
indicate that more than 3,500,000 acres in the province are 
sown with improved types of wheat. The chief ndieat- 
producing districts in the U. P., are Saharanpur, Dehra-Dun, 
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Meerut, Jvluzaffarpur. Shajahanpur, Ehvah, Badaun, and 
Nainital. In the N. F. P^o^^nce the districts of Bannu, 
Kohat and Peshwar are the important ivlieat-growing - 
districts. Wheat accounts for more than SO per cent., of 
the cropped area in the districts of Saugor and Hosengabad 
in C. P. Jubbulpore is also a fairly large producer. In 
the Bombay presidency the chief wheat-groinng areas are 
Broach, West Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmedpur, Bijapur. Bel- 
gaum and Dhanvar. Tlie acreage under wheat in Bengal 
is extremely low in comparison with the other wheat- 
growing provinces of India, due to very humid climatic 
condition The districts of Maldah, Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Rajshahi, Pabna and Birbhum grow wheat in small 
quantities 

Although India occupies a prominent place among the 
wheat-producing countries of the world, yet the m’erage, 
j-ield per acre is ver}' low — only 1 1 bushels^ an acre annually. 
This is due to the primitive method of cuTth^ation in India, 
because of the poverty of the agriculturists, smallness and 
scatteredness of the holdings, want of good manures, lack 
of co-operative effort for the collective use of machinery etc. 
The output per acre varies from 882 lbs in Bihar, 786 in 
U. P., 738 in the Punjab, 593 in Sind to 231 lbs in 
Hj’derabad." Indian wheat suffers from fnferioritj' of 
quality also Most of the varieties of wheat fall iwthin the 
definition of soft ‘lohcaf commercially. But there are hard 
wheats (red and yellow) grown in Central India which 
find a market in France ard Italy. Indian wheat had at 
one time the reputation of being dirty, but it Avas established 
that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
handling as to deliberate adulteratfon to conform to the. 

'One bushel of wheat=5S to 60 lbs 

'B B Mukherjee — Economic and CommerdaT Geography o£ 
India. 
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practice of the English Gram Trade.^ However, tlie 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research is working on 
tile improvement of Indian wheat and it is reported that 
the amount of w'ork alrcad3' done in this direction has been 
by no means inconsiderable 

Wheat is the staple food of the people in the drier 
west The home demand heing very great only a small 
surplus is sometimes left for export. Before the Great War I 
(1914-18) Indian wheat had a ready market in Europe; 
but after the conclusion of the w’ar things were totally 
reversed; there was an enormous increase in yield of ivheat 
in other exporting countries, and many of the importing Trade 
countries readily took to its cultivation — often under the 
protection of subsidies and tariff walls. Thus there set in a 
fall in the demand for Indian wheat. At present besides 
the U. K , the principal customers of Indian wOieat are 
Burma, the Straits Settlements. Kenya, Aden, and Arabia 
Since in India wheat is han’cstcd when most of the countries 
begin to sow' it, many of the importers are often forced by 
circumstances to buy from India. But, again, India some- 
times is also forced to import some wheat from other 
producers, especially from Canada and Australia. 

India also exports a considerable quantity of wheat 
flour The chief destinations are Arabia, Straits Settlements, 
Kenya Colony' and Aden. In 1940-41 India exported 
45,000 tons of -wheat and 66,000 tons of wheat flour - The 
principal ports of export are Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. 

The dryness of Karachi gives it an advantage over Bombay 
and Calcutta There wheat awaiting shipment can be stored 
at the docks in open sheds with very little risk of damage 
by rain No less than 90 per cent of the shipment of W'heat 

' Cotton — Handbook of Commercial information for India 

-Review of the Trade of India 19-10-41 
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is from Karachi. The export of wheat from India in 1942- \ 
43, was drasticallj’ cut down to 8,000 tons only, in the'*' 
interest of the food-situation of the country.^ 

Barley. It is very nearly co-extensive in its distri- 
bution with wheat. It is also a vniitcr crop in India It is 
chiefly grown in the United Provinces, Bihar, the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province and Bengal The total 
area under the crop in India in 1942-43 was 6,052,000 acres 
with an yield of 1,852,000 tons Of the four million acres in 
the U. P., the greater part is in the Gorakhpur, Benares, 
Lucknow and Allahabad divisions. Owing to a large 
internal demand export of barley is insignificant. In 
1942-43 only 300 tons were exported. 

Millets. A number of food-crops in India, are 
included under the heading of the millets, of which the^ 
most important is Jowar or cholnm, which constitutes the 
staple food of the agricultural population of the Deccan and 
is also used in parts of the U. P. The straw is utilised 
as a fodder for cattle. Bajra or Cmnhu is another important 
variety It can be grown even without irrigation in areas 
having an annual rainfall of 20" and where again the rainfall 
is above 40" it does not grow. These are grown in tlie rains 
as well as in winter. They grow both in the black soil and 
in alluvial soil. The chief Jowar producing areas are 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras, C. P.. U. P, Punjab, 
Rajputana, and Central India States, Bajra is uddely 
cultivated in Bombay, Sind, Punjab, Madras, U. P., C. 
Hyderabad and North-West Frontier Province. Tlie ,totnl 
yield of Jowar in 1942-43 was estimated at 4,512,000 tons. 
The yield of Bajra in 1942-43 was estimated at 2,320,000'“ 
tons. Neitlier of these millets is at any time extensively 
exported Exports of Jowar and Bajra in 1941-42, amounted 

^Review of the Trade of India 1942-43. 
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to 5,000 tons valued at about Rs. 5 lakhs ^ Arabia, Aden 
and French Somaliland were the chief customers Bombay 
and Karachi arc tlie cluef ports of export. In 1942-43 
6,000 tons were exported, the demand from Ceylon having 
increased. 

Maize. It flourishes in areas having a warm climate Conditions of 
and moderate rainfall In the dr}' regions it is found in production 
association with millets and in the vetter regions with 
wheat But it does not grow in areas having more than 
60" and less than 20" of rainfall annually. A fertile 
loamy soil capable of retaining moisture is essential for its 
production. Where rainfall is not abundant water must be 
supplied by irrigation. Garden plots or patches of maize 
may be found practically all over India, but extensive culti- 
\'ation is confined to the United Provinces, Bihar, the Areas of 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces and Berar in British India and 
Hyderabad among the Indian States The estimated area 
under this crop in 1942-43 was 5,810,000 acres and the 
yield 2,118,000 tons Greater part of this crop is locally 
consumed and trade in maize is insignificant. Export of 
maize from India in 1942-43 amounted to 3,000 tons, the 
whole of the amount being taken by Ceylon. 

Oats. The cultivation of this crop is not very 
important in India It is grown as a rabi crop in Delhi and Areas of 
Hissar districts of the Punjab and the Meerut districts of Production, 
the United Provinces It is also cultivated for the grain 
to a limited extent in the Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara and 
Ahmedabad districts of the Bombay Presidency. Elsewhere, 
it is generally cut green for cattle fodder No separate 
statistics of area or production are maintained and the 


Review of the Trade of India 1941-42. 
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foreign export tiade is normally insignificant in comparison 
•with that of other grains produced in the country.’^ 

Pulses. Of the numerous species included in the 
category of “pulses” the most important are gram, arhar, 
lentils, beans and peas. 

Gtam is probably the most important of the pulses 
grown in India In 1940-41 it was sown over an area of 
more than 12 million acres of which the Punjab and the 
U. P., have the largest shares. Other important producing 
areas are Bihar, Central Provinces, Bombay, Sind, Hydera- 
bad and Mysore. Tbe total estimated yield in 1940-41 was 
about 3*5 million tons ‘It is an important crop, especially 
in areas of rather scanty rainfall, not only because of its 
grain but because being leguminous, it adds nitrogen to the 
soil’ Hence it is often grown with cereals and form ‘a 
good alternating crop’ The major part of the crop is 
locally consumed and exports, even in years of plenty, are 
limited 

Of the other varieties the lentil or masur and arhar 
enter largely into the diet of the people The minimum 
food requirement of the people in our countrj’' is either 
Dal-hhat or Dal-roti The lentil is grown as a winter crop 
all over India especially in the C P , Madras and the U P- 
Its nutritive value is very great Arhar is grown as a 
mixed crop, usually, in rotation with cereals The total 
production of the above mentioned two pulses is very great 
but tbe exports are negligible Exports of pulses, consist- 
ing mainly of dais and lentils in 1940-41 amounted to 
88,000 tons valued at Rs 107 lakhs.- The United Kingdom, 


^ Cotton — ^Handbook of Commercial information for India 
= Review of the trade of India 1940-41 
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Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Mauritius and Burma were the 
chief destinations. 

Sugar-cane. India is believed to be the original 
home of sugar-cane and the existence of a sugar manu- Conditions 
facturing industry here can be traced back twenty-five of 
centuries It is essentially a tropical or sub-tropical plant 
and flourushes m a warm moist climate. But the moisture 
has its limits too ; an annual rainfall of 40 inches or a little 
more is ideal for the plant Too much moisture reduces 
the sugar-content in the juice It grows best on rich porous 
clays and on alluvial plains. Sea-breeze is said to be whole- 
some for the plant Climatic conditions arc veiy favour- 
able for the growth of sugar-cane in India and it has 
probabl} the largest area under cane cultivation in the world. 

In 1942-43 the area under sugar-cane was estimated at 
3-5 million acres, which represented about 25 per cent of 
the total sugar-cane acreage of the world Three-quarters Areas of 
of the area used for sugar-cane lies in the three provinces Production, 
of the United Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab. Climatic 
conditions here are ideal for the grow'th of sugar-cane. 

Network of rivers and canals provide facilities for irriga- 
tion The soil is well-suited to cane cultivation and as the 
cane harvesting season in these provinces falls between the 
/.•/ion/ and the /vbi harvests in months in which agricultural 
employment is small usually plentiful supply of labour is 
obtained without any dilficully. It is also grown in Bengal, 

Assam. Madras, North-West Frontier Province, Bombay, 

C P , Mysore, Orissa and Hyderabad. 

The United Provinces have the largest area under 
sugar-cane in India. The chief producing areas are Gorakh- 
pur, Azanigarh, Jaunptir, Ballia, Saharanpur, Bareilly, 
jMeerut and Bulandsahar In the Punjab the principal 
centres are Montgonierj’, Lyallpur, Lahore, Amritsar and 
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Jollandhur. The important cane-giwving districts of Bihai 
are Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Sahabad and Patna 
In Bengal Birblium, Burdwan, Nadia, Dinajpore, Bogra 

Area under Sugar-Cane in different Provinces 
of India (m 1,000 acres) 


Provinces 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

U. P. 

2,SS5 

1,745 

1,879 

Punjab 

549 

456 

449 

Bihar 

508 

384 

403 

Bengal 

331 

314 

303 

Bombay 

167 

156 

152 

Madras 

162 

112 

122 

N. W. F. Province 

96 

85 

78 

Assam 

. 41 

' 40 

42 


Dacca and Mymensingh are the principal cane-growinj 
districts. In Madras the Chittoor district has the largest 
acreage under sugar-cane. 


Indian sugar-cane is very poor in quality. The yielc 
per acre is also very low. In spite of cheap labour tht 
cost of production of Indian sugar is much higher thar 
elsewhere in tiie world. Though the area under sugar-cane 
in S. India is small, the cane grown there is much thickei 
and finer than in northern India India consumes all the 
products of sugar-cane A few years ago, India was 
important importer of sugar. Even now, her entire produc- 
tion is not sufficient to meet the home demand. The Indiar 
refined sugar industry is still in a state of infancy. Git^ 
the boiled juice of sugar-cane from which' the molasses ii 
not removed, is chiefly consumed by the people. The tota 
yield of Gnr in 1941-42 was 3,957,000 mds. The tota 
production of refined sugar was 778,100 tons in 1941-42 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the pro 
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viiicial agricultural departments arc carrying on researches 
to improie the quality and yield per acre of sugar-cane in 
India. It IS reported that much satisfactory work has been 
done in this direction and the area sown with scientifically 
improved \arieties of sugar-cane m the sugar producing 
provinces continues to increase. 

Tea. India is the second largest producer of tea-^ 
in the world Climatically it is said to belong “to > 
latitude areas where high temperature, long growing season, 
and heavy well-distributed rainfall favour a rich, continuous 
and rapid growth of new tender shoots ” It is essentially 
a sub-tropical plant requiring abundant seasonal rainfall 
and an uniformity of relatively high temperature It 
requires deep fertile, u ell-drained soil rich in humus. Good 
drainage is essential, as stagnant water spoils the roots and 
yet there must be abundant rainfall That is why hill slopes 
are always preferred for the cultivation of tea plant Tiie 
huge production of India is also due largely to the cheap- 
ness as well as regular supply of labour. 

Tea plantation in India was introduced in 1834, “when 
Lord William Bcntinck, the then Governor-General, un- 
aware that the tea-plant was indigenous in Assam, warmly 
took up the matter and appointed officers to proceed to 
China and collect tea-seed and expert Chinese labour.’’^ 
The remarkable increase in the rate of tea production in 
India, can be realised, when we consider that in 1878 the 
area under tea was about 200,000 acres with an approxi- 
mate yield of 38-5 million lbs., whereas in 1941-42 nearly 
833,700 acres under tea produced about 502 million lbs 
Sevent}'-six per cent of the total area under tea lies in the 
Brahmaputra and Sunna Valleys of Assam and in the 
districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal 


* Cotton — Handbook of Commercial Information for India 
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The hill slopes over the ]\Ialabar Coast in S. India (includ- 
ing the states of Travancore, Cochin, and the districts of 
lilalahar, Nilgiris and Coimbatore in British India) contain 
nineteen per cent of the total. In northern India tea is 
cultivated only on a small-scale in the U. P , in the districts 
of Dehra-Dun, Almora and Kumaon Garhwal, in Nepal and 
in the Chota Nagpur district of Bihar and Orissa. In the 
Punjab it is to be found in the Kangra Valley, the states 
of ]\Iandt and Sirmur and to a verA- small extent in the 
Simla Hills ^ 

. Tea constitutes an important item in our export trade. 
More than 75 per cent of the total production is exported. 
In 1941-42 nearly 400 million lbs of tea valued at Rs. 39.57 
lakhs were exported. Tea is much in demand in foreign 
countries Great Britain is the principal importer of 
Indian tea and it is from there that tea is re-exported to 
different parts of the world. Canada, the U. S A , 
Australia and the U. S. S R., are also important importers. 
Oumg mainly to over-production the price of tea fell in 
1930-32 and the representatives of the tea industry’ from 
India, Ceylon and Java voluntarily entered into an agree- 
ment to restrict its export as well as the extension of 
acreage under it. This is known as the ‘tea restriction 
scheme’. It came into operation from 1st April, 1933 and 
was to continue for a period of five years A new scheme 
on the same lines is operating since 1938 

The home demand for tea is increasing but it is still 
insignificant compared with the total output. The fall in 
the price of tea a few years ago has drawn the attention 
of the industry to the development of the home market for 
its stabilization Unless new markets are found and home 


Cotton — ^Handbook of Commercial Information for India. 
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consumption increases consideiably, the tea industry, already 
burdened witli the problem of over-production, is sure to 
face a major crisis Under the Tea Cess Act of 1903, a duty Tea ccss- 
is levied on all Indian tea exported The Indian Tea Cess 
Committee spends the amount collected, m propaganda 
within the country for developing the tea-drinking habit of 
the people The Committee has been changed and in its 
place the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board is working 
Coffee. It is a product of the tropical or sub- 
tro])ical lands It requires a moderately high temperature conditin 
and an abundant rainfall; but more important still is of grow tli. 
perhaps an equability of temperature and protection from 
the direct rays of the sun A fertile and well-drained soil 
IS also highly important For that reason it thrives best 
at fairl}' high altitudes It finds its most suitable environ- 
ment on elevated land from which forest has recently been 
cleaned Soils for coffee should be rich in potash. (Page — 

104). In India coffee is sown and transplanted in the rainy 
season, ft begins to ripen in October and handpicking Areas of 
continues till January. South India monopolises the coffee Productioir. 
plantations. The most important plantations arc at Mysore, 
where more than 50 per cent of the annual total output 
of India is raised Madras, Coorg, Cochin and Travancore 
are the other producing areas. Systematic cultivation of 
coffee in India dates from 1S30 but in 1866 many plantations 
were ruined because of a virulent disease attacking the coffee 
plants and the acreage under coffee declined since then. 

Since 1930-31 there has been an increase in the area undbr 
coffee under the stimulus of better prices and at present 
nearly 350 thousand acres are covered by coffee. Of this 
area Mysore accounts for about 60 p c , Madras 20 p c , 

Coorg 19 p c , and Cochin and Travancore together 1 p.c 
India is not a big producer of coffee in the world, being 
responsible for dess than one per cent, of the output. The 
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coffee crop for India in 1942-43, was estimated at about 

15.000 tons. The average annual output vanes between 

15.000 to 20,000 tons usually. In spite of the insignificant 
position India occupies in the world’s coffee production, 
this countiy exports a considerable quantity of coffee to 
diffeient countries of the world. This is chiefly because 
Indian coffee is superior in quality. The bulk of coffee 
produced is exported in normal times to Trance, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Norway, Belgium, Canada and 
Australia 

By the Indian Coffee Cess Act of 1935, a duty has beui 
levied on all Indian coffee taken by sea or by land to any 
place outside British India and the Indian Coffee Cess 
Committee has been constituted to which the amount col- 
lected is handed over to be spent for promoting the sale 
and increasing the consumption in India. Agricultural and 
technological research to improve the quality and quantity 
has also been undertaken by the Committee. 

Tobacco. Although the tobacco plant is a native 
of the tropics it has a w'tde climatic range. It requires a 
light soil ricli, in humus, lime and potash. The soil requires 
liberal manuring as it is an extremely exhausting plant. 
It grows under different climatic conditions in different 
countries In India the greater part of the crop is harvested 
between February and April. In this country, large-scale 
tobacco tracts are few in number although it is grown in 
small scale almost throughout the country. Bengal, Madras, 
Bihar, Orissa and Bombay are the chief tobacco-pro- 
ducing provinces In Bengal the main tobacco-growing 
areas are in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Rangpur and in 
the state of Cooch-Behar. In Bihar the most important 
tobacco districts are Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and 
Purnea. Guntur, Vizagapattam, East Godavari, Coimbatore 
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and Madura grow tobacco in Madras. Varieties of Virginian 
tobacco are grown in the Guntur district. In Bombay the 
tobacco-growing regions arc the Kaira, Bclgaum and Satara 
-districts and the Baroda and other Indian states.^ 

The importance of the Indian tobacco crop has increased 
substantially in recent years. The area upon which it is 
grown now is estimated at about 1,200,000 acres India 
ranks third among the tobacco-producing countries of the 
world About 90 per cent , of the tobacco within the British Quality and 
Empire is grown in India. However, only 2 per cent of 
the total output is exported and 98 per cent is consumed 
within the countr>’. The reason of this small volume of 
export is that a large part of all the tobacco grown in 
India yield a dark coarse leaf unsuitable for manufacturing 
-cigarettes Attempts are now, however, being made to 
produce tobacco of better types in India by introducing 
good foreign varieties Exports of tobacco in 1940-41 
amounted to 75-3 million lbs., valued at Rs.. 2,88 lakhs. 

Of the total quantity shipped in 1940-41, manufactured 
tobacco represented 93 per cent. The United Kingdom, 

China, Burma, Aden, Straits Settlements and Malaya States 
are the chief customers in normal times. India imports a 
large quantity of manufactured tobacco. 

Cotton. The cotton plant has a remarkable climatic 
range but it is basically a dry region crop. It does not Conditions 
flourish in areas having a rainfall of over 40 inches a year. 

JMost of the Indian cotton is grown in areas having a rain- 
fall between 20" and 40". A moderate rainfall, plenty of 
sunshine and uniformly warm weather without too much 
heat are the chief requirements of the cotton plant. 


‘ Cotton — Handbook of Commercial information for India. 
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The soil is another impoitant factor. A rich well- 
drained salty soil capable of retaining moisture is ideal 
for it but it can be grown in poorer soils also. The 
bulk of India's prodvict is obtained from the Deccan lavas 
region, that fertile tract of volcanic black earths and the 
adjoining territories Another cotton belt of India stretches 
roughly from the U. P., to the Punjab where the soil is 
mainly alluvial. “The area under cotton covers such a 
wide climatic range that the season for planting and picking 
are divergent in different parts of the countrj' and while 
in the Punjab and Sind, the crop is entirely irrigated, else- 
where it depends for the most part upon the sufficiency 
and the timeliness of the monsoon rainfall.''^ Tttere are 
two varieties mainly cultivated namely the early and the 
laic. The former grows mainly in Central and Nortliem 
India and the latter in Soutliern and Western India. Taking- 
both the crops into consideration, the sowing season extends 
from • March to August and the har\-esting season from 
October to April, The early varieties take about ISO days 
and the late varieties about 240 days to ripen. 

As a cotton-producing country India ranks next to the 
United States of America The area under cotton in 1942-43 
%\’as estimated at 18,812,000 acres with a total output of 
4,554,000 bales. Bombay, Central Provinces, the Punjab. 
Sind, liladras, the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Assam are the important cotton-growing provinces within 
British India and among the states of India tlie principal 
producers are the Central India States, Baroda, GAvalhor, 
Rajputana agency, Mysore and Hyderabad. 


' Cotton — Handbook of Commercial information for India. 
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Area and Yield of Cotton in India 
’ ' 194243 


Provinces 

. j '(m 

Area 

1,000 acres) 

' Yield ■ 

(in 1,000 bales) 

Bombaj 

i 

3,858 

725 

C. P. and Berar ,. 

1 

3.209 

' 529 ■ 

Punjab 

* > ^ i vt 

2,949 

, 1,356 

Madras 

\ 

2,172 

406 

Sind . . . . • 

( i 

758 ’ 

‘ 414 

U. P. .. , , 

.. 1 

, 317 

92 , 

Bengal 

• • 1 

107 

32 

Bihar ' .. 

. 1 t 

-41 

. ' 8 

Assam .. , 

'vl ' 

1 

31 

10 ■ 


Bombay has the 'largest, acreage under cotton It is 
grown mainly in' Gujerat, Broach, Surat, East and' West 
Khandesh, Nasik, . Ahmednagar/ SHolapur, Dharwa'r • and 
Belgaum. The-states of'Baroda, SangH' and Kolahpur are 
also important, producers. ' '-In the Central Provinces the 
most impohant . tracts are ' Berar, Nimar; ‘ Wardha and 
Nagpur. In Madras 'the districts 'of Bellary, Anantapur, 

Kurnool,. Guntur, jTinnevelly, Ramnad, Madura and Tri- 
chinopoly. are the important growers of - cotton. Cotton in _\j.easof 
the British ^Punjab is grown iri f6ur well-marked zones : — Production. 

(1) the canal colonies comprising tlie districts of Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Jhang, Shahpur,' ■ Lahore, Gujranwalla etc , 

(2) the Western Punjab' comprising of 'the districts of 
Multan, Mianwali, Dera 'Gari.’Khan and Muzaffamagar, 

(3) the Central and North' Punj'ab comprising the districts 
of Amritsar, Jullundar, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Sialkot, 

Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Attock, Gurudaspur and Kangra 

(4) The south-east Punjab comprising the districts of 
35 
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the Committee have'disposed o£ the suggestion on the grounds 
that sugar-cane ' is not a seasonable crop, ' and is easily 
perishable , moreover, the '• sugar f requirements of the ’ pro- 
vince would 'require only, a small percentage of the total 
acreage now under jute.. . ' - 

' ’ - Oil-Seedsi ■' The trade' in oilseeds is very recent in 
India. Oilseeds have deinand not only for salads and food, 
‘but ■ also for'' preparing medicines; perfumery, varnishes, 
lubricants, 'candle and soap manufactures and other purposes 
' The principal ■ oilseeds found in - India ' are . — linseed, 
groundnuts, cotton-seeds, rape-seed, castor-seed, sesame- 
seed, and tnowra-seed. ■ : ‘ ■ - , ■ i ' 


A lirge quantity' is exported annually and the export 
of oilseed ‘forms a large item in India’s foreign 'trade' Tt is 
felt 'that India does not yet 'make the best use of her oilseed 
resources, though attempts- have been ■ made ' to develop a 
.-local ' oil-crushing ! industry. The total exports of- .oilseeds 
amounted to 703,000 tons valued at Rs. 9,99 lakhs in ,1940-41. 
The;' exports in; 1942-43 diminished further due to the 
• dislocation of -the, oil crushing -industry in., Europe,, as a 
result of the -war. ' 


. . Linseed is cultivated, in .Central- Provinces,- Bihar, 
Orissa,' United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal ,,This is an 
uvinter .crop .being sown,, from August,, to .October and 
.harvested from January, to, April. , A summer variety is also 
grown in Madras.^ India produces about 16, per cent, o! 
the w’orld’s tot^ .output of linseed. In 1942-43, 3,408,000 
acres under this crop produced about 411,000 tons. ' Prac- 
tically the' whole of the output is exported in normal times 
to the United Kingdom, Frante, Belgium, Italy and 'Holland 
Thdian ‘ linseed face's ’severe competition in Europe’ from 
i^rgeritme' linseed,' ’’The' exports of hriseed 'were valued at 
'Rs: 400 lakhs’ in 1941-42 'ahd'Rs'*-'310 lakhs ' in' 1942-4^ 
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Groundmit is one of the most , important oilseeds, and Groundnu 
lias exhibited rapid groi\-th .within recent j'cars. It is grown 
mostly in Madras, Bombay, C. P., the U. P., Mysore and 
Hyderabad In 1942-43{ 7,431,000 acres of land under this 
crop produced 2,714,000 tons., Exports of -groundnut were 
valued at Ps. 4,96 lakhs in 1941-42 and Rs. 5,17 lakhs in 
1942-43. Exports of groundnut oil were valued at Rs 93 
lakhs in 1941-42 and Rs. 42 lakhs in 1942-43 The prin- - 
cipal bu>ers are France, Belgium, Austria, Hungarj', P" 
and United Kingdom.' The chief ports of export are 
Madras and Bombay. ’ ‘ ‘ 

Sesamtnn is known to tlie trade as itl or sesame. The '' 
cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but 
the crop is raised most extensively in Bombay,. U. P., Bihar, 

Madras and in the Central Provinces About one-fourth of 
the world's total output is raised in India. In 1942-43 India 
produced 463,000 tons of Sesamum and the exports were 
allied at Rs. 25 lakhs The importing countries of Indian 
sesamum are Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Egypt -and . 
the U. K The Chinese competition is affecting India’s 
trade in the seed' ' 

Casloi Seed : Castor oil plant is principally grown in Castor 
Madras, Hyderabad State, Bombay apd Central Provinces 
It is largely exported and India corrimands a large share of 
tlie uorld's export trade in the seed. The total’ar^ under 
Castor Seed in 1942-43 was 1,35?,00{!) acres and the to^f 
yield 147,000 tons. Castor oil is used in soap making as 
well as in medicine. It is now being used also' as a lubricant. 

India is the chief source of, supply. , Export of castor seed ^ 
in 1942-4^ rras valued at Rs. .60 lakhs. , ' 

t Rape and ‘Muffat^d Seed — It is mainly gro\yn in northern, Rape and 
India. -The U. , P,, . Bengal, Punjab' Bihar, , Assam, Sind^terd 
and N. W. Frontier Province are the important prpducers 
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than 5 inches of rain in one .year, places in .Assam occa- 
sionally get ,an annual .rainfall of well over 400 inches 
This mal-distribution' of rainfall and the , comparative dry 7 
ness of the Indian soil make irrigation an essential require- 
ment of agriculture in some .parts of India, 


There 'are three main types of irrigation works in 
India — (a) swells;. '(&) tanks 'and (c) canals.' ■’ ' 

Well-irrigation is very important in India, specially ' in 
areas not yet served by canals. 'About* 25 per cent , 'of the 
irrigated area of India is well-irrigated. There are ' some' 
places where tlie soil' is apparently dry but contains water 
underneath. In' those places it is profitable for tlie culti- 
vators' to bring up the water to >the surface. ' Large ^tracts 
of the Punjab, the U: P , Madrasj' Bombay and ‘Rajputana 
are irrigated bj’- 'this process. Bulloclcs are often' engaged 
to raise the water but the use of water-lifts- and .oil-engines, 
is -spreading rapidly. The digging .of wells "is not 'an' 
exjiensive affair hence they are .mostly private’ works. 


A tdilR is 'an artificial storage to' colle'cl rain water for 
irrigation -when ri^essary. Large ' reservoirs', 'in the nature 
of artificial lakes by closing up 'natural valleys with huge' 
darns, are^ constructed in which' the rinh water when it 
comes is stored These are,' however, liable ’to be dried up 


in the hot season'. Tliis systeiri is' 'prevalent in Madras, 
Mysore and Hyderabad. In Madras Presidency alone there 
are about 40.000 tanks serving between 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 acres of lan&! .'I’i 


■ t: But the' most [.important, means of. .irrigatipn are the 
canals The irrigation-oinals of ,, India- .are ;pf two .distinct 
types,' namely,. those that are, fed, by rivers and, those that 
derive water, from artificial ;Storage ,^yorks. ■ \yhere .the rivers ' 
dry up for;a pari: of the year -^as, it largely ^is . in- the Deccan,, 
it becomes necessary to store up water, across .valleys , by. 
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means of dams in the dry season and these are released 
tiirough canals to irrigate the land. , These are called 
storage canals. River canals are again of two types — storage 
(1) the inundation canals, (2) the perennial canals. Canals. 

vial canals have water all the year round as they draw p 
from rivers hawng- permanent flow of water and they' are canals, 
provided with head-works enabling water to be drawm from 
the river irrespective of its natural level. An immdaiion Inundation 
canal starts from the bank of a river so tliat when in the canals, 
flood season the river overflows, water passes through the 
■canal but otherwise it can have no supply of water. Most 
of the canals at present are perennial and many inundation 
canals are being converted into perennial ones. 

The total area irrigated in India is about 55 million 
acres or about, 20 per cent of tlie total cropped area of the 
country'. The Punjab, the United Provinces, Sind and N. W. 

Frontier Province have the largest areas of irrigated tracts. 

Irrigation has turned deserts and semi-deserts into fertile 
region in the above mentioned provinces In the Punjab alone 
there are six systems: (c) the Western Jumna Canal, Punjab. 
(Z?) the Sirhind Canal (draining water from the Sutlej)', 

(c) the Upper. Bari Doab Canal (drawing from the Ravi), 

(d) the Lower Oienub C^nal, (c) the Lower Jlielum Canal, 

• (/) the Upper-Chcnub-loM'cr Bari Doab Canal. In the 

Punjab more than 12 million acres of land are irrigated by 
means of canals The Lloyds Barrage, whose headworks are 
■on the Indus at Sukkur, is the largest irrigation works in Smd 
India." This Irfi^tes’ about 7* 5 -million 'acres" of riarid in 
Sind 'Irrigation is by ‘means of seven large canals taking 
off above the barrage^ three on the right bank and four on 
thejeft. In the U.,P., more than .4 million acres' of land 
are irrigated by means of canals ^ The_ Sarda canal system 
is the most importpt irrigation sy.stern of the U.‘ P It is U P. 
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desired to irrigate Rohilkhand and the western portion 
of biidh.' The 'Other canals in the'U. P., are tlie Upper 
Ganges' Canal, the Agra Canah the lower Ganges Canal and 
die Eastern Jumna Canal, ^he Madras ' Presidency is 



Irrigation in India; 


anotjier province ‘where canal-irrigation is iniporihnt."'.'Most^ 
of the canals' are In the deltas oh 'the east coast’.' 'I'lie hiettur 
..Dam 'across, tlie .Cauvery liver' irriga'fes'*abou£'k' million, 
acres of rice fields in Cauveiy delta “The Peryiar Canal 
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S3'stcm is 'also -of great importance, Ift Madras about Madras. 

8 ‘million acres 'o^ land 'are irrigated of which nearly 4 million 
acrefe are canal-irrigated.' The canal irrigation in’ oilier parts 
of India is not much important at present. In Bengal aii^ 

Assam, canals are used for draining the low-lying areas 
and for navigation mainly, as these are areas of ‘certain 
and heav)- rainfall. In W. Bengal the Damodar River 
project is expected to irrigate an extensive area. In Bombay 
canals are of minor importance 

* 1 ‘ • > I 

MINERAL RESOURCES ' ' 

India ppssesses raluable minerals such as coal, iron, 
manganese etc., but the fullest use of them has not yet been 
made. ^lincrals are raised in this country niainlj' for export 
and for consumption within the country by direct processes, 
but very little has been done to develop those minerals tliat 
are associated ivith metallurgical' and chemical ihduMries. 

This is the chief cause of the ' predominance of foreign 
imports in the Indian market The total \'alue ' of 'ores, 
minerals and metals produced in India 'during 1938 was 
estimated at Rs' '341,395,000 as against R's' 304,943,000 in 

1937.' _ ' ' ■*" ; ' ' : 'i ! 

Coal is, the rriost important mineral product of India. Coal. 
With the exception of the United Kingdom^ India 'is,, the 
largest producer' of coal within 'the British Empire. The 
Indian coal fields are classified according to two geological 
divisions, .namely, the GonJwam coal fields and the Tertiary 
fields, the bulk of the coal fields belonging to the former 
class ' More.'thari 90 per. cent., of tiic total coal output of 
India conies from the Gondwa'iia’* fields The Jharia jti important 
Bihar and the Raneegunje in Bengal are the two principal coal-fields. 
Coal-fields 'and they contribute over 72 per ceni o'f the total 
annual output of 'India. Next'to them 'are the Boki'rb and 
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Gfn'tf/ii coal-fields, of Bihar, Pcnch Fci//c 3 ' .coal-fields in the 
C. P., and Singcreni coal-fields in the Hyderabad State. 
Of the tertiary deposits those at Makuin in .Assam and in 
the Miuit’ali district of the Punjab are the most important. 
In 1939, nearly, 25 .million tons of coal were raised in India. 
The output increased to 29 million tons in 1940-41. , 



Assam 

-284,541 

Bengal 

' .. 7,691,495 

Bihar 

r..,.- ' - -14,786,392 

C. P. 

.'. 1,742,831 

Punjab 

' ' ‘ ■ . . 174,080 

' 

India’s Total . . 24,679,339 


Coal in India is .very unevenly distributed. The major 
coal-fields are . located in .the .north-eastern part , of the 
country. , In the Peninsular India it is found only in a 
small quantity. The United Province and Sind are 
absolutely devoid of coal. .The Indian coal-fields are neither 
near the coasts nor in the vicinity , of industrial areas This 
uneven distribution of coal, coupled with the high cost .of 
railway transport, acts as a great handicap to the successful 
development of industries. Another defect of Indian coM lies 
in the fact that' it is generally poorer in quality’^ than foreign 
coal jSoi we find that in 'spite .of vast supply, India bas to 
import a" considerable quantit}- of coal from South Africa 
and England.' This is because the' imported coal contains 
greater fud capaci^' and. is of superior quality. Imported 
coal sells dieaper in Bombay, Madras and' Karachi than 
Bengal or Bihar coal 1 , 

^ J - . « ' ^ ill" » J I \t ' ‘ 

I,,, ^The best .customer' of Indian qoal.is.the Railways -In 
fact, .the. coal industry of- India owes .its^ origin, to the cons- 
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tnictidn of the raih\a3's in the countrj'. Tiie iron and steel 
industry is tlie next biggest purchaser in tlie internal market 
and these two between theln dispose of over 50 per cent 
'of the total output' of coal in the country. In normal times, 
a small quantiU’ .of Indian coal is exported ,to, Hongkong, Trade. 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Phiilipincs and the U. K. But 
this overseas demand for Indian coal is on the decrease. 

In view of the general industrial improvement of the past 
few years, it is quite likely that internal demand for coal 
will increase greatly in the post-war period. 'f 

There is at present a great deal of irasteful and un- 
scientific use of our coal-resources. Unless greatest care 
is taken for coal conservation, India is likely to face the 
prospect of a coal-famine in the near future. " 

Iron ore. India is only- second to the United King- 
dom in the British Empire as a producer of iron and steel. 
Though deposits of iron ore of good quality, are found, in 
many, parts of India, the important areas are Singbhum'in 
Bihar, Keonjhar, Bonai and' the Mayurbhanj States’ of Areas. 
Orissa, “where recent discoveries include 'what appears to 
be a range of iron-ore running almost for forty miles." 
Iron-ore also occurs in the Chanda district of C ‘-P., and 
in Bababudan hilts in Mysore. Some districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and Madras Presidency have also deposits | of 
iron-ore which remain little exploited still. The output of 
iron-ore in 1940 was nearly 2'8 million tons ,i > \ 

Manganese. This is "a Very’ valuable" industrial 
mineral which has great deniand m the heavy chemical, 
electrical and glass industries India is the second largest 
producer of this 'rfiineral (after the U. S.'’S 'R.) in the 
world! The mineral is widely ' distributed' in the Deccain 
plateau. The ' principal manganese-producing areas are 
Central Provinces, ' Madras, Orissa," Mysore and Bombay 
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Attempts to extract alummium from' Indian' bauxite have 
proved successiul in recent years' ' ' ' 

Copper. India’is not verj' rich in copper. There is 
a copper belt in the district of Singbhum in Bihar, extending 
for about .eighty miles. ‘ •• ' . ’ * ’ 

' •: Chromite. Mysore followed 

hy' Bihar (Singbhum) and Baluchistan. * 

Petroleum. Indians petroleum production is small. 
It is found only at the two extreme corners of , northern 
India — ^Assam and the Punjab 'The two maiii oil areas of 
Assam' are at Digboi ' and ‘ at the southern ' end of Khasia 
and’ Jaintia hills. The Punjab, belt’ has' 'only''fecently been 
tapped and the 'inost important field' is at Kanawar in the 
Attock district. ' The suppljr is quite ' inadequate to' meet 
the home demand' and nearly 300 million ^lldns of Petro- 
leum 'are imported ' annually. ' The principal products of the 
Assam' fields are petroU jute-batching oil, 'lubricating oils, 
jiaraffih u'ax and low-gfadc kerosene The' paraffin wax is 
of excellent qualit}' and is in much demand for export. 

Otlier minerals found in India are salt, asbestos 
.(Mysore , and Ajmere-Menvara), , and 'MomsUe 
.(Travancqre).,, f,, 

/water PpWER resources'/ ' // 

- , , India does ,not possess adequate' supplies oP coal and 
oil,, fueISl^r iMoreover, ■ Indian -coal is ,of poor quality, and 
unevenly ' distributed., But, there is immense possibility of 
harnessing -water-power 'in India .Water, power is a 
valuable natural resource. in India Heavy, rainfall, .rugged 
surface features to cause, water , to fall and .regtilar . and 
continuous flow of water are the three essential require- 
ifiehtV fdr'tlie genfefatibn of liydro'-'electridfy; In 'the hilly 
areas’ and 'm the Deccan plateau electrificatio’h haS' ’extensive 
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possibilities. But the seasonal nature of rainfall in India 
causes much dtfficulty and necessitates construction of 
costly storage works. This increases the cost per unit of 
electricity produced It is evident from a comparison of 
the position of India with other countries of the world, that 
the development of hydro-clcctricity in India is very un- 
satisfactory While India is capable of producing 27 million 
h p , as against 43 million by Canada and 35 million by 
the U. S. A., the actual production of clectricty in this 
countrj' is much less than a million. This is largely due to 
the industrial baclaTOrdness of the country. The total 
energj- generated in India in 1943 was 3,578 million kilowatt 
hours 

The first major hydro-electric installation in India ws important 

set up in the east of the Cauvery river in Mysore State in Hydro- 

* * * Cicctnc 

1902 u’lth the object of supplying power to the Kolar Gold installations 

fields Since then extensions and improvements have taken 

place and pouer is transmitted to Bangalore and to many 

other towns of Mysore The Tata Hydro-Electric Power 

Supply Co., was started in 1910 to supply electricity to 

Bombay. There are three power houses at Khopoli, Bhiv- 

puri and Bhira, The installation at Bhira is the largest in 

the matter of output of power. The Khopoli power station 

was completed m 1914 and the Andhra Valley Power Co.’s 

station (Tata) at Bhivpuri was fimshed in 1922. TJie 

Bombay Textile Mills have been much benefitted by these 

Hydro-Electric undertakings, specially as coal is not a\'ail- 

able in the neighbourhood The Pykara Hydro-Electric 

Works was completed in 1933 The Pi’kara river is one 

of the largest of the rivers draining the plateau of the Nilgiris. 

■ Its source is situated at an altitude of about 7,000 ft , on 

the slopes of the Mukurti Peak about 12 miles west of 

Oatacamund. The maximum output is expected to be 

100,000 h p The power is consumed in the te.xtile, cement^ 

36 
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tea and otlier cottage industries. Power is transmitted to 
Coimbatore and is passed on to Tiruppur and Jhena to 
Erode from where it is transmitted to Trichinopoly. Another 
important liydro-Electnc installation in the Madras Presi- 
dency IS at Mettur Dam. The Mettur Lake has the largest 
capacity in India and the water is used both for irrigational 
and power purposes. It supplies power to Salem, Trichi- 
nopoly, Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arcot etc., and is 
linked with the P 3 ’kara works The other important schemes 
in Madras are the Periyar and the Papanasham projects 
The Pallivasal scheme in Travancore is also under develop- 
ment. Outside peninsular India, the. oldest major electric 
installation is at Baramullah in Kashmir started about 1908 
This is also known as the Jhelum power works and supplies 
■energ)' to Srinagar. The Uhl River Electnc Works, also 
Tciiown as the Maiidi Scheme is the principal water power 
enterprise earned out by the Punjab Government. The 
liead works and the generating station are in the Mandi 
State near Simla The place is called Jogindur Nagar. 
Work began in 1928 Power is transmitted to Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ludhiana • In U. P., all the Ganges canal 
installations are interlinked and supply power to the U P- 
■Grid which is spread over 11,000 sq. miles extending from 
Hardwar in the North and Agra in the south and from 
Chapprauli in the west and Moradabad in the east The 
main power house is at Bahadurabad The Malakan^ 
•project over the Swat river in the N. W, Frontier Province 
supplies power to Risalpur, Nowshera and Peshawar The 
development of h 3 ’dro-electric schemes in the Eastern part 
•of Northern India is much less marked than the Western 
Zone. This area is rich m coal and mineral oil So we 
find that Bengal and Assam in spite of having advantages 
for the development of hydro-electricity are slack in 'the 
matter, on- account of the competition of coal All round 
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the two Assam Va]Ie}s are high mountains and thousands 
■of horse-poucr of potential lu'dro-electncitj' pour down 
these lulls and mountains into tlic Brahmaputra, the Surma 
and the Barak, but the.v aie not being exploited. The 
Bengal Government has plans and schemes for constructing 
dams and barrages across the Tcesta river in the north and 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra in the south The Teesta 
Dam would pass water through manj rivers of North Bengal 
into the Ganges Another project is the Damodar Valley 
multipurpose development' scheme It is based on the 
construction of a scries of dams on the upper Damodar and 
its tributaries m the Province of Behar. Besides irrigating 
many thousands of acres of land, this scheme is also 
expected to generate electrical jxiwcr at vatioiis dam sites 
The final aim is to link up this electric sjstem in a grid 
of great size with the Sone Valley system and other power 
plants in W Bengal and Bihar. 

Manufacturing Industries in India 

India is now said to be the sixth industrial country 
■of the world. The Indian factories to-day supply all the 
sugar, cement and viatehes required for home consumption. 

About 90 per cent of the eotton textiles consumed wdtliin 
the countiy^ is supplied by the mills m India A large part 
of the home demand of iron and steel goods, chemicals, 
paper etc is also met by the Indian mills But compared General 
to agriculture, manufacturing industries in India, occupy Survey 
a minor position as a means of livelihood The total 
number of persons, so far employed in organized industrial 
■establishments is still under 2 million. Industrial deve- 
lopment in India has only touched the fringe of Indian 
economic life and its effect on employment and purchasing 
power has not been potent 
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Another important feature of India’s industrial deve- 
lopment is the preponderance of foreign capital The 
amount of foreign capital has been estimated to be £1000 
to £1,500 million, most of which is British. In 1939 theie 
were in India 9,422 large Industrial establishments, daily 
employing 1,940,477 workers 


Important Large Industrial Establishments in India 

(1939) 


Ktnd of Eslablishincitt 


Cotton mills 
Jute mills 
Woollen mills 
Silk factories 

Iron and Steel Works .. 
Sugar factories 
Paper mills 

Chemical factories . . 
Match factories .. 

Glass factories . . , . 

Tanneries 

Leathers and Shoes 

Engineering 

Others 

Total 


Number 

Persons 

employed 

389 

480,450 

105 

308,715 

18 

8,075 

69 

6,917 

13 

42,158 

175 

79,078 

12 

8.095 

28 

4,687 

118 

16,363 

63 

7,997 

39 

6.216 

12 

6,510 

928 

217.443 

7,453 

747,874 

9,422 

1,940,477 


Of these large industrial establishments, 40S5 (employ- 
ing 368,905 persons) were seasonal and 5,337 (employing 
1,571,572 persons) were perennial. Most of the large- 
scale manufacturing industries are located in dr around 
"Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, the chief ports of India 
Machinery and stores from Europe and other continents 
-can be conveniently brought here. Raw materials flow tc 
these ports for export. The ports are also the centres oi 
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^nisiness activities; hcncc banking facilities have g^o^Yn up 
Siere. All possible economics in the binung of materials 



•and stores and in the marketing of products are made 
•possible in these regions But, recently the industries are 
showing a tendency towards decentralization and regional 
specialisation The last great war also showed the useful- 
ness of establishing industries away from the ports Again, 
for a vast country like India, there is further need for 
■decentralization of industries, if the industrial system is 
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to be put on a healthy basis The housing problem is also> 
very acute in the ports Every effort should be made to- 
decentralize the industries in future planning. 

The real development of Indian industries began only 
after 1925, when the Government of India adopted the 
policy of discriminating protection Before that, the Govern- 
ment of India had been following a policy of Laisses 
fairc and did almost nothing towards the development of 
industries It was during the World War I (1914-18), 
that the exigencies of the situation, made the Government 
and the business community feel the imperative necessit}' 
of industrial development of the country. The hidnstrial 
Commission was appointed in 1916 to enquire into die 
possibilities of industrialising the countin'. The Govern- 
ment accepted some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and appointed the Tariff Board in 1924 During- 
the years that followed, rapid progress has been marked 
in the various large-scale industries. This rate of progress' 
has been maintained and in some cases improved through- 
out the period of the World War 11. Owing to the urgent 
reed of iron and steel manufactured goods for the war. 
production of these articles had to be considerably expanded 
The huge orders for sand-bags gave a busy time to the jute 
mills, while the demand for cotton textiles not only within' 
the country but also in the neighbouring markets and the 
Eastern Group countries made textile mills work to their 
capacit}'. Efforts were also being made to produce various 
heavy chemicals in the country. 

It is difficult to envisage the industrial position in the' 
post-war period, but it can well be assumed tliat if a well- 
thought-out plan of development is not followed the position’ 
of some of the industries which have expanded their pro- 
ductive capacity during the period of war will be very" 
difficult. 
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Indian industries may be divided into tvo classes — 
(a) Large-scale induslncs with power-operated macliinery 
carried on in factories of various si7es (b) Collage 
iudnslrics carried on in the home of the workers themselves 
with hand-operated appliances Tlie National planning 
Committee divide Indian industries into three classes : 
Cottage industries, small-scale (or medium sized) industries 
and large-scale industries. From verj^ early days, the 
cottage industries were suppl 3 'ing the people, with all their 
requirements of manufactured goods But most of the 
cottage industries of India are in a decaying condition at 
present. There is a need for reviving these small industries 
The progress of modern large-scale industry, however 
rapid, cannot possiblj' give full emplojanent to the vast 
population of India. For the solution of unemplo)mient 
problem in rural areas and also for supplementing the 
meagre income of the peasanti^', the revival of the cottage 
industries is an urgent necessity. Small industr>' makes 
for equitable distribution of wealth The development of 
cottage industries will also help the village communities in 
India to attain the maximum amount of self-sufficiency. 
The state should pay immediate attention to these decaying 
industries. 

Cotton Industry — Cotton manufacturing industry is 
the most important industry of India. The first cotton 
mill in India, zdz , the Bowreah Cotton Mill, was erected 
near Calcutta in Bengal in 1830 But at present Bombay 
is the principal seat of this industry in India, where the 
first industry' was started in 1854 Since then the industr 3 ' 
has e.xperienced great development and expansion, in spite 
of occasional difficulties At present there are 389 mills in 
India, giving employment to more than 480,450 persons. 
The cotton mill industty is almost entirely in Indian hands 
and financed by capital raised in India 


Classifi 

cation 


Cottage 

industries. 
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Tlie amount of capital invested in this industry has 
' been variously estimated at between 40 and 50 crores of 
Rupees. The greatest advantage possessed by the industry 
is the existence of a huge home market The home demand 
is steadily increasing due to the growth of population and 
improved standard of living The Industry received a 
great fillip during the First World War when the imports 
from U. K. declined. The 'Sivadcshi movement’ after the 
war also helped the growth of tlie industry considerably. 
I'hen there ensued a period of great depression which was 
intensified as a result of the Japanese competition. Pro- 
tection was given to the industry by the Government in 
1931, but the measure failed to give adequate relief to the 
industry. ^ However, the industry managed to survive the 
period of depression It registered substantial progress 
during the second Global War. During the period 1939-44 
the total production increased by over 17 per cent , in 
Spite of serious difficulties such as the shortage of coal, 
lack of stores and spare parts, labour troubles, transport 
difficulties etc At present nearly 400 crores of yards bf 
cloth are produced by the mills in India for civilian con- 
sumption. The industry has a bright future Given full 
employment and a balanced distribution of wealth the 
domestic market alone will be big enough for a marked 
expansion in the productive capacity of the industry. More- 
over, India’s geographical position is very favourable for 
the development of a substantial and permanent export 
to Middle East, China, S E. Asia etc The most urgent 
needs of the industry for planned post-war development 
are: (a) increase in home supply of long-stapled cotton, 
(&) production of textile machinery within the country, 
{c) teclinical education of workers and (cf) research work. 
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Although the industry is said to be localised in the Tlic Scats 
JBonibay Presidency, Madras, Bengal and the United 
IProvinces have also a number of big mills. 


Provincial Distribution of Factories (1943) 


Prmwce No of mills 

Ahmcdabad . . . . . . . 7S 

Bombay City and Islands .. .. ..64 

Bomb.ay Prcsidcnci c-xcludmg the above .. .62 

Madras Presidency . . . 63 

Bengal ' .. .. .. ..33 

The United Protinces . . .26 

Central India . .. .. ..16 

Central Proiinces .. . .. ..8 

The Punjab . . . . . . 7 

Biliar .. ., , .. ..2 

Others .. .. .. ..33 


India's Total . . . . . . . 389 


Bombay has several advantages over other jirovinces Bombay 
It is situated very near the cotton-producing tracts of the 
Deccan and the port of Bombay attracts all the cotton crop 
of the black cotton soil for export purposes. So a special 
flow of raw material for the mills need not be created here. 
Tiombay also has the advantage of cheap and abundant 
.supply of hydro-cicctric pozocr from the rapid streams of 
‘the Western Ghats and a sufficiently humid climate which 
favour cotton-spinning. Bombay’s premier position is also 
•due to Its highly developed system of industrial finance and 
• cx'ccUcnt communication facilities At present Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad between them contain more than half the total 
-number of looms and spindles in India Ahmcdabad 
specialises in the manufacture of yarns of higher counts 
.and in the weaving of fine cloths Raw cotton for this 
■purpose, is mainly imported from Egypt and the USA 
'Other centres in the Bombay Presidency are Sholapur, 
iSiirat, Broach and Jalgaoii. 
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Bcjjgal was the home of India’s textile industry before 
the advent of the British. But since the middle of the 
last centur}', she has lost her high position due to economic 
and political causes. In 1943 only 33 mills were working' 
in this province. Tlie market for cotton goods is vast in 
this province She needs about 80 crores of yards of cotton 
cloth in order to clothe more than five crores of her popu- 
lation. Out of this the home production amounts tO' 
15 crores of yards only, that is about a quarter of her 
requirements. For the remainder, she has to depend on 
manufactures from other provinces and abroad. Thus 
there is much room for expansion of this industiy' in this 
Province In fact, Bengal also possesses many advantages 
for the development of cotton industry. The coal fields 
are in close proximity to the factory areas. Calcutta is a 
big money market and credit facilities are ample, though 
the industrial finance system is not as developed as that of 
Bombay. As regards raw material, cotton is grown in 
the Mymensingh and Tipperah district of E. Bengal andl 
Bankura and Birhhum in W. Bengal But the total pro- 
duction is not adequate enough to meet the demand for the- 
increasing number of mills. Attempts should be made tc 
increase the production of raw’ cotton wdthin the province- 
Even if raw’ material is to be imported from other provinces,, 
the disadvantage will be counterbalanced by advantages in. 
other directions. In Bengal, the pressure on land is very 
high and the welfare of the people lies only in tlie deve- 
lopment of industries w’ithin the province. The prospects 
of the cotton-manufacturing industry in the province seems 
to be very bright. At present the cotton mills are localised. 
in the Hoogly basin within a radius of forty miles from 
Calcutta. Naiaingunjc in E. Bengal, equipped with facilities- 
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for quick transport, is also another, important seat of cotton 
inclustri in Bengal. A few mills lie scattered in other parts 
of the province. 


Tiie growth of tlie cotton manufacturing industri in 
the Lhiitcd P;ovniccs is due mainly to its e.vcellent situation United 
in tile centre of India, commanding a large market and P''°' 
highly developed means of coinmunication. Lahoiirers are 
available in plenty and they are hardy and efficient Raw 
cotton is' grown all over the province specially in the districts 
of Bulaudsahar, Muttra, Aligarh and Agra. Good quality 
cotton is obtained from the Punjab. Want of coal is a 
serious draw-back but now that hjdro-electric schemes are 
projected and some completed the development of the 
industty will be easier. At present, Catxnipore is the most 
important seat of the cotton manufacturing industry in the 
U. P. Cotton carpets are manufactured at Bareilly, Aligarh, 

Agra and Moradabad. But more cotton mills may be 
opened in Saharanpur, Aligarh, Hathras and Ehm These 
towns are situated in the cotton producing region and have 
the facilities of hydro-electric power and cheap transport 
The last -world var has given a great stimulus to the cotton 
industry of U P. 


Madias is the second largest cotton manufacturing 
prorince in India Coimbatore, Madura and TinneveUy 
are the important seats of the cotton mill industry. iMadras 
has specialised in the manufacture of high class cotton 
coatings, bleached shirtings, drills and khakis Most of the 
mills are worked by hydro-electric power. The industry 
is located in the heart of cotton producing tracts The 
quality of J^Iadras cotton is also fairly good About half 
the total crop of the province comes within the Lancashire Centres, 
definition of long staple. 
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The Central Provinces and Central India have a fair 
number of nulls with scope for considerable development. 
Nagpur is the most important centre • Cotton- ginning 
and pressing is extensively carried on here. Ly all pur and 
Ludhiana are the important seats of cotton manufacturing 
industry in the Punjab. Carpets are manufactured at 
Amritsar Man}' cotton mills are located in and around 
Delhi However, the most remarkable development has 
been made in Indian states, where the rulers have given 
various forms of concessions in taxation etc. and where the 
labour laws are not very strict. Most of the mills produce 
coarse count yarn and cloth; but a few mills in Baroda 
state are specialising in fine count cloth and Indore mills 
are producing coloured goods There are about 20 mills 
in Baroda and 7 mills in Indore There are also a few 
nulls in Mysore, Gwalior and Hyderabad States 

The handloom induslty of India is another ’section of 
the Indian cotton industry It is by far the most impor- 
tant cottage industry of India According to a recent 
estimate India contains about 20 lakhs of handlooms, giving 
employment to about 27 lakhs of people* (1931 census). 
As regards the volume of output the handlooms produced 
in 1938-39, 170 crores of yards of cloth as against 391 
crores of 3 'ards produced by the mills The handlooms 
have been supplying about 30 per cent , of our cloth 
requirements The demand arises principally from two 
quarters — (n) for highly artistic and finished goods and 
(h) for coarser goods needed by the village folk So far 
as the distribution of handlooms is concerned, the position 
will be apparent from the following table 


* The total no of workers is about 60 lakhs if assistants and 
part-time workers are included 
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No. oFIooms. 
1,600 

Assam 

• • • * 


124,000 

Bengal 

• • • • 


142,300 

Bihar 

* • a 


103,100 

Bombay 



117,100 

C P. and Bcrar 



73,300 

Madras 

* • • 


340,300 

N. W F. Proimcc 



10.000 

Orissa 



48,000 

Punjab 

• » « 


284,200 

Smd 

• • . • 


3,800' 

United Provinces 

» * • • 


244,300 

Delhi 



500' 

Baroda 

STATES 


10,200- 

Cocinn 



3,200 

Gwalior 

» • • 


6,000 

H) derabad 

. » • 


114,300 

Indore 

• » « » 


1,000 

Jammu and Kashmir 

♦ • • 


23,900 

Mj sore 

• • * 


50,000' 

Rajputana 

* • . 


89,000' 

Travancorc 

. . ♦ 


19,000 

Kolhapur & Deccan 

States 


15,000 

Other States 

.. 

-- 

70,000 

Total 

. . • » 


21,92,400 


The most important point to be noticed in this con- 
nection is the pre-eminent position oJ Assam whicli is,, 
perhaps, one of tiie least industrialized of tlie Provinces- 
Handloom weaving is carried on in almost all the 
listiicts of Bengal, The best known centres are Santipnr 
md Dacia They are noted for the fineness and wonderful 
perfection of their products Tangatl m Mymetising district 
is noted for Sartcs Roughly speaking, about 250,000' 
people are employed in the handloom weaving industry in 
Bengal. As an example of handloom weaving for export, 
die trade in Madras handkerchiefs may be cited, which are 
shipped to the United Kingdom, though their ultimate 
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destination is chicfl}’ Africa^ In fact, there is no part in 
India ivhere this industry is not important. The Indian 
handloom industrj' has shown the most amazing vitality in 
face of severe competition from the mills. The great 
handicap of tliis industry’ lies in its lack of organisation 
The chief means of imprordng the handloom industry 
suggested are. (n) spread of elementary and technical 
education among the weavers, (fc) supply of cheap credit, 
(c) the use of improved equipments, (d) co-operation 
among weavers and (c) better marketing facilities 

Domestic spinning is not of much importance now and 
the handloom weavers mainly depend on the mills for the 
supply of j-arn In this field, the cottage worker is unable 
to hold his own against tlie mills. The charkha movement 
of Maliatma Gandhi has given a stimulus to this industry. 
The work of .the All-India Spinners 'Association has been 
A’ery useful. The report of 1940 indicates that 95,51 ,47S sq. 
yards of khadi were produced by 2,75,000 spinners and 
w'eavers scattered in over 13,450 villages 

. "But the mission of kliadt is not merely to supply the 
toivns people with fashionable khadi that will vie with the 
mill manufactures and, thus, like other industries, supply 
a few artisans with employment; but it is to become a 
supplementarj' industry to agriculture In order that it 
may fulfil this mission it has to be self-sustained and its 
use must spread in the villages Just as the villagers cook 
their own roii or rice, so must they make their own khadi 
for personal use The surplus, if any, they may sell 

Jute Industry — ^The Jute and Cotton manufactures 
are outstanding examples of the progress of modem large- 
scale industr}- in India The first Jute-spinning mill ivas 




^ Cotton — ^Handbook of Commercial Information for India 
^ Economics of Khadi, Page XIV of the introduction, quoted from 
Agarwalla’s The Gandhtan Plan 
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started at Rislna in Bengal in 1S55. At present there are 
105 Jute nulls in India of ivlucli 96 are in Bengal alone. 

The Jute industry owes its origin mainly to European 
enterprise and capital and even now the majority of the 
mills are owned and managed by European companies 
The Industry is highly localised in a small area around Loc.ih^ation 
Calcutta on the bank of the Hoogl 3 '. The cultivation of 
raw jute is concentrated in the Ganges-Brahmapntra Delta 
in Bengal. This raw jute can be sent easily to Calcutta 
by the river or railway. The manufactured jute is easily 
shipped by boats to Calcutta by the mills for export Coal 
is casih’ available from W. Bengal and Bihar. Facilities 
of finance and banking are rcadilj'' available. Jute manu- 
factures may be divided into four classes: (t) gunny bags 
used for packing rice, flour, oilseeds etc ; (ii) gunny cloth 
or hessians used for bailing cotton, wool and other fibres 
and bulk}’ commodities; (in) coarse carpets and (iV) -cor- 
dage Unlike cotton industry the Jute industry of India 
is essentially an export industr}- Jute bags and cloth have 
a wide demand throughout the world Many substitutes 
have been discovered in several parts of the world to replace 
pitc as a sacking material Paper bags and cotton bags 
are being used in a large scale in the USA Russian 
hemp is also trying to capture the market of jute. Jute 
bags m the U.S.A., and other countries are being displaced 
by the use of elevators and bulk-handling in transit m gram 
trade But these substitutes have not so far met w’ith any 
marked success On the whole, the Jute industry in India 
has developed steadily. In 1880-84 the average value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea was only Rs 1'2 crores, 
whereas in 1928-29 (the }ear of record export) it rose to Trade. 

Rs. 56-9 crores The World War I led to a considerable 
expansion and prosperity of the industry But it was hit 
hard in the post-w'ar depression period and the value of 
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exports declined to Rs 21*38 crores in 1933-34 followed; 
by further decline till 1937-38. Although the World War II 
lifted the jute industry out of acute depression, the position 
of the industry even now is not very healthy. The industry 
depends too much on external demand. New uses for jute 
should be found out, so that its demands botli internal and 
external, are increased. Only restriction of output will not 
help the industry in the long run. The Indian Central Jute 
Committee established in 1936, has undertaken researck 
work in jute and jute products and they have an important 
task before them. 

Woollen Industry — ^India is a tropical country and, 
there is no wide demand for warm clothing within the 
country except in the Nortli-West. The Woollen Industry 
in India is mainly a cottage industry producing carpets, 
shazuls, blankets etc. Blanket weaving is carried on 
throughout India “It is immune from the competition of 
machine-made goods, which cannot stand the rough wear 
to which the kawbli is subjected.”^ This Industry has 
bright prospects pro^4ded its possibilities are systematically 
e.xplored Kashmir and Amritsar are noted for tlie manu- 
facture of shawls of good quality. The wool for shawl 
making comes mainly from Tibet; The Industry is now in 
a decaying condition due to foreign competition. Carpet 
weaving is a very important cottage industrj' in India but 
it is now in a decaying condition on account of the 
ignorance and poverty of the weaver and the absence of 
organisation. The chief centres of the carpet industry are 
Amritsar and Multan in the Punjab, Jaipur and Bilraneer 
in Rajputana and Agra and Mirzapore in the U. P. The 
bulk of the products are exported to foreign countries 


Jather and Ben — Indian Economics. Page 65 
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India has now IS woollen mills and the most important Woollen 
centres of manufacture are Cawnporc, Dhariwal, Bangalore n"lls 
and Bombay. These mills use home-made wool mainly 
although it IS short staple. For the manufacture of finer 
classes of goods, wool is imported from Australia and S. 

Africa The scarcity of raw material of a good quality’ is 
an obstacle to the growth of the Industry. 

Silk Industry — Silk is generally obtained in India 
from the cultivation of mulberry silk-worms There are 
three principal areas where raw silk is found ; (i) Southern 
jiortion of the Mysore plateau with Coimbatore district of silk. 
^Madras, (i7) The Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi and 
Birbhum districts of Bengal, (tVi) Kashmir and Jammu 
with neighbouring districts of the Punjab and N. W. F. P. 

There is also a considerable cultivation in Chhota Nagpur 
and Orissa and parts of Central prorinces of the Tasar 
silk-worm and in Assam of the Endi and Muga silk-worm. 

Silk is also obtained in North Bihar. Kashmir is the most 
important producer of silk in India. The mulberry trees 
are abundant and tliere silk-worms thrive best. Silk 
industrj'' is a State monopoly there and the major portion 
of the products is exported to Europe. 

Most of the raw silk is turned into finished product in 
India as a cottage industry’. The chief silk weaving centres Industry, 
are Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi, Bishmipur and Bankura 
in Bengal; Bhagalpur in Bihar; Benares, and Mirzapur in 
the U P. , Nagpur in the C P ; Amritsar, Jullunder and 
Multan in the Punjab, Ahmedabad, Dharwar and Poona 
in Bombay, Bangalore in Mysore; Berhampur, Trichino- 
poly, Salem and Tanjore m Madras; and Snnagore in 
Kashmir. There are also power mills manufacturing silk 
goods in Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Bangalore In 
the early days of the East India Company silk was an 
important article of commerce, but its importanfce is no\V 

37 
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rapidly declining. The exports of both raw and manufac- 
tured silk have been considerably decreased while imports 
are steadily increasing. The competition of Japan affected 
the silk industry of India greatly. The revival of the silk 
industry is possible only on a co-operative basis with the 
support of tlie Government. 

Iron and Steel Industry in India — India is one of 
tlie largest producers of iron-ore in tlie British Empire. 
There is ample scope for the expansion of this industry at 
tlie present time. India has many advantages for develop- 
ing iron and steel industry; — (1) large deposits are found 
in Singhbhum, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and other adjoining 
districts of Orissa and in the Chanda, Rajhora and Drug 
districts of C. P. In Mysore large deposits of iron occur 
in the Bababudan hills. In Madras deposits of iron ore 
occur in Salem, (2) coal fields are not far from them 
generally but lack of coking coal has retarded tlie develop- 
ment of Salem and C. P. iron ore deposits, (3) limestone, 
dolomite and manganese sufficient for the purpose are found 
near by, (4) home market is large and expanding. 

The earliest attempt to manufacture pig iron on modern 
lines was made as early as 1830 in the Madras Presidency. 
But the attempt was not successful. The first factory in 
India to show the commercial possibilities of successful 
extraction of iron was the Bengal Iron Co.’s Iron works at 
KitlH started in 1889. The establishment of Tata Iron and 
Steel works in 1907 by Mr. Jamshedji Tata at Sakcht 
marked a new era in the history of the industry. Since 
then, the industry has made phenomenal progress The 
World War I (1914-18) gave an effective ' stimulus to the 
industry. The protection extended to industry since 1924 
has contributed a great deal to the development of this 
industry. The progress of the industry is evident from 
the fact that while an average of 35,000 tons of pig iron 
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annuallj- was manufactured in the earlier years of tlie 
present century, the total quantity of pig iron manufactured 
in 1939-40 rose to 1,837,600 tons. The quality of the pro- 
duct is also upto the continental standard. More than 
50 per cent., of the output is absorbed by the steel industrj' 
in India The manufacture of steel ingots also increased 
from 78,000 tons in 1913-14 to 1,018,000 tons in 1939-40 
It is also noteworthy that the imports of foreign iron and 
steel into India came down from 608,000 tons in 1930-31 
to 260,000 tons in 1939-40. The World \^^ar II (1939-45) 
again gave a fresh stimulus to the industry. The deteriora- 
tion of the shipping situation and an increased war demand 
forced India to strive for a larger measure of self-sufficicnc}’. 

As compared wth tlie pre-war year 1938-39, the iron and 
steel production in India showed a substantial increase. 

The increase was 14 pc, in the case of pig iron, 19 p.c , 
in the case of finished steel and 28 p c , in the case of steel 
ingots * Tile Iron and Steel Industry is a 'key' industry 
and Its national importance cannot be e.xaggcrated. India 
is still dependent to a large extent upon foreign iron and 
steel in spite of her own increasing production India’s 
resources are sufficient to wipe out this huge import 
Special types of steel for the engineering and machine tool 
manufactunng industries are yet to be made. Planned 
attempt in this direction is an urgent necessity. The future 
of this industry is very bright and it can be brighter still 
if it develops as a national industry. 

Tliere are now thirteen Iron and Steel mills and 
sevent 3 '-eight foundries employing about 150,000 workers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co.'s svorks at Jantshedporc is the 
greatest single works east of Suez. As has already been Works- 
pointed out the company was floated in 1907 with purely 

'Review of the Trade in India 1942-43 
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Indian capital, after the discovery of large deposits of high 
grade iron-ores in Mayurbhanj Estate by the late Sree 
Pramatha Nath Bose, an eminent .geologist of India Iron 
was made -first in 1911 and mild steel two years later. The 
company owns valuable iron-ore concessions' in the Mayur- 
bhanj state in Orissa and the Raipur districts of C. P., 
manganese-ore deposits in the Balaghat districts of C P., 
magnesite and chromite in Mysore and coal in the Jharia 
field The Jamshedpore works is situated in a narrow 
vallej' formed by the rivers Snbarnarckha and the Khorkai. 
Supply of water is obtained from these two rivers, but they 
are not navigable. The B. N. Railway serves the place 
and connects it with Bombay and Calcutta which are the 
biggest markets of iron and steel goods. The Iron ore 
and coal supplies are brought to the, works by the branch 
lines of this railway. The labour force is recruited from 
the densely populated Ganges valley, mostly Bengal and 
Bihar. 

A number of subsidiary industries have grown up 
round Jamshedpore. Of the various manufacturing companies 
mention may be made of the Tin Plate Company of India 
Ltd , The Indian Cable Co , The Indian Steel and Wire 
Products, The Tatanagar Chemical Company, The Tata- 
nagar Iron Foundries and The Engineering and Machine 
Manufacturing Co “Jamshedpore and the surrounding 
territory are thus developing into a veritable beehive of 
modern industries ” 

The second most important iron and steel manufacturing 
centre is m the neighbourhood of Asansol on the coal-fields. 
There are. three concerns under the management of Messrs. 
Bum & Co. of Calcutta namely — The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company at KulU, The Steel Corporation pf Bengal and 
Standard Wagons Ltd , at Hirapur Coal is obtained locally 
but limestone and iron-ore come from Orissa. , The region 
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is senxd by the E. I. Ry., and is only 130 miles distant 
from Calcutta, which is the leading iron market in India 
There is a net-work of branch lines connecting the B. N. 

Ry , to bring the raw materials. The water supply is 
obtained from the Damodar and the Barakar rivers 

The only iron smelting plant in South India is the 
Mysore Iron JVorks located at Bhadravati The ore isyijsore 
mainly obtained from the mines in Bababudan Hills. Itl’’?" 
is also well situated for manganese and limestone but no " 
coal is available Charcoal is used instead of coke in the 
blast furnaces. It is obtained by distillation of wood from 
the large forest areas in the neighbourhood The works 
is situated on the river Bhadra, which supplies the water 
requirements of the industry Labour is available in plenty. 

A centenf works has been started here to utilize the slag 
(waste product) A chemical industry is also working to 
utilise the bye-products. 

Two other works may he mentioned although they are 
not so important as the above mentioned works. The 
United Steel Corporation 0 / Asia is located at Monoharpur 
It draws iron-ore from Kconjhar in Onssa The National 
bon and Steel Co. Ltd., was floated in 1934, for the manu- 
facture of mild steel rounds, bolts, nuts etc. Its factory is 
situated at Belur near Calcutta Besides these many indi- 
genous furnaces are working all over the country. 

The Sugar Industry in India has developed wdthin 
a very few years A quarter of a centurj' ago, India was History, 
an importer of sugar in large quantities. In 1931 the 
number of sugar factories in India was 31, while the number 
rose to ISI in 1945 The protective import duty on foreign 
sugar has ' helped the groivth of this industry to a great 
c.vtent. As a result of the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board, the industry' was given protection in 1931, by the 
levy bf a duty of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. on imported sugar. This' 
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was for a period of seven years. A fresh enquiry was held 
after March and the Board recommended the conti- 

nuance of the duty at the existing rate till the 31st of 
March, 1946. But the government decided that the duty 
should be reduced to Rs. 6-12-0 per dwt. and will be in 
force for two years only. The rate of protection for the 
rest of the period would be determined after further 
enquiry. 

The important centres of sugar industry in India are 
at TJ. P., Bihar, Madras, Bombay and Bengal. The fol- 
lowing table gives the production of sugar and the percentage 
of recovery obtained in each of the various Provinces and 
States during the seasons 1944-45 and 1943-44, 


Provinces 

Punjab, Sind and NW.F. 
UP. 

Bihar 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Orissa 

Indian States 

Total 


Sugar produced 

Recovery of sugar 

in tons 

per cent. cane. 

1944-45 

1943-44 

194445 

1943-44 

. . 12,300 

17,400 

9-83 

9-99 

. . 533,500 

727,100 

10-36 

9-92 

.. 170,600 

212,400 

10-70 

10-53 

53,300 

39,200 

9-26 

9-32 

.. 76,300 

81,200 

10-91 

10-98 

12,000 

13,600 

9-75 

7-73 

2,600 

1,700 

10-65 

9-66 

.. 124,500 

123,800 

9 85 

9-83 

. 985,100 

12,16,400 

10-31 

10 02 


At present the sugar industry in our country, is 
localised in the United Provinces and Bihar. These two 
provinces produce roughly 85 per cent., of the Indian sugar 
But according to eminent economists, the localisation was 
mainly due to a desire to make quick profit, by taking 
advantage of the protective duty imposed on foreign sugar 
by the government. The natural advantages that exist in 
these provinces are not entirely of an ideal nature. Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab have the same, if not better, 
advantages. As regards raw materials U. P. is very 
favourably situated. The irrigated lands of the United 
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Provinces have the largest acreage under sugar-cane being 
2 million acres out of 3 *27 million acres under sugar-cane 
in India. But there are some drawbacks in that there is very 
low yield per acre and that the sugar-cane produced is not of 
the best quality. However, these drawbacks can be remedied 
with improved method of cultivation. As far as the supply 
•of power is concerned U. P., has got a very great advantage 
It is in close proximitj’ to the coal producing provinces 
namely Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Labour is comparatively 
plentiful and is freely drawn from the densely populated 
rural districts of the province. The e.xistence of compara- 
tivel}’ .“atisfactory conditions has led to a more settled factory 
population here than elsewhere, and settled labour popula- 
tion is much more helpful to a industry than migratory 
efficient labour. Cawnpur which is an important railway 
junction in the U. P., holds a central position being situated 
half-way hePveen Bombay and Calcutta and is a convenient 
manufacturing and distributing centre and the sugar of 
U P., finds an useful outlet through Cawnporc The other 
centres of sugar manufacturing in U. P , are Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Moradabad, Meerut, Rampur (State). 

Bihar is the second largest sugar producing province 
in India. The industry is mainly localised in North Bihar 
although in recent years several mills have been started 
in South Bihar also The disrticts of Saran, Champaran, 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur have the largest number of 
mills. The centres of the industry in S. Bihar are Bihta, 
Dehri-on-Sone, Buxar, Jammi etc. 

The position of Bengal in sugar production is un- 
satisfactory But Bengal possesses certain natural advan- 
•tages for the industry and the prospects of the industry 
in Bengal is very bright. Large areas in four out of five 
•divisions of Bengal, are eminently suitable for growing 
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sugar-cane. Specially, in view of the liberation of areas 
from jute, due to the restriction scheme sugar cane can be 
effectively used as a substitute for cultivation. The quality 
of sugar-cane can be improved by introducing better seeds. 
Bengal is one of the largest sugar-consuming provinces of 
India. Against an annual demand of 60,00,000 mds., she 
produces only about 3,00,000 mds. of sugar and brings the 
remainder from the other provinces. As regards capital 
and labour supply, Bengal is not placed in an inferior 
position to the other provinces of India The existence of 
the coal-fields is an additional advantage for Bengal. Bengal 
can take to sugar industry more earnestly, because as a highiv 
protected industry it offers exceptional advantages 

Before the World War II, the sugar industry in India 
was faced with the problem of over-production In April, 
1937, an international Sugar Conference was held and the 
Government of India undertook not to export sugar by sea 
to any other countr)' except Burma. This ^vas against the 
interest of the home industry. The sugar Industry had to 
pass through considerable stress and strain and various 
restrictive measures were adopted by the Governments of 
the two principal producing provinces to keep the prices 
of sugar steady. As a result of this and also of other 
factors, the production in 1941-42 fell and in 1942 prices 
of sugar rose very high. To check inordinate rise in prices 
the commodity w’as controlled. In 1942-43, it was decided 
that no restrictions should be imposed on the production 
of sugar as the demand for sugar had increased due to 
increased civilian and military consumption of the com- 
modity. Moreover, the international Sugar Agreement of 
1937 expired in 1942 and Indian sugar was demanded 
widely in the middle East and other neighbouring countries 
As a result, production rose in subsequent years The 
greatest problem of the industry is the reduction of the 
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cost of production which depends mainly on agricuUtiral 
improvements. 

The table given below indicates to some c.Ktent the 
effects of the %icissitudes to winch tlie sugar industry in the 
world in general, and India in particular, was subjected 


during the war period. 

World 

Indian 

Year 

production 

Tons 

production 

Tons 

193S — .'9 (pre-war sca‘;on) .. 

26,685,000 

765,000 

1939—40 

30,446,000 

1,398.400 

1940—41 

29,897,000 

1,268,900 

1941— 42 

19,225,000 

941.900 

1942—43 

17 . 828,000 

1.294,700 

1943—44 

19,460,000 

1.216,886 

1944 — (5 

19,143.000 

968,130 


India is now free to export sugar by sea. Indian sugar 
is in great demand in Ceylon, E. Africa, Iraq, Iran and 
other Middle East countries The removal of the ban on Exports, 
e.xports will enable the industry to get a foothold in the 
neighbouring countries by taking advantage of the absence 
of competition from E Indies. During 1942-43 exports of 
sugar from British India by sea amounted to 30,836 tons,^ 
and the amount has increased during the subsequent years. 

Tiic bye-products of the Industry' are not being 
properly utilised Hopes about manufacturing poiver 
alcohol from molasses on a large scale, still remain unful- 
filled But production of rectified spirit has increased 
considerably in recent times Researches are being carried 
on in the laboratories of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology to manufacture manure from molasses and 
filter cake. 

Paper Industry — ^India commenced to produce 
machine-made paper from the beginning of the third quarter 


' '* Re\ie\v of the Trade of India 1942-43 
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of the last century, when at first a mill for the production 
of paper was started at Bally on the river Hoogly. After 
that it was found that India had potentialities in this direction 
and so a mill at Titaghar in 24 Pargannas of Bengal was 
started immediately after the establishment of Bally mill. 
After that a long time elapsed, but the improvement of this 
industry scarcely kept pace with the numher of years. There 
were only 16 paper mills all over India in 1943 The develop- 
ment of this industry practically began in 1925, noth the pass- 
ing of the Bamboo Paper Industry Act (Protection) in that 
year. In 1939-40 the production of paper by Indian Mills 
was 70 thousand tons. The total tonnage that India consumes 
has been estimated at 401 thousand tons, and it has also 
been calculated that Indian Mills can, at their maximum 
capacity, produce nearly 1/3 of the amount and for the 
remainder India has to look to the foreigners Sabai grass 
is the chief raw material that is required for the making 
of paper, and in India this kind of grass grows abundantly 
in the northern part of the country. Rags, hemp, and jute 
waste are also the raw materials from which paper can be 
made, but this paper is inferior in quality. The Indian 
Paper Pulp Company does not use sahai grass, and the raw 
material that it depends upon for the production of paper is 
bamboo pulp The yield of bamboo per acre is greater 
than sabai grass, at the same time the cost of production 
is cheaper So this is an advantage. But the paper made 
from this pulp cannot be of decent quality. So India, 
though now she has gained a good position in the produc- 
tion, still depends on foreign countries for the finer quality. 
The demand for paper now is increasing, as Indians day 
by day are using fine papers more and more. Another dis- 
advant^e is the want of necessary' chemicals like caustic 
soda, soda ash, bleaching powder and dyes which are not 
produced in the country in large quantities. Most of the 
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paper in India is produced in the province of Bengal, in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Bombay corries next. The 
leading mills arc (1) the Titaghar Paper Mills (Bengal), 
(2) Imperial Paper Mill (Kankinara, Bengal) now amal- 
gamated with Titaghar Paper Mills, (3) The Bengal Paper 
Mill (Raneeganj, Bengal), (4) The Upper India Paper 
Mill (Lucknow), (5) Rcay Mill (Poona), (6) Dalmia 
Paper Mills (Dehri-on-Sone, Bihar) etc The average 
annual production at present is about 1,500,000 cw'ts. 
India does not produce any newsprint and is entirely depen- 
dent on imports The Paper and Pulp section of the Fi 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, is e.xpennienting in ■ ■ 
line. 

Chemical Industry — The chemical industry is one 
of those industries which are considered the most vital 
key industries of a countr}’, as it plays a very important 
part not only in the industrial advancement and economic 
life but also in the national defence of a country. Heavy 
chemicals especially sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, lime, 
caustic soda, sodium carbonate, nitric acid etc, are the 
essential requisites for manj' industries. So far, the Indian 
Chemical industries have .shown indifferent progress, although 
supply of raw materials for some of the heavy chemicals 
is not lacking in the country. Sulphide ores, saltpetre, alum 
salts, lime stone, magnesium etc., arc a\Tiilable in considerable 
quantities Local manufacturing firms have so far confined 
their attention to a few heavy chemicals such as sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid etc., which commodities 
are naturally protected by the heavy sea-jreights on acids. 
Sulphuric acid is produced in large quantities. There is a 
heavy demand for it, specially in war time, for explosives 
Pyrites from the Kumaon Hills and the Sahabad district 
of Behar are worked for sulphuric acid and have been found 
to be quite suitable for the purpose. As regards nitric acid. 
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tJie .home production is still inadequate. In the matter of 
heavy chemicals, India has to face keen competition from 
foreign countries, Germany and the United Kingdom being 
the most serious rivals. Shortage of certain raw materials 
like sulphur, potassium compounds, sulphate of ammonia etc., 
lack of enterprise, want of special t5q3es of plants etc., are 
the calises of the poor progress of this industry. This 
industry has been given protection by the Govt, since 1931. 

India is a large importer of chemicals, as is evident 
from the following figures: — 


Iwports info India of chemicals and preparation. 


1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

i 

1 

Rs ‘ 2,72,19,425 | 

1 

Rs. 3,32,82,055 

Rs 3,05,87,150 

Rs 4,51,76,166 


The present war has slightly improved the outlook for 
this industrj'. The stoppage of imports from enemy countries, 
especially from Germany, and the intense war demand for 
chemicals have given a great push to this industry’. But 
scarcity of raw materials. Government control over them 
and high prices thereof, to name only a few, are the difficulties 
which stare the industry in the face At present the war 
boom has improved the position witli regard to the supplies 
of important chemicals like sulphuric acid, chrol compounds, 
caustic soda, bleaching powder, soda ash, nitric acid, various 
other acids and many metallic compounds like aluminiuir 
sulphate New plants have been established and existing 
factories have expanded their operations considerably. Thf 
Board of Scientific and Industrial -Research is engaged 
in' man}' research schemes. Yet, inspite of best efforts the 
Country is experiencing 'a chemical famine’ and many Indus- 
tHes are 'Seriously affected owing to the shortage of supplies 
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of essential chemicals A huge expansion is possible for this 
industry. Apart from heavy chemicals ^s’hich are used in 
industries, \\e should not lose sight of lighter chemicals and 
•di ugs used in the phannaceutical industr)', in which direction 
there is ample scope for development .The war has brought 
■forth immense possibilities for a proper and seientific develop- 
anent of the chemical industr}’ in India and we hope that 
in the post-war period this development would continue in 
its onward march. But much will depend on the tariff 
policy of tlie Government of India 

Match Industry — ^This industry has made rapid 
progress in India as a result of the imposition of protective 
duty in 1922 Before 1921, there was no successful 
manufacture of matches on a commercial scale but at present 
there are about 118 factories giving employment to 16.363 
people The industiy is now able to meet India’s domestic 
requirements and imports of foreign made matches are now' 
small. The Indian industr}- possesses two chief natural 
advantages, namely (1) large supply of cheap labour and 
(2) e.xistence of a vast home market. The chief disadvantage 
is the high price of wood. Calcutta and Bombay arc the 
two largest centres of match-manufacturing industr}-. 
Calcutta obtains its wood supply from the Sunderbans. 
Bombay has to depend on imported wood, which comes 
mainly from Finland and the U. S. S R. Smul, Mango, 
Gcmca and Salat are the Indian woods used in the industr}-. 
There are also factories in other parts of India and in many 
native states 

Glass Industry — Glass making is a very ancient 
industry in India. But the manufacture of glass on modem 
lines is of very- recent origin. There are at present two 
•well-defined classes of the industry- — (i) the cottage industry, 
(«) the modern factory industry. The indigenous industry 
is found in many parts of India but the chief seat is in the 


Present 
position of 
the match 
industry. 


Glass 

industry. 
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Ferozabacl district of the United Provinces. Bottles, 
bangles (churi) and inferior varieties of glass are manu- 
factured. The industry suffered much as a result of 
Japanese competition in the past. 

The factory industry is yet in a condition of infancy. 
At present more than 70 factories in India are able to meet 
about 50 per cent., of the annual home consumption Most 
of the Indian glass works are small-sized ones Although 
glass factories are scattered all over the country, the industry 
is largely concentrated in a few centres, mainly Western 
U. P , Calcutta and its suburbs and the Bombay area. The 
industry has got fresh stimulus from the last war (1939-45). 

Ship-building Industry — For a long time, there has 
been a growing demand in India, for the establishment and 
development of a national ship-buildhtg mdusfry on modem 
lines. India has a large volume of international, coastal 
and internal trade and she requires a large number of ships 
for the carriage of her coastal, and overseas trade as zoelt 
as for traffic in inland zvatenvays. Moreover, India is 
surrounded by seas on three sides and she needs her own 
ships for defence purposes. 

India possesses sufficient raw materials for this industry, 
and at the early stages, machineries may have to be imported 
The ship-repairing yards may be conveniently used for 
ship-building purposes also. The harbours in India are also 
not at all unfit for this purpose There is no want of labour 
in India and establishment of this industry will go rather 
a long way to solve the unemployment problem in the 
country. Indian capitalists are also eager to develop this 
industry Thus it is' evident, that there is a great deal of 
opportunity for the development of this industry in our 
country But the indifferent and obstructive attitude of the 
government has been responsible, to a great extent, for the 
undeveloped state of this ‘key industry ’ The Indian 
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Mercantile Marine Committee recommended iJte grant of 
bounties and for the cstabltshmcnt of a ship-building industry 
in India. No action was, however, taken on these recom- 
mendations although the committee reported over twenty 
years ago * The last war gave a great stimulus to this vizag 
industrv’ in all parts of the empire, but the Government Yard, 
of India did not take any vigorous action in this direction. 

Calcutta possesses a natural advantage for the establish- 
ment of a ship-building yard, being in close proximity to 
raw materials and fuel. The Scindia Steam Nai'igation 
Company, in fitness of things, proposed to open a ship- 
building yard here. But being unable to obtain a site here, 
the promoters recently opened the yard at Viaagapatam, 
which port has also consiclerable natural advantages 
Vizagapatam possesses a fine land-locked harbour with 
sufficient depth of water for the launching of large vessels. 

The port is situated behveen Calcutta and Madras, and 
thus it Avill be convenient for it to bring necessary raw’ 
materials from these two ports by means of sea carriage. 

Coal and iron ore are wnthin casj’ reach of this port It 
is the only shipyard in India designed and equipped to 
build sea-going vessels This yard, when fully equipped, 
would be capable of building 16 ships annually. At present 
it mainly manufactures trawlers, launches and other smaller 
crafts 

Air-craft Industry — For the unification of huge land 
areas like India, the development of air transport is an 
indispensable necessity. Apart from military and defence industry, 
requirements, the possibility of civil aviation in India is 
also great. Until recently, the Government of India did 
not favour the proposal of establishing an air-craft industr} 
in India. Now, as a result of the last great war, the Gov- 
ernment has taken up a scheme for the manufacture of air- 
crafts in India. But the possibilities of this industiy are 
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vcr\\ great in ouV country Aluminium is found in India in 
the Bihar plateau, Boihbay Presidency and other places. 
Machineries and parts may be made in India very easily 
and even if they are not available at the initial stage they 
may be imported from abroad. Want of skilled labour is 
a handicap but that ma3’ be overcome at the beginning b^-^ 
the requisition of tlie services of foreign experts. Nowhere 
in the \Yorld, this industry is self-sufficient in every way. 

The beginnings of an aircraft hidustry have now been 
established for the first time in India. The Hindusthan 
Aircraft Ltd., was started at first as a commercial enter- 
prise and the capital of the company was held jointly by 
the Government of India, the Mysore Government, and 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand and his associates Afterwards 
the Government of India took it over for the improvement _ 
of production and management The factory is still only 
an assembly plant working from imported parts and is likely 
to remain so for some time. It is, however, gradually train- 
ing skilled labour for certain operations and may soon be in 
a position to undertake manufacture of certain types of 
components, in some cases from Indian materials In 1941, 
the new factory is reported to have produced its first air- 
craft. It also carries out major repairs Considering the 
importance of airships in the civilized world of the present 
day, India must build up her own full-fledged aeroplane 
manufacturing factories. 

Automobile Industry — From an average of the 
imports for 10 years from 1929-30 to 1939-40, we find that 
India imports 20,000 motor vehicles valued at Rs 3 • 6 crores 
per annum The supply is from foreign countries The , 
TJ S. A , 11 1C , France etc., export motor vehicles to India. 
Many attempts have been made in India to manufacture 
motor cars But want of necessary machineries, parts and 
materials and the indifferent attitude of the Government of 
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India have long stood in the nny of the development of 
this industry. But it is now known that a company for 
the manufacture of motor vehicles has been started recently. 

India has a steady home market. The demand for motor 
vehicles is likely to increase during the post-U'ar years; 

India is a land of 7iast potential resources As regards iron 
and steel, aluminium, plywood and other raw materials 
there will be no want Complex machineries and skilled 
technicians may have to be brought from '.foreign countries 
at first but it can be safely said that our boys will achieve 
the standard of skill required after ,a few years of experience. 

Of course the first few years will be very difficult ones but 
that need not discourage us. ■ ■ - ‘ , 

Leather Industry — This industry includes collection 
and curing of hides • and skins, tanning, manufacture of 
leather ioot-weat And leather goods besides footwear. 

India possesses, a large supply of hides and skins.' ..Indi- 
genous fanning.'industrv has heen in existence within the 
country' from a .very long < time but the indigenous types of 
goods now-a-days are .not very popular. Although the Present 
industry on modern lines, was started 'as early as I860,' it 
has not been able to make considerable progress because jndustrj'. 
of caste prejudices, lack -of proper traimng and’ want of 
capital and organisation . The Great World War of 1914-18 
helped the progress of the industry' to a great extent. ' The 
industry was given. 'protection in ,1919 to develop the 
tanning industry within the empire. The protection' haring 
failed considerably to achieve its objects was abaiidoned 
in 1927. However, >the industry is progressing slowly. In 
1939-40 there were 39 tanneries in India employing 6,216 
persons. 'Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi and Calcutta arc the chief 
centres in N India. In S. India Madras is the mo^t 
important centre . India has a large' supply of hides and 
■skins and tanning materials are available in large quantitids 

38 
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from our 'forests. The .prejudices which, were once felt 
against the industry' are gradually disappearing and people 
of orthodox communities even are being attracted towards 
it. The industry also’ expanded during the last great war 
of 1939-45 to, meet the increased military requirements. 
The industry may well look fon\-ard to a 'bright post-war 
future. . ’ " ’ ! ' ' 

. The Cement Industry — Although the demand for 
cement exceeds 1,000,000 tons a year in India, the cement 
industry occupied an insignificant position before 1914. 
The country .had to depend mainly on foreign cement. But 
the industry, has made rapid strides during the last twenty 
years The country has now -become almost self-sufficient 
in this respect.’ The quality is also ' not ’ inferior' to foreign 
products.' "The industry' developed' as a result of govern- 
ment, patronage during the two . World Wars. The total 
production in T940 was about 1,186,000 tons. The impor- 
tant: .cement works are: — Indian Cement Company (Kathi- 
war), Katni Cemenf-and Industrial -Company (C.,P.)', 

. Bundi. 'Cement Co; ■ (Rajputana), -Dalmia Cement Ltd. 
. (Deliri-on-Sonc) , Mysore Cement "'Works" (Bhadravati) 

. etc. etc. The Indian Cement Industrj'^ possesses natural 
advantages -in respect of raw materials but suffers from 
'want of, fuel' as most of' tlie factories -are' situated a^vay 
■from the ‘coal fields. •' ' > -r - 

.Brass > and ' Bell-metah ‘Industry — Manufacture of 
brass and bell-metal utensils is an important cottage industr 3 ' 
fin ‘India’ This industry has .not to face.' any direct' foreign 
competition, although an indirect competition fin tlie .’shape 
of alumihium and enamelled iron wares exist. Indianis' use 
large number, of 'these utertsils and' vessels in their daily 
-lives. This industry is carried on mainly in the districts of 
'Benares, 'jMirzapore. Lucknow, Moradabad, Madura, Mysore, 
Murshidabad, Midnapur, Bankura, Malda, Rajshahi, Dacca 
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and, Mymensing. ,Tllc products of Khagra in Mtirsiiidabad 
are noted for tlicir wonderful aitistic designs. 

' ^ t . ' 

COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

The importance of all lomis of transport in all spheres 
of modem life, e.specially the industrial and commercial, 
can hardly he overestimated. Progress has heen most rapi' 
and profitable where transport facilities have heen x • 
highly developed Transport has heen a major, problem * i 
a vast suh-contment like India, throughout her whole 
history, , Even now the means of comniunicatipn in India 
is defective The distances, to he covered are tremendous, 
the natural hindrances formidable' and iii' iiiaiu' parts the 
climate quite unfavourable. . Hence to provide the whole 
of the country with an up-to-date .system of transport is a 
huge task entailing the expenditure, 6f an cnorinbus sum of 
money. Northern , India has a better System ^of transport iis 
it is mostfy a ' plain and has rivers which are navigable ^to 
a great extent'. ' ' ^ 

The main lines of communication in India are found 
ir raikvgys'i rivers, roads dud ainvays. ’’ '* 

y?fli/rd'a.yj-j-Railways are tlie most irnpo'rtant of ^all tlie Railways, 
means of coninninication in India. , Ordinarilj'j railways 
were built up in India for military jiurposcs The frequent 
visits of famine necessitated the extension of railways' At 
preseht ,'the raiUmy 'hliltage of India'excceds 4l,000'miles. 

In a ‘country like Tndia, which"is more or less Iikd 'a" con- 
tinent, the railways have brought 'abolit' ah equalisation 'of 
prices 'thrdiighoiiti 'the country. ' The rapid industrialisation 
of the country is largely due to the railway 'development. 

It has 'fostered' agricultural production and encouraged- the 
establishmcnt''“of' large 'industries.'"' It has- brought ahoub a 
sense ‘of‘ 'unity 'in tlib' country. .• i • 
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■ . ' ,1 India' requires > more -railway' mileage. ’ 'In* comparison 
with U. S. A., Canada and England; India is la^ng behind 
in railway extension. 

The Chief Raikvays'of India are : — 

(1) Bengal & North Western RaihVay.' 

■‘(2) ' Bombay, Baroda' & Central India 'Railway. ’ 
(3) Bengal Nagpur Railway. ' ' 

(4^ Bengal' and Assam ' Railway ’ . 

' ■(5) East Indian Railway ' ' 

'(6)' "Great 'Indian Peninsular Railway.'*' 

(7) Madras & Southern Marhatta 'Railway. ’ ’ 

(8) North We.stcrn’ Railway ' 

' (9) 'The South 'in'dian Railway ' ’ ' 

' A- ’'^loyTlRi Indian States Railway'' 

• r I I i'; , ^ ‘ ■ 'h! ’ '' 

, .r-'^hc ^Bengal & No>th JVestcni Radway is more than 
2,033 miles in lengtli. It is, connected with'Be’ngal &’Assani 
Railway at Katihar and the East Indian Railway at 
Benares It senses the Northern side of Bihar and U.P. 
and handles coolie traffic largely. 

f 1”) ■>> -T ,.i, ,11 ' I. >1 i>-' • 'v . - rv’ M / ^ I I 

The Bengal Nagf^ur^ Rmkvqy . -RJiias iwo lines of wln^n 
one . runs from Calcutta to Waltair and the other from 
Calcutta to.Kagpuf. It shares with' the E. I. Rly..J much of 
the coal traffic d^' the 'country.* The total' mileage is over 

%obo.' ' ■ . ■ ■■ ■ V,.. . , , - 

.The ^ Bombay, Bqrpda .(S' Central India Rqihqay. It 
poqnects . Baroda and .Rajputana. with Delhi' and Agra. A 
,]ine also 'goes to Bombay., -It^s nearly 4,0(W miles long, , 
I'-'-' The East Indian -Radivay. ,It is the. most .important, 
railway system which runs from Calcutta to Delhi where it 
meets the North Western Railway and thus ■ provides the 
'Grand Trunk' route from Gilcuttario 'Peshawar.- It -senses 
the fertile Gangetic valley andulmndles '.jute,, -mica, coal. 
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distances, 'but to provide a properly 'CO-ordinated supplement 
to , railway transportation.: ■ 
The inland rivatemiays of India are mostly provided by 
the three ; great rivers— the ■ Indus, the ^Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. These three , great river systems permit 
26,000 miles of navigation. , , 

‘ ' The Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra are 
navigable by st'eamefs all the year round or for the greater 
part of the y^r; for' hundreds of miles above their mouths. 
The Indus is navigable as high' as Dera Iknail Khan in 
the North-Western' Frontier Province, 800 miles inland. 
Its tributaries are open' to small crafts all the year ’ round. 
The Ganges is navigable as high as Cawnpore ah'd steamers 
pass up the Gogra as -far , as, Fyzabad. - The Brahmaputra 
is navigable by steamer as high, as Dibrugarh ' and there is 
steam navigation on its tributary, tlic Surma, as far inland 
as Sylhet aii(l| Kachar, The Hoogly on which Calcutta 
is situated, is navigable all the year round upto Nadia and 
further''up ’ from July to October; In Fasterh Bengal and 
the 'deltas of the eafet there are" neither 'good roads 'nor an 
efficient and adequate Ra'iKv ay system, hence navigation is 
the only ' available' ■ means of ' transport; Tliere are also 
innumerable canals, creeks ■ 'and ' backwaters affording 
iacilities' for. water transport. ' The rivers of Southern India 
are not very Suitable ' as waterways. • During the rainy 
season ',thpy .are' in flood , and again in summer they are 
reduced, , to . mere pools,. making nayigation; impracticable 
The Mahanadi, Godavari and'Kishna,are navigable in, their 
upper,, courses but the traffic, on thepi is pot very .consider- 
able Most of the irrigation canals of southern India are 
not suitable for navigation as they, are usually shallow and 
pass through ' sparsely populated regions The most 
important navigation canal' is' the Buckiiigharn Canal in 
'Madfks. ' ' ■' ' 
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Airzvays — ^Aviation itself is of very recent origin and 
specially so in India where it has been started seriously a 
few years ago. India has a great advantage in air trans- 
port because it is a plain land and no large mountains or 
ad\erse ocean currents offer any hindrance. For transpc 
and defence purposes aeroplanes arc of great value but they 
are also important for commercial transport of light but 
valuable goods. India is a country whose balance of trade 
is in most cases in her favour. So large quantities of c.xport 
bills are drawn in India which require to be communicated 
soon Aviation ivill facilitate presentation of such bills. 
Businessmen may travel ver^' rapidly by air and thus trade 
facilities will be cnjianced All the important ports of India 
are ^\cll connected by railways so that goods brought by 
air can be sent immediately to the interiormost parts c\cn. 
There is a growing organisation of the trunk ’air lines in 
India The mileage of regular air-routes in India is about 
6.500 The Government of India has planned an air-route 
mileage of 11,000 miles in the post-war period. “The 
establishment of daily air-services on the main' trunk air- 
routes covering India north to south and east to west, with 
link routes connecting the trunk routes at suitable points 
and with extensions to the capitals of adjacent countries is 
contemplated in the plan of post-war avil aviation of India” 
Karachi is now the principal air port of India 'There are 
legulaf air-services for mails and passengers between 
Karachi-Colombo, Karachi-Lahore-Dclhi, ’ Bombay-Delhi, 
Karachi-Calcuttaj Bombay-Kathiwar, Bombay-Kolahpur etc. 
If India is to build an efficient air transport in the country 
the development of air-craft industry is essential. Indian 
aviation must be backed by a manufacturing industry of 
her own if it were to fulfil its mission in India i c , unif3-ing 
the vast countrj^ by developing rapidl}' the backward areas. 


Airways 
in India. 
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. Distribution of Population. 

Accor'diiig- to the' Census of 1941, the population in 
India is 388,997,955 Avliich represents' an increase of 14-7 
per cent'., 'over 1931 and of ■39-1'per cent., over 1891' 
200-9 millions are male' and 187-9 female.’ India is one 
of the' most densely' populated countries of thd World. 'The 
density of 'population' in India is ' 246 'per sq. niile, that of 
British' India being ’341 and the Indian States 130 -. The 
density' ' of pdpvditionraccording'fo 1941 census, in Indian 
Provinces ‘and ih principal Indian States are given below^ : — 


INDIA _ . , 

ProMiiccs 

StKtci & .\gcncics 


246 per sq. mile; 

341 .. . 

130.,, „ 


Piioz'incc's ' ' ’ 

'Ddnsity 


‘Density 

* ' , j 

per >sq mile 

. Stales & Agencies’ ■ 

ipersqimilc 

Madras. .. 

391 

.Central, India, 

144. , 

Bombay' .. 

- 272' 

Cochin' ‘ 

953 ' 

Bengal - ' . 

779 

■Deccan (& 'Kolhapur) 

■ 257 . 

U-.P. - - , 

.. . 518 , , 

Gujerat _ . 

:t 198 . 

Punjab \. . . 

'. ' 2S7 

Gwalior 

154 

Bihar . ‘ 

., ' 521 ' 

Hyderabad 

V 198 

C P i& Berar 

.. '. 170 

Kashmer & Feudatories. .'49 . 

N P 

. .' ; 213 

Mysore 

249 

Orissa i ' t 

' ' 271 

'Punjab' 

. ' ' 144 ' 

1 

... „.94, 

Rajputana 

. , -103 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

.. 243 

Travancore . . 

792 

Coorg'' . 

106 ’■ 

U. P. 

. " 528 

Delhi 

. . • 1.599 , 

.Western India, , 

129, 


Referring to distiibutton of population in India, Mr 
Stamp, 'say§, “The ( distribution , illustrates > extraordinarily 
well, the influence of; Geographical .factors.”. ,The average 
density' of India, at. , the present moment, , is , estimated at 
about 246 per square mile. But the distribution of popula- 
tion is not uniform density' of population varies extra^ 
ordinarily 'in different parts of the country. It is as high 
as 779“pef sq mile in Bengal and as low' as 9 in Baluchistan. 


^From Nalanda - year Book, 1943 
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(according to. the census of 1941). ,, This' uneven distribu- 
tion of population is mainly due to .tlie.follov'ing factors — 
rainfall, climate, ,soil, facilities for irrigation etc.- India is 
essentially an agncultural country. Hence,,, the provinces 
having the best , facilities of cultivation have attracted the 
largest number of, people, m general. The > population Js 



densest where, agricultw c is mast important. 'J'he .provinces, 
of Bengal and Bihar have a verv' high density because tlie 
soil ,is fertile, the rainfall sufficient and tlie cliniate healthy. 
The level character,; of,, the land is also a great attraction 
Besides, there are .many industrial and mining concerns in- 
these provinces .and people from other provinces have settled' 
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,19-10-41' 

i941-42' 

1942-43 

• Percentage 

• on total 
exports of 

merchandise 
in' 1942-43 

63,15 

60,19 

'■ 78',’29 

0-42 

' 84,16 

37,44 

■61,49 

0-33 

73,08 

79,36 

59,92 

0-32 

' 24,14 

40-4D 

52,38 

0-28 

76.28, 

. 96,53 

52,37- 

0r28 

18,45 

26,85 

43,72 

0-23 

91,89 

72,77 

6,26 

•' 0-03 

41,14 

47,26 

30,87 

0 16 

1,90,05 

1,55,26 

35.61 

0 19 

25,19 

52,27 

34,49 

0-18 

33,55 

60,98 

- .-3Q-58 

- -0-16 

40,99 

36,33 

30,58 

0-16 

(. 45,64 

t 27,96 

29,51 . 

6-16 

25,14 

35,41 

26,65 

0-14 

5,13 

12,11 

24,12 

0-13 

35,56 

- 14,04 

,21,31 

.. . -Oill - ' 

^ . 32,79 

( 

19,39 

-O-IO, • 

"' 63 , 42 ' 

,,'68,20 

18,46 

0-10,,- 

,.23,52' 

■ 25,11 

, 17,23 

! ..C-09 

10,91 

'■ 8,29 

17,15 

- ' 6-09’ 

, 7,18 

. 8,18 

15,49 

0-08' 

25,36- 

, , 21,53 

,14,95 

, ' 0 07 , ' 

,24,27 

; 23,11 

14,06' 

0-07 ' 

"’11,72 

12,24 

.,12,22 

1 0-07 , ■ 

.’49,64' 

47,70 

■ 11,29 

' ‘ 0-06 - 

' 11,73 

14,96 

6,34 

0-03 

a.58 

-,23,16 

5,46 

6-03' 

, .. 11.25- 

'9,11 

4,39 

0-02,, 

’ 11,90 

9,93 

.3,97 

. 0-’02 . 

- 31,55 

, 29,81 

3,20 

, ,0*02 

,'4.76,84 

' 7,52,51 

4,79,31 

2-63 

Ha 

^7,55,27' 

187,63,37“ 

■.““loo''' 


Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 

Oilcakes ' " 

Provisions and oilman’s 
stores . . 

Coffee 
Hemp, raw 

Apparel ' ' . . 1 . 

Rubber, raw ‘ 

„ manufactures . 
Coal and Coke 
Gums and resins ^ , 

Drugs and medicines .. 
Dyeing -and tanning 
^substances ... 

Manures . ■.•. 1 > ! .1 

Soap 

Silk,;a-aw and manufac- 
tured 

Paraffin wax ,.,i 
Instruments, apparatus, ; 
etc, ! 

Pudding and engineering 
niaterials other, tiian of 
iron,- steel 'or wood 
Bristles , ■ , 

Pibre “for brushes, and 
brooms ' . . 

-Animals, living ^ ■ 
Wood and timber ^ 
Paltpctre .j . 

Pones ifor manufactui 
purposes , , 

Popts and shoe$ ;" 
Cordage and rope 
Paints and painters’ 
materials ■. . ; 

Pooks, printed, etc . 

Toys and requisites for 
games, etc 
Paper, and pasteboard 
All .other articles 

Total Value of Exports 
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Imports of Merchandise^ 

The following^ table shows the comparative importance 
of the principal articles imported into British India: — 

' Imports. 


fin lliotisands of Rupees) 


1 

J 

1 

i 

1 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1 

[ 

1942-43 

1 

Percentage 

1 on total 
* iniport.s of 
merchandise 
in 1942-43 

Oils . . 1 

21.03,40 

21,75,68 ; 

27,78,68 

25-15 

Colton and cotton goods | 

20,78,67 

22,14,08 1 

1 16.78,52 

15-19 

Machineo and millwork 

11.15,17 

12,82,29 i 

! 10,03,24 

9-08 

ilctals and ores 

11.89.01 

12,80,28 1 

6,15,58 

S-57 

Vehicles 

6,81,61 

13,03,49 1 

5,71,18 

5-17 

Chemicals . , 

Dyeing and tanning 

5.55.99 ! 

1 5,46,64 1 

4,673 

4-23 

substances . . . . j 

AVooI. raw and manu- 

5,30,14 

5,77,65 

4,63,90 

4-20 - 

factured 

Instruments, apparatus 1 

1 4,28,37 

1 

4,69,98 

3,78,16 

3-42 

. i 

and appliances . . ^ 

i 4,98,52 

5,14,10 

3,33,42 

3 02 

Paper and pasteboard . . | 

3,94,36 

j 3.54,73 

1.82,12 ! 

1-65 

Spices 

2,19,15 

I 2,21,03 

1,51.72 

1-37 

Liquors . . . . | 

1 1.99,20 

2,70,94 

1,48,36 j 

1-34 < 

Drugs and medicines . 

2,18,69 

2,78,64 

1.46.95 

1-33 

Tobaeco . j 

1,33,95 

2.51,71 ; 

1,33,19 

1-21 

Fruits and vegetables . 

1,02,15 

1,12,08 

1,11,56 

1-01 

Hardware _ .. j 

BuildiAg and engineering 

'2.07,10 : 

,2,18,24 

1,00,61 ' 

r ! 

' -0-91 ' 

materials 

66.53 , 

i 86.32 

97,45 

0-88 

Salt ' ' .. . 1 

Paints and painters’ ' 

47,72 

98,02 1 

88,72 

0-80 

materials 

1,03,16 

1,14,22 

79,28 

- 0 72' 

Tea chests . ' 

Provisions and oilman’s 

1,34,40 , 

1,22,25 

79,19 

0-72 

stores . . j 

2,26,01 

2,55,75 

70,86 

' 0-64 

Bobbins . ’ 

Precious stones and ' 1 

47,90 

64,63 

56,54 

0-51 

pearls, unset . . j 

29,81 

-21,67 

55,73 

’■ '0-50' 

Tea . . 1 

12.59 1 

' 11,98 

51,74 

0-47 


’ Review of the Trade of India 1941-42 and 1942-43. 
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1940-11 

1941-42 

1 1942-43 

Percentage 
on total 
imports of 
merchandise 
in 1942-45 

Belting for machinerj- . . 
Clocks and watches and 

6225 

67,66 

47,82 

0-43 

parts 

26.11. 

26,62 

39,63 

0-36 

Toilet requisites ' . 

Anns, amimmition and 

56,76 

88,17 

- 38,10 

0-34 - 

military stores 

48.44 

48,60 

37,60 

0-34 

Tallow and stcarinc . 

■•24,94 

50,04 

34,90 

0-32 

Stationery 

56,98 

51,33 

33,40 

0-30 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 

14,34,85 

15,02,03 

30,85 

0-28 

Glass and glassware 

86.26 

65.55 

25,64 

0-23 

Guiiis and resins 

26,65 

32,39 

27,29 

0 25 

Books, printed, etc - . . 

- 41,32 

40,21 

23,58 

0-21 

Artificial silk ' . 

■S.44.36 

3,48,97 

23 05 

0-21 ; 

Wood and limber . 

•2,89.30 

, -2,86,96 

20,43 ' 

0-18' 

Rubber manufactures . . 

,1,56.00, 

1,55,31 

18,52 

0-17 

Cutlery 

Flax, raw and manufac- 

20,93 

‘ 21,09 

12,77 

' 0-?2 , ■ 

tured 

Earthenware and porce- 

16,39 

17,74 

11,87 

-oTi' ; 

lain 

30,42 

35,12 , 

10,73 

0-10 

Apparel . , - > . 

34,36 

28,42 

9.99 

,, 0-09 

Manures 

79.67 

17,76 

7,25 

• 0-07 -• 

Haberdashery and milli- 

» - 

28,73 


ncry 

• --41,02" 

- 5,96 

0-05 • 

Soap . . - 

To>s and requisites for 

, 18,39 

20,88 

5,95 

0-05 

games .. 1 * 

Jewellery, also plate of 

, 19,83 

•15,22 

-4,53 

0-04’ 

gold and siKer , 

425 

r3,15 

■ 4,13 

0-04 

Animats, living ■ - .. 

' 5,69 

-2,42 

3,70 

.0-03 

Jute and jute goods 

Silk, raw and -manufac- 

9.93 

6,56 

3;49, 

.0-03 - 

tured 

1,71,75 

-1,49.08 

2,98 

0-03 > 

Paper making materials 
Furniture and cabinet- 

12,69 

11,24 

275 

0-02 • 

ware. 

12,69 

'484 

2,32 

0-02 . . 

Boots and shoes 

Fish {cxclttding canned 

3.05 

3,73 

r 

232 

0 02 

fish) , . - 

‘6,61 

6.24 

1,90 

0-02 

Sugar 

36,10 

1,07,54 

1,87 

, 0-02,- 

All other articles 

9,95,22 

12, 2439 

7,10,75 

6-43. 

Total' value of imports . 

156,96.81 , 

* * 

173,14,89 

110,49,76 

100 
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It will be seen from the above table that jute and cotton 
arc the most important of the commodities exported in 
value. The other most important articles are tea ; oil-seeds ; 
leather ; metals and ores ; gram, pulses and flour ; raw hides 
and .skins ; lac ; wool . tobacco ; and the remaining articles 
aie comparatively iiminportant. 

A change in yhe character and volume of trade took 
place during the W'orld War II due to the closing of certain 
important markets and the nant of freight space. In the 
year 1938-39, raw materials formed about 50 per cent , of 
the total exports, whereas m 1942-43 they were about 22 
per cent Manufactures took a larger share in the total 
exports This was due to demand for military equipments 
in the Middle East, where it was difficult to obtain supply 
from western countries This has given a definite stimulus 
to industrialisation m India. Special!}', the temporary dis- 
appearance of Japan and Gennany in the Asiatic markets, 
will give a wide scope to India to e.xpand and develop her 
trade with all Asiatic countries 
- On the Import side oils hold at present the first position 
Next m importance are cotton and cotton goods ; machinery 
and mill work; metals and ores; vehicles; and chemicals 
With the separation of Burma oil has come to occupy the 
leading position among tlie imports of India. The same 
factor explains the importance of rice in India’s import trade 
It is to be noted here that while the imports consist of a 
wwle range of articles, the export trade is restricted to a 
comparatively few'er number of commodities 

Entrepot (Re-exports) trade of India — From a very 
ancient time India acted as a distributing centre for many 
of the Asiatic countries Even now, India has a large 
volume of Entrepot trade and many of her exports consist 
of the re-exports of articles previously imported Being 
situated in the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere, she is 

39 


Exports 

trade 
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eminentl}' suited to act as a convenient distributing centre, 
particularly for those Asiatic countries which have no sea- 
board of their own. The re-export trade is mainly in manu- 
factured articles imported from Europe and America. The 
chief articles are textiles, raiv wool, vianufacturcd tobacco, 
vehicles, and machinery. The total value of re-export trade 
was Rs. 15,33 lakhs in 1941-42 and Rs. 7,07 lakhs in 
1942-43. The percentage shares of the principal countries 
in the re-export trade of India in the j'ear 1942-43 were 
as follows’ — The U. S A. 28 pc. ; Iraq; 13 pc.; the U. K. 
9 pc ; Ceylon 5 pc ; and Aden, Palestine, Syria, Muslrat, 
Ornam and Saudi Arabia 3 pc, each The bulk of the 
trade passed through Bombay and Karachi. 


The Direction of Overseas Trade. 

Tlie following tables show , the percentage shares of 
foreign countries in India’s export and import trade: — 

Exports (excluding re-exports) 


• Countries 

1 1 

1939-40 

1940-41 




Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 

35-5 

34 7 

32-3 

30-5 

United States of America , 

12-0 

2-0 

i 19 6 

14-8 

Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic' 
Turkey and Bahrein Islands 1 

2-7 

1-6 

i 3-2 

9 3 

Australia . . ' 

2 1 

3-9 

i S-2 

8-6 

Ceylon ' . . 

3-3 

3 9 

I 4-1 

7 7 

Union of South Africa 

2-1 1 

1-6 

2 5 

5 6 

Canada . - . . i 

1-S 

1-7 

2 7 

i 2-1 

Argentina 

1-7 

' 2-2 

2-4 

1 1-4 

Burma 

6-9 

S-7 

4 9 

Japan 

6-3 

4-8 

1-9 


China 

4-0 


i 0-9 

i 

1 


France 

1-2 1 

2-4 

i 

1 

1 
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Imports. 


Countries 

I939-'10 

1940-41 

.. 

1941-42 

1942-43 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 

25-2 

22-9 

21 -1 

26-8 

United States of America 

9-0 

17-2 

20-0 

20-2 

Burma 

19 0 

18-2 

17-0 


Japan 

11-7 

13 7 

6 8 


Iran, Arabia, Irntj, Asiatic 



* 


Turkey and Sumatra .. 

2-9 

3-2 

4-4 

4-3 

Ken} a and Zanzibar 

2 1 

2 3 

4-2 

S-0 

Canada 

0 8 

1-9 

3-9 

7-4 

Straits Settlements 

2-9 

3*4 

3-1 


Au<;tralia 

1-4 

1-6 

2-9 

4-9 

Ce\ Ion 

0-9 

1-4 

2-0 

2 0 

China 

1 6 

1-8 

1-6 

1-3 

Ja\a 

2-0 

0-S 

M 


Sw itzcrland 

1-1 

0-8 

1-0 

M 

Union of South Africa 

0-4 

0-5 

0 7 

2-9 

I" Belgium 

1-S 

0-6 

• . 


France 

0 9 

0-4 

, , 


Netherlands 

0-9 

0 3 

, * 


Italy 

1-2 

0-3 

, . 

, 

Germany 

4-2 

0 1 

•• 

•• 


From the above tables it is evident tliat the United Trade 
Kingdom has a pre-dominant share in India’s foreign trade, with the 
But since the World War I, there began a tendency for 
both the import and export trade to be diverted from the 
United Kingdom to other countries In the early years 
of the present centurj' the U. K , supplied as much as 
65 p c., of the Indian imports and took about 30 pc, of 
the total Indian exports. But at present India exports more 
to U K than she imports from the U. K The result is that 
the balance of trade is growing more and more in India’s 
favour As a result of last war’s purchases, India has 
become a creditor of the U. K., and has accumulated large 
jterhug balances held in London in the name of the Reserve 
Bank of India. Tlie commodities exported to the U. K., 
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are tea, jute (raw and manufactured) oilseeds, hides and 
shins, laui cotton, imu wool and lac. The principal com- 
modities imported from the U. K., are machinery and mill 
work, cotton manufactures, instruments, dyeing and tanning 
substances, chemicals etc. In 1942-43 the imports amounted 
to Rs. 29,56 lakhs and the value of exports was 
Rs. 57,94 lakhs. 

After World ^^^ar I, Jagan became a formidalile com- 
petitor of the U. K., in the Indian Market, till 1939. The 
principal commodities exported to Japan were rmv cotton, 
pttc (raw and manufactured), hides and shins, metals and 
01 cs and grains and the imports from Japan consisted of 
cotton ptccegoods, iron and steel, machinery, silh, chemicals 
and toys. The balance of trade in relation to Japan ^^as 
not favourable to India 

The share of the U. S A , in the foreign trade of India 
has almost doubled since the outbreak of the World ^^'ar 
II and the increase is being more than maintained even 
up to the present day. Next to the United Kingdom, the’ 
U S. A., has the largest amount of trade with India at 
present. Before 1914, the U. S A , supplied onl}' 3"1 pc., 
of India’s imports and took 7*5 jic, of her exports In 
1942-43 the States supplied 20’2 p.c., of Indian imports and 
took 14 '8 pc., of her exports India’s principal exports to 
the U S A., are tea, jute (roro and manufactu? cd) , hides 
and skins, lac, oil seeds, raw wool, i-aiv cotton etc., and the 
principal imports from the U S. A., comprise machinery, 
instruments, dyeing and tanning substances, paper and paste- 
board, medicines etc. In 1942-43, the imports from the 
U. S. A., were worth Rs, 19,12 lakhs and the corresponding"' 
exports were valued at Rs 29,79 lakhs 

India’s trade with Burma, which was treated before 
April 1937 as coasting trade, is gradually growing 
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iiiiportnticc Tlic aggregate value of Indo-Burma trade 
during 1941-42 amounted to Rs. 42,43 lakhs. India’s 
principal imports from Bumia consist chiefly of mineral oil, 
lice and teak wood. The clnef articles exported to Burma 
arc cotton and jute manujactines, coal and coke, iron and 
steel, wheat and wheat flour, vctjctable oils, paper and 
chemicals. 

India imports raw wool, wheat, sine, and pi oviston and 
stores from Australia and supplies tea, jute and eotton 
manufactures, latu eotton, oilseeds ^ctc , to Australia In 
1942-43 imports from Australia were valued at Rs. 3,22 lakhs 
and the coresponding exports were worth Rs. 16,19 lakhs. 

There is a likelihood of the expansion of trade with Australia, 

Canada imports jute manufactures and tea mainly from 
India and exports motor ears and parts, locomotives, paper 
and paste board, copper and wheat to India. 

Ceylon, China, Java, Union of S. Africa, Argentine, 

Brasil, U. S S. R , Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Turkey, etc are the Canada, 
other countries uith which India’s trade is increasing. A 
noteworthy feature in 1942-43, was the expansion of trade 
with Iran which increased nearly 3 times both in imports 
and exports Trade with Egypt increased substantially on Countries, 
the import side but that m e.xports recorded a fall. 

Although the foreign trade of India is for the most part 
sea-borne trade, India has also a laige trans-frontier land trade, 
route trade India has an extensive land frontier (about 
6000 miles) on the north-west and north-east. But trade 
in this direction has not much developed ow’ing to the 
presence of inaccesible mountains and dense forests, absence 
of quicker means of transport and political reasons. There 
are only a few openings or passes and this makes com- 
munication with trans-frontier countries difficult In recent 
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times, the means of transport, specially in N. W. F P., 
has improved. Though the Frontier Railway was estab- 
lished for strategic purposes originally, yet it is sendng 
now as an artery of commerce. The principal trans- 
frontier countries with which India has trade relations 
are AjghanislaUj Central Asia, Persia, Nepal, Tibet, the 
Shan States, IVcstcrn China, Thailaml, etc. It is needless 
to point out that these countries present almost a 'virgin 
field’ for exploitation by Indian manufacturers The chief 
exports of India across the frontier are cotton piece-goods, 
sugar, yarns, iiicfafs and inani(Jac/itrrd goods. Imports 
from the countries consists of fruits, wool, rugs and hides 
and skins. 

In the no/tinic of trade, India ranks fifth in the world, 
but the high population keeps her per capita trade figure 
at a verg (azv level India’s foreign trade normally shows 
a favourable balance i e. it shows an c.xrcss of e.rports (in 
ntcrehandisc) over imports. But when we take into account 
the invisible imports of India, the balance of trade hardly 
shows an excess in her favour. She has to pay huge 
amounts as intciest on the debt contracted in foreign 
countries for railways, irrigation and other purposes. She 
has also to pay' what are called “Home charges” to London 
The Home charges are payments to be made to Britain on 
account of army and marine service, pensions and leave 
allowances of retired British officers from Indian service, 
maintenance of the office of the Secretary of State, etc., etc. 
India has also to pay a heavy amount as shipping freight 
to foreign countries. When India becomes a free nation— 
which she is expected to be in very near future — most of 
these payments will be stopped. The Indianisation of cnnl 
and military services and the abolition of die office of the 
Secretary of State, will stop much drainage of India’s 
resources. But to stop completely all invisible imports 
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India must build up efficient banking, insurance, shipping 
and aviation companies. 

THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OF INDIA 

The principal ports beginning with Karachi foHoning 
the coastline right round the Peninsula to Chittagong are — 
Karachi, Okha, Bhavanagar, Surat, Mormugao, Bombay, 
Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut, Cochin, Tuticorin, Ncga- 
patam, Karikal, Madras, Masulipatam, \’^izagapatam, 
Bimlipatam, Calcutta and Chittagong. 

The principal exports ‘ ‘ 

Karachi — Wieat, cotton, wool, oil-seeds, hides and ’ ■ 

Okha 

Bhavanagar 
Surat 

Mormugao — Manganese, groundnuts, cotton, cocoanuts, • 
hides and skins 

Bombay — Cotton, groundnuts, grains, hides and skins, 
irdn and manganese ore, myrobalans, cotton piccegoods, India 
twists and yarns. 

Mangalore — Coflee, rubber, sandal-wood, rice, salt- 
fish, dried fruits, tea, pepper, and kashew kernels. 

Tellicherry — Coffee, pepper, copra, sandal-wood, tea, 
ginger, cardamom and rose-wood 

Calicut — Coir, coir-fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, 
ginger, nibber, groundnut, and raw cotton 

Cochin — Coir, coir-mats, copra, cocoanut oil, lemon- 
grass oil, kashew kernels, tea, rubber and groundnut. 

Tuticorin — ^Raw cotton, tea, pulses, nee and cardamoms. 
Negapatam — Groundnuts, tobacco, cotton, piccegoods 
and vegetables 


-Oil-seeds and cotton. 
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Karikal — ^I^ice and bettlcnuts. 

iladias — Groundnuts, hides and skins, onions, tobacco, 
raw cotton, iron ore and iron scrap, oil-cakes and cotfee. 

Vizagapalmn — Manganese ore, inyrobalans, oil seeds 
and cakes. 

Bivilipalam — ^Jute, myrobalans and oil seeds. 

Calcutta — Jute and jute manufactures, tea, rice, raw 
cotton, lac, coal, mica, manganese ore. and hides and skins 

Chittagong — Tea, jute, raw cotton, rice, spices and 
tobacco 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTS 

Calcutta — Sec page 235. 

Bombay — See page 236, 

Madras — Sec page 237. 

Karachi — See page 238. 

Vizagapatam — Within recent years Vizagapatam has 
become a first class port. This town is partly sheltered 
behind the headland called the Dolphin’s Nose. The 
B. N. Railway which serv'cs these areas are offering 
favourable rates and the harbour has been built at a great 
cost The agricultural and mineral products of C. P. and 
Orissa were formerly shipped off at Calcutta or Bombay 
At present, Vizagapatam offers better facilities to these parts 
than Calcutta, with regard to distance and charges. This 
port is connected with Raipur in C. P. by the B. N. Rail- 
ways Thus Vizagapatam is provided with a vast hinter- 
land comprising of C. P., Orissa and N. Madras, sen’ed 
by a network of railways. This port, by competing with 
Calcutta, has taken away a large portion of the latter’s traffic 
Vizagapatam has become a major port of call for all ocean 
and coastal traffic steamers The traffic of the port of 
Madras has also been diverted to some extent to Vizagapatam. 
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Manganese, groundnuts, uiyiobalans, hides and shins arc 
the chief exports The chief imports arc sugar, cotton piece- 
goods, iron, timber and inaeliineiy. It has a ship-buildmg 
T<ard. 

Chittagong — It is a leading port of Bengal and is Situation 
noted for the export of tea. It has become a major port, 
since the completion of the B. and A. Railway, The situa- hticT*^ * 
tion on the Karnafiili about 1 1 miles from the sea is ideal 
but the fonnation of sand-bars creates difficulties in the 
uay of navigation. The other exports arc jute, rice, rata 
cotton etc. and tlie imports arc chemicals, machinery, metals, 
salt, cotton manufactures, etc 

Tuticorin — It is the south-eastern terminus of the Character- 
South Indian Railway, and a leading port of the Madras ist’csof 
Presidency This port which is open all the year lotiiid, 
has next to Madras and Cochin, the largest trade m Southern 
India The harbour is shallow and steamers have to 
anchor about 5 miles from the shore. Continuous dredging 
operation is necessary to keep the channel open between the 
shore and the roadstead There is a very considerable 
trade with Ceylon in ticc, pulses, onions, chillies and live- 
stock for consumption in that island. Other articles of 
export are raw cotton, tea, cardamom, etc. 

Cochin — Only recently Cochin has been raised to Situation 
the status of a major port due to a marvellous piece of and 
engineering work completed in 1936 It is situated 90 miles 
South of Calicut and is also the most important port betw'cen 
Bombay and Colombo The recent developments include 
the construction of a railway from the mainland over a 
mile-long bridge to a reclaimed island, wdiere modern 
whaiw'es have been built The great problem had been to 
dig a channel through a wide bar of sand out at sea which 
effectively blocked the entrance to the port from the sea 
This problem being solved Cochin has now become a major 
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port sennng a vast hinterland comprising the states of 
Cochin and Travancore and the southern parts of the lladras 
Presidency. 

Mormugao — It is situated on the eastern extremity 
of the Jlormugao peninsula in Portuguese India. The port 
is open all the year round. It is 'a distributing port and 
her foreign exports consist of the produce of the Bombay- 
Deccan, Hyderabad and jMysore, — particularly manganese, 
groundnuts, cotton, coconuts etc. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CENTRES 

Allahabad at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna 
in the U. P., is a commercial town. Fonnerly, it was the 
capital of U. P. There are several oil mills, glass factories 
and flour mills here 

Ahmcdahad — is the second largest city in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is an important railway junction on the B. 
B. & C. I. Ry. It is 300 miles from Bombay. The prin- 
cipal industiy of the city is spinning and weaving of cotton 
\-arn. Indeed, ne.xt to Bombaj", it is the greatest cotton 
manufacturing centre in India. There are more than 75 
cotton mills. The climatic conditions are more favourable 
in Ahmedabad for cotton manufacturing than in Bombay. 

Amritsar — It is the most flourishing city in the Punjab 
and is famous for its carpets and shawls. The city is a 
centre of the Sikh religion and contains the golden temple 
It stands on the main line of the N. W. Railway and is 
1 ,143 miles from Calcutta. Cotton mills are engaged in tlie 
manufacture of various kinds of textiles. 

Asansol — ^in W. Bengal, is a noted centre of coal 
industry. Near abovit it is the seat of iron and steel 
industrj' of Messrs. Burn & Co. It is also an important 
railway junction of the E. I. Ry. 
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Agra — a historical tomi on the Jumna, is an important 
trade and railway centre The articles of trade are carpets,, 
brass-wares, marbles, ivory etc., etc. 

Ahgarh — in the U. P., is famous for its manufacture of 
locks and other brass wares. Bangles and other glass wares- 
and carpets are also manufactured. The dairy industr}’’ is 
rapidly developing and butter is e.xporlcd in large quantities. 

Bangalore — in the Mysore State, is the largest city, 
noted for the manufacture of carpet, cotton te.\tiles, woollen 
goods and leather. Sandal oil is used in soap-making and’ 
medicine Climate is healthy. It is 219 miles by rail from 
Madras. Recently, an air-craft industry under the auspices- 
of the Govt, of India has been established here. 

Benates — situated on the Ganges, is the holy cit)-^ of 
the Hindus and an important commercial centre of the- 
United Provinces. It is noted for brass work, silk manu- 
facture and jewellery industry. 

Barisal — in E. Bengal, is an important river port It 
is noted for the export of rice and jute. 

Bclgaum — in the Bombay Presidency, is an important- 
silk and cotton centre. 

CaTCitporc — is a great collecting and distributing centre 
for North India It is also an important railway junction 
and has the largest manufacturing industries of all U. P 
Cotton pressing and ginning arc chief industries. The other- 
factories include sugar mills, leather works, flour mills, iron 
foundries, chemical works, cotton mills and oil mills From 
Calcutta coal, raw- cotton, w-heat, kerosene, salt, sugar, tea, 
tobacco and linseed arrive here to be distributed to the- 
interior. The distance of Caw-npore from Calcutta is 634^ 
miles 

Cuffack — is the capital of Orissa It has manufactures, 
of lac-bangles, shoes, toys and combs. It is served by the- 
R N Railway. 
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Chandpur — an important river port of Eastern Bengal 
IS noted for export of jute and rice. 

Delhi, the capital of India, is situated at the junction 
■of nine railway lines It is an important clearing route for 
■the Punjab and the Western districts of U. P., in cotton, 
^ilk and woollen piece-goods. The city boasts of several 
cotton-spinning and weaving nulls and flour mills. Ivory 
•candiig, jewellery uorks, lace works, pottery and gold 
•embroidery are the artistic works. It is nearly 900 miles 
"from Calcutta. 

Dacca is the most important city of Eastern Bengal. 
Weaving of muslin and embroiderj' are famous from early 
"times Dacca is the principal centre for making bangles 
:and buttons. It lies in the centre of jUte-producing districts 
4md is the most important inland centre for the collection 
4vnd enpoTt of jute. 

Dchra-Dun — in the U. P., is a noted town. Its climate 
is veri' healthy. It has a forest research institute. 

Da) jccling — is the summer capital of Bengal and ranks 
-next to Simla as tlie most important hill-station in northern 
India. It is famous for tea and oranges. 

Digboi — situated on the eastern extremity of the Brahma- 
-putra Valley in Assam, is the most important petroleum 
anining centre in India. 

Jamshedpur — ^in Bihar is the seat of Sir Jamshedji 
'Tata’s iron and steel factor}’, which is the largest in ^ Asia, 
•except the government workshop of Japan. The situation 
-is ideal. The deposits of iron-ore are only 50 miles away 
3xnd coal has to be brought only from a distance of about 
100 miles. The requirements of limestone can be satisfied 
■from the neighbouring regions. The Subamarekha, although 
-it is not navigable, supplies the water requirements of the 
industry. It is sen’ed by the E. N. Railway. The rapid 
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expansion of the town is also cine to the giowth of a large- 
number of industries connected with the steel industry. 

JnbbitJporc — On the Narmada in C. P , is an important 
railway centre Near about it is the Narmada falls It 
has cotton mills, cement and glass factoiics and it is noted 
for its potteries also Extensire manganese dejiosits occur . 
in the neighbourhood. 

Jodhpu ! — in Rajputara is noted for dyeing and print- 
ing cotton goods. Brass and iron utensils are also made 
here. 

Jharia — in Bihar, is a coal-field town and an important 
commercial centre. 

Kalimpong — It is a hill station near Darjeeling in 
Bengal Nearest railwa}'^ station is Siligun, 4,000 ft high 
W^ool IS imiwrted from Tibet through this town. 

Katni — 111 the C. P , is an imiiortant centre for utensils,, 
grams and stones 

Lahore — the capital of the Punjab, is the chief trading 
centre for the agricultural produce of the province Leather- 
trade IS important. Cotton weaving, tanneries, glass-works, 
flour nulls, sugar mills and tobacco w'orks are the chief 
industries It is the largest city in the province and 
contains a population of more than 400,000. 

Liickiiozo — The town is situated on the bank of the- 
Gumti and is the junction of the several branches of the 
O and R railway Lucknow' is the largest city of the U P , 
and the fouith largest in India Lucknow was once noted' 
for the production of rich fabrics and costly jewellery. Cotton 
fabrics of all grades are still manufactured The place is'. 
also celebrated for embroider)' w'lth gold and silver thread. 
Cotton printing is still a flourishing industry. There are 
a number of factories and railway workshops and iron 
foundries Lucknow' is an important centre of education- 
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-and literary activity in the U. P. The traffic is carried by 
the E. I. Railway. 

Ludhiana — m the Punjab, is a railway centre; it has 
modem cotton mills and is the centre of hosiery-making 
-indiistr}'. 

Lyailpur — in tlie Punjab is a big wheat e.xporting 
■centre; it is also a flourishing industrial toivn. 

Lashkar — the capital of the Gwallior State contains a 
■number of factories and is the centre of an important stone 
■quarrying and carving industry. Tobacco cultivation is 
•developing and it also manufactures cigarettes. 

Moradabad — ^is a railwa}’ centre in the U. P., is noted 
dor its plain and ornamental brass wares 

Murshidahad — on the Bhagirathee in Bengal, ^\'as the 
■capital of Bengal during the Moghal period. It is an 
-important centre of sericulture and is also famous for brass 
•wares. 

d/irrapiir — m the United Provinces is noted for lac 
andustiy' and manufacture of domestic utensils made of brass 
There is also a caqiet industiA’. 

Madura — is tlie centre of silk and cotton weaving and 
•d) cing industries and is one of the leading industrial centres 
■of the Madras Presidency. 

Multan — ^is the natural collecting centre for the S W. 
Punjab. It is a veiy^ old town with old local industries 

Naraingitngc — is an important river port and trade 
■centre of .Eastern Bengal. It is an important jute collecting 
:ar-d exporting centre. There are a few cotton mills also 

Nagpur — is the leading industrial and commercial town 
■of the Central Provinces It is situated at the junction of 
■the G. I. P. Raihvay and B N. Raihvay. Its cotton trade 
is very important. There are extensive manganese deposits 
in the neighbourhood. It is also famous for oranges. It 
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has spinning and weaving miJls, cotton ginning and pressing 
factories and other industries. 

Paiua — tile capital of Bihar, is a railway junction, a 
tommercial town and a collecting centre of agricultural 
products. 

Puri — pleasantly situated on the sea-coast is a liolj' city 
of the Hindus ui Orissa It is noted for the manufacturing 
of brass-wares, silver and gold ornaments and shoes. 

,Pcsha%var — is the chief tonn and scat of government of 
the North-West Frontier Province. It controls the route 
to Khjber Pass and thus nearly all the trade between India 
and Afghanisthan. 

Qutloit — in Travancore, has been a trading centre from 
very early times and is now an important port for the 
c-viKtrl of coconut, oil, coir mats, timber and fish. It has 
some cotton mills. 

Ra-valphdi — an important trade centre of the Punjab, 
is the starting point for the principal routes into Kashmir. 
For this reason, it the centre for Indian-Kashmir -trade. 

Siatkoi — is the centre of the sports goods industry in 
the Punjab 

Srinagar — the capital of Kashmir, is situated on the 
Jheluni. It IS famous for its embroideries and carved wood 
work It has silk and woollen industries. 

Sylhet — is the chief town of the fertile Surma Valley 
of Assam It is famous for oranges and lime. 

StlcUar — situated in Surma Valley of Assam, is a centre 
of tea trade. 

Sufat — IS a town m Southern Gujerat, near the mouth 
of the Tapti river Once an important port, it is now 
famous for gold and silver thread making industr3'. Cotton 
manufacture is also important. 

Sautbalpur — is an important silk and cotton weaving 
centre in Orissa. 
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Scrajgungc — in Bengal, is situated on the Jatnuna. It 
is a great centre of jute trade. 

Simla — a hill station in the Punjab, is the summer 
capital of the Government of India. It has trade with Tibet. 

Tuchuwpoly — in the Madras Presidency is noted for 
tobacco manufactures 

TUagarh — m Bengal, near about Calcutta, is an indus- 
trial centre and the seat of paper-making industry, 

ii’ardlia — in the C. P., is an important town for the 
collection of raw cotton. * 

STUDIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Divide India into natural regions. Describe the 

climate, products and industries in each of them. 
(Cal Inter. 1929, 1938). 

2. Account for the i-ariety in the distribution of rain- 

fall in India and show the effect on the chief 
products. (Cal. Inter. 1941). 

3. Mdiat do you understand by the monsoon type of 

climate? Can you say why so much importance 
is attached to the monsoons in India? .(Cal. 
Inter. 1942). 

4. On a sketch map of India show the regions of 

important timber rcsources.Hoiv are those utilized 
at present? Discuss the prospects of increasing 
exports of Indian timber to the world’s markets. 
(Dacca Inter. 1940, Cal B.Com 1941). 

5. Give an account of the forest products of India and 

state where they are found. (Cal. Inter 1927, 
1946) 

6. Describe the various methods of irrigation in India. 

Indicate the regions where each is practised. 

’ (Cal. Inter. 1934, 1937, 1940 , U P. Inter. 1934) . 
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7. Examine and estimate the importance of the follow- 

ing agricultural products — (a) Wheat, (b) Rice, 
(c) Maize, (d) Cotton and (r) Jute. (Cal 
Inter. 1932, 1935). 

8. Name five important oilseeds of India, describing 

the areas where they are grown and the uses to 
which they are put. (Cal. Inter 1933, 1946). 

9. On a sketch map of India show the important 

regions of wool production, together with the 
centres for imported wool Where is the Indian 
wool mainly consumed? (Cal. B.Com. 1941) 

10. Examine the iron resources of India. Show how 

far these arc located near the coal-bearing areas 
of India. (Cal Inter. 1936). 

11 Examine the important minerals to be found in 

India and tlie places where they can he found. 
(Cal Infer. 1934, 1939) 

12 State the places in India where the following are 

found — Manganese, Copper, Mica and Salt Also 
mention their commercial uses (Cal. Inter. 
1944). 

13 What are India’s available sources of power? To 

what extent is she using them, and for what 
purposes? (Cal. Inter. 1941; U P. 1936). 

14. Give an account of the water power resources of 
India. (Gil. Inter. 1935, 1937) 

15 Examine the present position of the coal industry 

in India. Indicate the methods by which the 
condition of the industry may be improved. (Cal. 
Inter 1935) . 

16 Examine the present position and future prospects 

of the sugar industry in India. ( Cal. Inter 1936, 
1939). 


40 
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35. The Punjab is said to possess the most well- 

developed canal system m the world. Why? 
Give a description of the system and mention its. 
economic advantages. (U. P. Inter. 1942). 

36. Draw a map of India, showing the distribution of 

forests and describe their effect on Indian indus- 
tries and agriculture. (U P. Inter. 1932). 

37. Descrilie the development of hydro-electric power in 

Northern India. Mention its importance to 
agriculture, and describe the industries of the 
areas ser\'ed b}' each scheme. (U. P. Inter, 
1940). 

38. What factors determine the location of an industry ? 

Account for tlie distribution of cotton, jute and 
sugar manufacturing industries in India. (U. P, 
Inter. 1934). 

39. Mention the most important cottage industries of 

India Suggest ways for their improvement, 
(U. P. Inter. 1938)* 

40. Wliat are the important features of the foreign trade 

of India? Give the main items of export trade 
together with their destinations and discuss 
their geographical basis. (U. P. Inter 1941). 

41. Discuss the geographical factors responsible for the 

distribution of population in India? Account, 
in particular, for the high density of population 
in Bengal and on the Malabar coast (U. P, 
Inter. 1936; Cal. Inter. 1934, 1940, 1942; Dacca 
Inter. 1941). 

42 Write a short essay on the foreign trade of India 
stating (fl) imports and their sources, (b) exports 
and their destinations. (Cal. Inter 1933, B.Com. 
1937 and Dacca Inter. 1941) 
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43. Draw a map of India and show on it the distribu- 

tion of coal, iron, manganese, mica and copper 
and the centres of iron and steel industry. 
(U. P. Inter. 1942). 

44. Explain fully the geographical conditions necessary 

for the growtii of cotton and wheat Show on a 
sketch map the principal regions of tlieir pro- 
duction in India. (U. P. Inter. 1939) 

45. Give tlie geographical conditions necessary for tlie 

production of rice and show its distribution on 
a sketch map of India. How is it that inspitc 
of her large home production India imports rice? 
(U. P. Inter. 1941) 

46. “India is the leading mica-exporting country of 

the world and is likely to remain so” — examine 
this statement. (Cal. Inter. 1945). 

47. Name the three important industries of Bengal. 

State briefly the circumstances which favoured 
their development. (Cal. Inter. 1945). 

48 Do you think that India possesses all the advan- 
tages for the development of the Automobile 
industr)'? (Cal. Inter. 1945). 



